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[Thli  and  the  succeeding  volume  contain  the  Anthor's  matore 
rcBearches,  and  his  most  important  discoreries,  arranged  nearly  in  the 
order  in  which  they  appeared. 

The  period  of  them,  comprising  nearly  twenty-two  years,  may  be 
divided  into  two  portions ;  one  terminating  with  his  first  Continental 
journey,  from  which  he  letnmed  in  1815 ;  the  other  commencing  from 
that  time.  The  labours  of  the  one  are  collected  in  this  volume ;  those 
of  the  other  will  be  given  in  the  subsequent  volume.  The  former  are 
principally  electro-chemical  and  chemical;  the  latter  relate  more  to  the 
operations  of  nature  and  tlie  uses  of  man. 

Had  he  lived  to  have  carried  into  eflfect  the  plan  meditated,  of 
revising  his  labours,  especially  his  analytical  ones,  and  of  publishing 
them  in  a  collected  form,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  would 
have  altered  some  parts  and  have  omitted  others,  which  were  either 
not  confirmed,  or  were  proved  to  be  erroneous  by  after  research.  But 
such  a  liberty  is  manifestly  incompatible  with  the  duty  of  an  editor : 
and,  were  it  not  so,  it  appears  to  me  very  questionable  if  the  interests  of 
science  would  be  consulted  by  omitting  even  what  is  proved  to  be 
erroneous.  The  mistakes  connected  with  original  inquiry  are  always 
more  or  less  instructive;  and  if  properly  viewed,  may  afford  hints  to 
other  inquirers,  or  at  least  inspire  courage  to  persist  in  the  honest 
search  after  truth,  and  not  be  stopped  by  ikilure  in  one  or  two  instances, 
or  even  be  diaheartened  by  mistake,  which,  of  all  the  trials  to  which 
the  intellect  can  be  subjected,  is  perhaps  the  severest.] 
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BAKERIAN  LECTURES, 

&c.  &c. 


I. 

ON  SOME  CHEMICAL  AOBNCtES  OF  BUBCTBICFTT.* 


I 

I  I.  Introduction. 


Tbe  chemical  e&cts  produeed  by  electridty  ha^e  been 
for  some  time  objects  of  philosophical  attention ;  but 
the  noTelty  of  the  phenomena,  their  irant  of  analogy  to 
kno^wn  fiicts,  and  dae  apparent  diacordaoee  of  some  of 
the  results^  have  invited  the  inquiry  in  much  ob- 
scuri^. 

An  attempt  to  elucidate  the  subject  will  not^  I  hope> 
be  considered  by  the  Society  as  unfitted  to  the  design 
of  the  Bakerian  Lecture.  I  shall  have  to  detail  some 
minute  (and  I  frar  tedious)  experiments;  but  they 
were  absolutely  essential  to  the  investigatioiL  I  shall 
likewise,  however,  be  able  to  offer  some  illustrations  of 
appearances  which  hitherto  have  not  been  fully  ex- 
plained, and  to  point  out  some  new  properties  of  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  general  of  matmal  agents^ 

*  [Arom  Fhiloflo^iicftl  TniiBaetioiii  for  1807 ;  read  befiwe  tlie  Boyal 
Society,  November  SO,  1806.] 

you  T.  B 


2  ON  SOME  CHEMICAL 

11.   On  the  Changes  produced  hy  Electricity  in  Water, 

The  appearance  of  acid  and  alkaline  matter  in  water 
acted  on  by  a  current  of  electricity,  at  the  opposite 
electrified  metallic  surfaces  was  observed  in  the  first 
chemical  experiments  made  with  the  column  of  Yolta.* 

Mr.  Cruickshankf  supposed  that  the  acid  was  the 
nitrous  acid  and  the  alkali  ammonia.  M.  Desormes} 
soon  after  attempted  to  show  by  experiments,  that 
muriatic  acid  and  ammonia  were  the  products,  and  M. 
Brugnatelli  §  asserted  the  formation  of  a  new  and  pecu- 
liar substance,  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  call  the 
electric  acid.  The  experiments  said  to  be  made  in 
Italy,  and  in  this  country,  on  the  production  of  muriate 
of  soda  are  recent,  ||  and  the  discussions  with  regard  to 
them  still  alive.  As  early  as  1800,  I  had  found  that 
when  separate  portions  of  distilled  water,  filling  two 
glass  tubes  connected  by  moist  bladders,  or  any  moist 
animal  or  vegetable  substances,  were  submitted  to  the 
electrical  action  of  the  pile  of  Volta  by  means  of  gold 
wires,  a  nitro-muriatic  solution  of  gold  appeared  in  the 
tube  containing  the  positive  wire,  or  the  wire  transmit- 
ting the  electricity,  and  a  solution  of  soda  in  the  oppo- 
site tube;f  but  I  soon  ascertained  that  the  muriatic 
acid  owed  its  appearance  to  the  animal  or  vegetable 
matters  employed ;  for  when  the  same  fibres  of  cotton 
were  made  use  of  in  successive  experiments,  and 
washed  after  every  process  in  a  weak  solution  of  nitric 

*  Nicholson's  Journal,  4to.  vol.  iv.  p.  183.        t  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  261. 

X  Annales  de  Chimie,  torn,  xxxvii.  p.  233. 

§  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  ix.  p.  181. 

II  By  M.  Pacchioni/and  by  Mr.  Peele,  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xxi.  p.  279. 

f  I  shewed  the  results  of  the  experiment  to  Dr.  Beddoes  at  this  time ; 
and  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Sir  James  Hall,  Mr.  Clayfield,  and 
other  friends  in  1801. 


AGENCIES  OF  ELECTRICITY.  3 

acid^  the  water  in  the  apparatus  containing  them^ 
though  acted  on  for  a  great  length  of  time  with  a  very 
strong  power^  at  last  produced  no  effect  upon  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver. 

In  cases  when  I  had  procured  much  soda,  the  glass 
at  its  point  of  contact  with  the  wire  seemed  consider- 
ably corroded;  and  I  was  confirmed  in  my  idea  of 
referring  the  production  of  the  alkali  principally  to  this 
source,  by  finding  that  no  fixed  saline  matter  could  be 
obtained,  by  electrifying  distilled  water  in  a  single  agate 
cup  from  two  points  of  platina  connected  with  the 
Voltaic  battery.  Similar  conclusions  with  regard  to 
the  appearance  of  the  muriatic  acid  had  been  formed 
by  the  Galvanic  Society  of  Paris,  by  Dr.  WoUaston, 
who  hit  upon  the  happy  expedient  of  connecting  the 
tubes  together  by  well  washed  asbestus ;  and  by  MM. 
Biot  and  Thenard.* 

Mr.  Sylvester,  however,  in  a  Paper  published  in  Mr. 
Nicholson's  Journal  for  last  August,  states,  that  though 
no  fixed  alkali  or  muriatic  acid  appears  when  a  single 
vessel  is  employed ;  yet  that  they  are  both  formed  when 
two  vessels  are  used.  And  to  do  away  all  objections 
with  regard  to  vegetable  substances  or  glass,  he  con- 
ducted his  process  in  a  vessel  made  of  baked  tobacco- 
pipe  clay  inserted  in  a  crucible  of  platina.     I  have  no 

*  No.  XL.  Du  Moniteur,  1S06.  [For  many  years  this  Paper  was 
the  Journal  of  Science  as  weU  as  of  War,  presenting  an  incongmous 
mixture  not  nncharacteristic  of  the  individual  of  whom  it  was  the 
organ.  During  this  period,  so  little  intercourse  was  there  between 
France  and  England,  that  months  often  elapsed  between  the  publication 
of  a  scientific  discoyery  in  one  country  and  its  being  known  in  the 
other.  And,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  state  connected  with  war,  less  deli- 
cacy was  observed  by  men  of  science  in  the  two  countries,  in  engaging  in 
researches  which  they  had  not  themselves  originated,  thereby  producing 
an  active  competition,  which  on  the  whole  probably  was  for  the  advan- 
tage of  science.] 
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doubt  of  tba  covrectnefl^  o£  his  fesults:  but  the  conclu- 
sion appears  objecdonable.  He  conceives  that  h? 
obtained  fi^d  alkali^  because  the  fluid  after  being 
heated  and  evaporated  left  a  matter  that  tinged  tui^ 
meric  brown,  which  would  have  happened  had  it  been 
lime,  a  substance  that  exists  in  coQsiderable  quaatities 
in  all  pipe*clay;  and  even  allowing  the  presence  of 
fixed  alkali,  the  materials  employed  for  the  manu&c- 
ture  of  tobacco-pipes  are  not  at  all  such  as  to  exclude 
the  combinations  of  this  substance. 

I  resumed  the  inquiry ;  I  procured  small  cylindrical 
cups  of  agate,  of  the  capacity  of  about  ^  <^  a  cubic  inch 
each.  They  were  boiled  for  some  hours  in  distilled 
water,  and  a  piece  of  very  white  and  transparent  amian- 
thus that  had  been  treated  in  the  same  way  was  mjade 
to  connect  them  together;  they  were  filled  with  dis- 
tilled water,  and  exposed  by  means  of  two  platina 
wir^s  to  a  current  of  electricity,  from  150  pairs  of  plates 
of  copper  and  zinc  4  inches  square,  made  active  by 
means  of  solution  of  alum.  After  48  hours  the  process 
was  ei^amin^d :  paper  tinged  with  litmus  plunged  into 
the  tube  containing  the  transmitting  or  positive  wire 
was  immediately  strongly  reddened.  Paper  cplouxed  by 
turmeric  introduced  into  the  other  tube  had  its  colour 
much  deepened;  the  acid  matter  gave  a  very  alight 
degree  of  turbidness  to  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  fluid  that  affected  turmeriq  retained  this  property 
after  being  strongly  boiled;  and  it  appeared  moire 
vivid  as  the  quantity  became  reduced  by  evaporati<M» ; 
carbonate  of  ammonia  was  mixed  with  it,  and  the  whole 
dried  and  exposed  to  a  strong  heat:  a  minute  quantity 
of  white  matter  remained,  which,  as  fiur  as  my  examin*- 
tion  could  go,  had  the  properties  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
I  compared  it  with  similar  minute  portions  of  the  pure 
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carbonates  of  pdtadi  and  soda.  It  was  not  so  delique^ 
soent  as  tkt  former  of  these  bodies,  and  it  foraied  a 
salt  with  nitric  acid,  whidi  like  nitrate  of  soda  soon 
attracted  moisture  from  a  damp  atmosphere,  and  became 
fluid. 

Hiis  result  was  imexpected,  but  it  was  &r  from  oon^ 
Tincing  me  that  the  substances  which  I  had  obtained 
were  generated.  In  a  similar  process,  with  glass  tubes, 
cairied  on  exactly  under  the  same  circumstances,  and 
for  the  same  time,  I  obtained  a  <}uantity  of  alkali  which 
must  haire  been  more  than  t\v«ntj  times  greater,  but  no 
traces  of  muriatic  acid.  There  was  nucfa  probabili^ 
that  tike  agate  might  contain  some  minute  portion  of 
saline  matter,  aot  easily  detected  by  chemical  analysis, 
rither  in  combination,  or  intimate  adhesion  in  its  pores. 
To  determine  this,  I  repeated  the  experiment  a  second, 
a  third,  and  a  fimrtih  time.  In  the  second  expetimeet 
turbidness  was  still  produced  by  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  in  the  tube  containing  the  acid,  but  it  was 
less  distinct ;  in  the  third  process  it  was  barely  percep- 
tible :  and  in  the  fourth  the  two  fluids  remained  per^ 
fectly  dear  after  the  mixture*  The  quantity  of  alkaline 
matter  diminished  an  every  operation ;  and  in  the  last 
process,  though  the  battery  had  been  kept  in  great 
activity  for  three  days,  tJie  fluid  possessed  in  a  very 
slight  degree  only  the  power  of  acting  on  piqper  tinged 
with  turmeric ;  but  its  alkaline  property  was  veiy  sensi^ 
fole  to  litmus  paper  slightly  reddened,  which  is  a  much 
more  delicate  test :  and  after  evaporation  and  the  pro- 
cess by  caiixmate  of  ammonia,  a  barely  perceptible 
qnuitity  of  fixed  alkali  was  still  left.  The  acid  matter 
in  the  other  tube  was  abundant ;  its  taste  was  sour ;  it 
smelt  like  water  over  which  large  quantities  of  nitrous 
gas  have  been  long  kept ;  it  did  not  afiect  solution  of 
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muriate  of  barytes;  and  a  drop  of  it  placed  upon  a 
polished  plate  of  silver  left  after  evaporation  a  black 
stain^  precisely  similar  to  that  produced  by  extremely 
diluted  nitrous  acid. 

After  these  results^  I  could  no  longer  doubt  that  some 
saline  matter  existing  in  the  agate  tubes  had  been  the 
source  of  the  acid  matter  capable  of  precipitating  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  of  much  of  the  alkali.  Four  additional 
repetitions  of  the  process,  however,  convinced  me  that 
there  was  likewise  some  other  cause  for  the  presence  of 
this  last  substance ;  for  it  continued  to  appear  to  the 
last,  in  quantities  suificiently  distinguishable,  and  appa- 
rently equal  in  every  case.  I  had  used  every  precau- 
tion ;  I  had  included  the  tubes  in  glass  vessels  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  circulating  air;  all  the  acting  materials  had 
been  repeatedly  washed  with  distilled  water ;  and  no 
part  of  them  in  contact  with  the  fluid  had  been  touched 
by  the  fingers. 

The  only  substance  which  I  could  now  conceive 
capable  of  ftimishing  the  fixed  alkali  was  the  water 
itself.  This  water  appeared  pure  by  the  tests  of  nitrate 
of  silver  and  muriate  of  barytes ;  but  potash  and  soda, 
as  is  well  known,  rise  in  small  quantities  in  rapid  dis- 
tillations ;  and  the  New  River  water,  which  I  made  use 
o^  contains  animal  and  vegetable  impurities,  which  it 
was  easy  to  conceive  might  fiimish  neutral  salts  capable 
of  being  carried  over  in  vivid  ebullition. 

To  make  the  experiment  in  as  refined  a  form  as  pos- 
sible, I  procured  two  hollow  cones  of  pure  gold  con- 
tainii^  about  25  grains  of  water  each ;  they  were  filled 
with  distilled  water,  connected  together  by  a  moistened 
piece  of  amianthus  which  had  been  used  in  the  former 
experiments,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  Voltaic 
battery  of  100  pairs  of  plates  of  copper  and  zinc  of  6 
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inches  square,  in  which  the  fluid  was  a  solution  of  alum 
and  diluted  sulphuric  acid*  In  ten  minutes  the  water 
in  the  negative  tube  had  gained  the  power  of  giving 
a  slight  blue  tint  to  litmus  paper:  and  the  water  in  the 
positive  tube  rendered  it  red.  The  process  was  con- 
tinued for  14  hours ;  the  acid  increased  in  quantity 
during  the  whole  time,  and  the  water  became  at  last 
very  sour  to  the  taste.  The  alkaline  properties  of  the 
fluid  in  the  other  tube,  on  the  contrary,  remained  sta- 
tionary, and  at  the  end  of  the  time,  it  did  not  act  upon 
litmus  or  turmeric  paper  more  than  in  the  first  trial :  the 
effect  was  less  vivid  after  it  had  been  strongly  heated 
for  a  minute ;  but  evaporation  and  the  usual  process 
proved  that  some  fixed  alkali  was  present.  The  acid;  as 
far  as  its  properties  were  examined,  agreed  with  pure 
nitrous  acid,  having  an  excess  of  nitrous  gas. 

I  repeated  the  experiment,  and  carried  on  the  process 
for  three  days ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  water  in 
the  tube  was  decomposed  and  evaporated  to  more  than 
one-half  of  its  original  quantity ;  the  acid  was  strong, 
but  the  alkali  in  as  minute  a  portion  as  in  the  last  ex- 
periment. It  acted  indeed  rather  more  vividly  on  the 
tests,  on  account  of  the  greater  diminution  of  the  fluid, 
but  presented  the  same  results  after  being  heated. 

It  was  now  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  water  con- 
tained some  substance  in  very  minute  quantities,  capable 
of  causing  the  appearance  of  fixed  alkali,  but  which  was 
soon  exhausted;  and  the  question  that  immediately 
presented  itself  was.  Is  this  substance  saline  matter  car- 
ried over  in  distillation?  or  is  it  nitrogen  gas  which 
exists  in  minute  portions  in  all  water  that  has  been  ex- 
posed to  air,  and  which,  if  an  element  of  the  fixed 
alkali,  would  under  the  circumstances  of  the  experi- 
ment have  been  soon  exhausted,  whilst  its  absorption 
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from  the  atauMphefe  would  be  impeded  by  the  satura- 
tion of  the  water  with  hydrogen? 

I  was  much  move  indined  to  die  fimner  than  to  the 
latter  supposition*  I  evapocated  a  quart  of  the  disdlled 
water  that  I  had  uaed^  very  slowly  at  a  heat  bdow  140^ 
Fahrenheit,  in  a  silver  still ;  a  solid  matter  remained, 
equal  to  -/^  of  a  grain ;  this  matter  had  a  saline  but 
metallic  taste^  and  was  deliquescent  when  exposed  to 
air:  I  could  not  obtain  fiom  it  regular  crystals ;  it  did 
not  affect  turmeric  or  litmus,  but  a  part  of  it,  after 
being  heated  red,  in  a  nlyer  crucible,  exhibited  Btroog 
alkaline  properties.  It  was  not  possible  to  make  a 
minute  analysis  of  so  small  a  quantity,  but  it  aj^peared 
to  me  to  be  principally  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda  and 
nitrate  of  lead ;  and  the  metallic  substance,  it  is  eaoBt 
likely,  was  fiimiahed  by  die  condensing  tube  of  the 
common  still. 

The  existence  of  saline  matter  in  the  distilled  water 
being  thus  distinct,  it  was  easy  to  determine  its  opera- 
tion in  the  experiment.  I  filled  the  two  gold  cones 
with  water  in  the  usual  mann^  ;  that  negatiYely  electri- 
fied,  soon  attained  the  maximum  of  its  etkct  upon  tur- 
meric paper.  I  then  introduced  into  it  a  very  minute 
portion  of  the  substance  obtained  by  the  process  of 
evaporation  that  has  been  just  described ;  in  less  than 
two  minutes  its  effects  were  evident ;  and  in  five  minutes 
the  tint  of  the  paper  was  changed  to  a  bright  brown. 

I  now  conceived  that  by  c(dlecting  the  water  obtained 
in  the  second  process  of  slow  distillation  I  should  be 
able  to  carry  <m  the  experiment  without  any  appearance 
of  fixed  alkali,  and  the  trial  proved  that  I  was  not  mis- 
taken. 

Some  of  this  water  was  introduced  into  the  gold 
tubes,  and  the  amianthus  moistened  by  it 
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After  two  bours  the  water  in  the  iMgttive  tube  pro- 
duced DO  efFect  upon  turmeric  paper;  it  did  produce 
an  effect  upoo  litmus^  which  it  required  great  minute- 
ness of  observation  to  peiceiye ;  but  it  wholly  loet  the 
power  by  being  heated  strongly  for  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes,  so  there  is  every  reison  for  supposing  that  it  was 
owing  to  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia. 

I  made  a  similar  ezpeiiment  with  a  portion  of  the 
same  water  in  the  tubes  of  agate  that  had  been  so  often 
used,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  the  results  pre- 
cisely the  same. 

To  detail  any  more  operaticms  of  this  kind  will  be 
unnecessary ;  aU  the  fiicts  prove  that  the  fixed  alkali  is 
not  generatedy  but  evehtdj  either  firom  the  solid  materitds 
employed,  or  fiom  saline  matter  in  the  water. 

I  have  made  many  experiments  in  vessels  composed 
of  different  snbstances,  with  the  water  procured  by  very 
slow  distillation:  and  in  almost  every  instance  some 
fixed  alkali  appeared. 

In  tubes  of  wax  the  alkaline  matter  was  a  mixture  of 
soda  and  potash;  and  the  acid  matter  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phuric, muriatic,  and  nitric  adds. 

In  a  tube  of  resin,  the  alkaline  matter  seemed  to  be 
principally  potash. 

A  cube  of  Carrara  marble  of  about  an  inch,  having 
an  aperture  in  its  centre,  was  placed  in  a  crucible  of 
pladna,  which  was  filled  as  high  as  the  upper  surface  of 
the  cube  with  the  purified  water,  the  aperture  was  filled 
with  the  same  fluid ;  the  cruciUe  was  positively  electri- 
fied by  a  strong  Voltaic  power,  and  a  negatively  electri- 
fied wire  introduced  into  the  aperture. 

The  water  soon  gained  the  property  of  affecting  the 
tint  of  turmeric;  and  fixed  alkali  and  lime  were 
both  obtained  from  it:  and  this  effect  took  place  in 

b5 
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repeated  experiments :  the  fixed  alkali,  however,  dimi- 
nished in  quantity  every  time ;  and  after  eleven  pro- 
cesses conducted  firom  two  to  three  hours  each,  disap- 
peared altogether.  The  production  of  lime-water  was 
imiform. 

I  made  a  solution  of  500  grains  of  this  marble  in 
nitric  acid;  I  decomposed  the  mixture  by  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  and  I  collected  and  evaporated  the  fluid 
part,  and  decomposed  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  by  heat 
About  I*  of  a  grain  of  fixed  saline  matter  remained, 
which  had  soda  for  its  base. 

It  was  possible  that  the  Carrara  marble  might  have 
been  recently  exposed  to  sea-water ;  I  therefore  tried, 
in  the  same  way,  a  piece  of  granular  marble,  which  I 
had  myself  broken  fi:om  a  rock  on  one  of  the  highest  of 
the  primitive  mountams  of  Donegal  It  afforded  fixed 
alkali  by  the  agency  of  negative  electricity. 

A  piece  of  argillaceous  schist  firom  Cornwall,  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  gave  the  same  result;  and  ser- 
pentine fi*om  the  Lizard,  and  grauwacke  firom  North 
Wales,  both  afforded  soda.  It  is  probable  that  there 
are  few  stones  that  do  not  contain  some  minute  portions 
of  saline  matter,  which  in  many  cases  may  be  mechani- 
cally difiused  through  their  substance :  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  this,  when  we 
consider  that  all  our  common  rocks  and  strata  bear 
evident  marks  of  having  been  anciently  covered  by 
the  sea. 

I  was  now  able  to  determine  distinctly,  that  the  soda 
procured  in  glass  tubes  came  principally  firom  the  glass, 
as  I  had  always  supposed. 

I  used  the  two  cones  of  gold  with  the  purified  water 
and  the  amianthus ;  the  process  was  conducted  as  usuaL 
After  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  negatively  electrified 
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tube  did  not  change  the  colour  of  turmeric.  I  intro- 
duced into  the  top  of  it  a  bit  of  glass ;  in  a  few 
minutes  the  fluid  at  the  surface  rendered  the  tint  of  the 
paper  of  a  deep  bright  brown. 

I  had  never  made  any  experiments,  in  which  acid 
matter  having  the  properties  of  nitrous  acid  was  not 
produced,  and  the  longer  the  operation  the  greater  was 
the  quantity  that  appeared. 

Volatile  alkali  likewise  seemed  to  be  always  formed 
in  very  minute  portions,  during  the  first  few  minutes  in 
the  purified  water  in  the  gold  cones,  but  the  limit  to 
its  quantity  was  soon  attained. 

It  was  natural  to  account  for  both  these  appearances, 
fi'om  the  combination  of  nascent  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
respectively  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  common  air  dis- 
solved in  water:  and  Dr.  Priestley's  experiments  on  the 
absorption  of  gases  by  water  (on  this  idea)  would  fur- 
nish an  easy  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  constant 
production  of  the  acid,  and  the  limited  production  of 
the  alkali :  for  hydrogen,  during  its  solution  in  water, 
seems  to  expel  nitrogen ;  whilst  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
are  capable  of  co-existing  dissolved  in  that  fluid.''^ 

To  render  the  investigation  more  complete,  I  intro- 
duced the  two  cones  of  gold  with  purified  water  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump ;  the  receiver  was  exhausted 
till  it  contained  only  ^  of  the  original  quantity  of 
air;  and  then,  by  means  of  a  convenient  apparatus, 
the  tubes  were  connected  with  an  active  Voltaic  pile  of 
50  pairs  of  plates  of  4  inches  square.  The  process 
was  carried  on  for  18  hours,  when  the  result  was  ex- 
amined. The  water  in  the  negative  tube  produced  no 
efiect  upon  prepared  litmus,  but  that  in  the  positive 
tube  gave  it  a  barely  perceptible  tinge  of  red. 

*  Priestley's  Experiments  and  Obsenrations,  toI.  i.  page  69. 
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An  incomparably  greater  quaati^  of  acid  would  bave 
been  fonned  in  a  similar  tipae  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  small  portion  of  nitrogen  gas  remaining  in  contact 
with  the  water,  seemed  adequate  to  the  effect 

I  repeated  the  experiment  under  more  conclusive 
circumstances.  I  airanged  the  apparatus  as  before ;  I 
exhausted  the  receiver,  and  filled  it  with  hydrogen  gas 
firom  a  convenient  airholder;  I  made  a  second  ex* 
haustion,  and  again  introduced  hydrogen  that  had  been 
carefully  prepared.  The  process  was  conducted  for 
24  hours,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  neitl^er  of  the 
portions  of  the  water  altered  in  the  slightest  disgree  the 
tint  of  litmus. 

It  seems  evident  then  that  water,  chemically  pure,  is 
decomposed  by  electricity  into  gaseous  matter  alone, 
into  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

The  cause  of  its  decomposition,  and  of  the  other 
decompositions  which  have  been  mentioned,  will  be 
hereafter  discussed. 

III.   On  the  Agencies  of  Electricity  in  the  DecampasitioH 

of  various  Compounds. 

The  experiments  that  have  been  detailed  on  the  pro- 
duction of  alkali  j&om  glass,  and  on  the  decomposition 
of  various  saline  compounds  contained  in  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  offered  some  curious  objects  of 
inquiry. 

It  was  evident,  that  in  all  changes  in  which  acid  and 
tdkaline  matter  had  been  present,  the  acid  matter  col- 
lected in  the  water  round  the  positively  electrified  me- 
tallic surfiice ;  and  the  alkaline  matter  round  the  nega- 
tively metallic  surface;  and  this  principle  of  action 
appeared  immediately  related  to  one  of  the  first  pheno- 
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mena  observed  in  the  Voltaic  pile»  the  decompositioii  of 
the  muriate  of  soda  attached  to  the  pa8te<-boafd;  and 
to  many  Acts  which  have  been  since  obsenred  on  the 
separation  of  the  constituent  parts  of  neutrosaline  and 
metallic  solutions,  particularly  those  detailed  by  MM. 
Hisinger  and  Berzelius,* 

The  first  experiments  that  I  made  immediatdy  with 
respect  to  this  subject  were  on  the  decompositicm  of 
solid  bodies,  insoluble,  or  difiBcultly  soluble  in  water. 
From  the  effects  of  the  electrical  agency  on  glass,  I  ex- 
pected that  various  earthy  compounds  would  undeigp 
change  under  similar  circumstances ;  and  the  results  of 
the  trials  were  decided  and  satisfiu^tory. 

Two  cups  made  of  compact  sulphate  of  lime,  con- 
taining about  14  grain-measures  of  water  each^  were 
connected  together  by  fibrous  sulphate  of  lime,  which 
was  moistened  by  pure  water :  the  cups  were  filled  with 
this  fluid ;  platina  wires  firom  the  Voltaic  battery  of  100 
pairs  of  plates  of  six  inches  were  introduced  into  them, 
so  that  the  circuit  of  electricity  was  through  the  fibrous 
sulphate  of  lime*  In  five  minutes  the  water  in  the  cup 
connected  with  the  positive  wire  became  acid ;  that  in 
the  opposite  cup  strongly  tinged  turmeric.  After  an 
hour  the  fluids  were  accurately  examined :  when  it  was 
found  that  a  pure  and  saturated  solution  of  lime  had 
been  produced  in  the  cup  containing  the  negative  wire, 
which  was  partially  covered  with  a  crust  of  lime ;  and 
that  the  other  cup  was  filled  with  a  moderately  strong 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid. 

I  procured  two  cubical  pieces  of  crystallized  sulphate 
of  strontites,  of  about  an  inch ;  a  hole  was  drilled  in 
each  capable  of  containing  about  8  grains  of  water :  the 
cubes  were  plunged  in  pure  water  in  a  platina  crucible ; 

*  AnnalM  de  Chimle,  torn.  U.  p.  107. 
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and  the  level  of  the  fluid  preserved  a  few  lines  below 
the  surface  of  the  cubes ;  two  platina  wires  were  in- 
troduced into  the  holes,  which  were  filled  with  pure 
water.  The  disengagement  of  gas,  when  the  wires 
were  connected  with  tlie  battery  of  100,  proved  that  the 
sulphate  of  strontites  was  sufficiently  porous  to  form  a 
proper  conducting^ch^n.  The  results  were  much  longer 
in  being  obtained  in  this  experiment  than  in  the  last : 
some  time  elapsed  before  a  sensible  effect  could  be  per- 
ceived; but  the  termination  was  similar.  In  30  hours 
the  fluid  in  the  cavity  containing  the  negative  wure  had 
gained  the  property  of  precipitating  solution  of  sulphate 
of  potash ;  and  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
other  cavky  was  evident  fix)m  its  effect  upon  solution  of 
muriate  of  barytes* 

I  made  an  experiment  upon  fluate  of  lime  under  like 
circumstances;  but  the  crystallized  fluate  not  being 
equally  permeable  to  moisture,  the  two  cavities  were 
connected  by  moist  asbestus.  This  decomposition  was 
likewise  very  slow ;  but  in  the  course  of  two  days  a 
prettj  strong  solution  of  lime  was  obtained  in  one  tube ; 
and  an  acid  fluid  in  the  other,  which  precipitated  acetite 
of  lead,  and  left  a  spot  upon  the  glass  from  which  it  had 
evaporated. 

Sulphate  of  barytes,  as  might  be  supposed,  proved 
much  more  difficult  of  decomposition  than  either  sul- 
phate of  strontites  or  fluate  of  lime.  I  had  made  four 
or  five  experiments  upon  it,  with  the  same  kind  of 
apparatus  that  had  been  applied  to  the  fluate  of  lime, 
before  I  was  able  to  gain  decided  results.  In  the  last 
process  performed  on  this  substance,  two  pieces  of  a 
large  single  crystal  were  hollowed  by  grinding,  so  as  to 
contain  about  five  grains  of  water  each ;  they  were  con- 
nected by  moist  asbestus,    and  constantly  subjected 
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during  four  days  to  the  strong  action  of  a  battery  of 
150  pairs  of  plates  of  4  inches  square.  As  the  water 
diminished,  its  place  was  supplied  by  new  quantities. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment  the  fluid  on  the 
positive  side  of  the  apparatus  instantly  reddened  litmus, 
tasted  very  sour,  and  gave  a  distinct  precipitate  with  a 
solution  of  muriate  of  bary tes ;  the  water  on  the  other 
side  deepened  the  tincture  of  turmeric;  but  did  not 
render  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash  turbid.  There 
was  a  small  quantity  of  white  crust,  however,  on  the 
sides  and  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  and  I  conceived 
that  this  might  be  the  baiytes,  which,  during  the  ex- 
tremely slow  decomposition,  would  have  combined  with 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere.  To  ascertain  if 
this  had  been  the  case,  I  introduced  into  the  cavity  a 
drop  of  diluted  muriatic  acid;  a  slight  effervescence 
appeared,  and  the  fluid  obtained  occasioned  a  distinct 
white  cloudiness  in  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda. 

In  all  these  cases  the  constituent  parts  of  the  bodies 
newly  arranged  by  the  effects  of  electricity  existed  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  exposed  on  a  lai^e  sm&ce 
to  its  action.  I  had  great  reason  to  believe,  however, 
from  the  trials  with  distilled  water  in  different  vessels, 
that  very  minute  portions  of  acid  and  alkaline  matter 
might  be  disengaged  by  this  agency  firom  solid  com- 
binations, principally  consisting  of  the  pure  earths. 

This  part  of  the  investigation  was  easily  eluci- 
dated. 

For  a  purpose  of  geological  inquiry,  which  on  a 
future  occasion  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  laying  be- 
fore the  Society,  I  had  made  a  careful  analysis  of  a 
specimen  of  fine  grained  basalt  from  Port  Rush  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  by  means  of  fusion  with  boracic 
acid :  it  had  afforded  in  100  parts  3^  parts  of  soda,  and 
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aearlj  ^  a  part  of  muriatic  acid,  with  15  parts  of  lime. 
This  stone  appeared  to  me  very  well  fitted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  experimeut:  cavities  were  dnUed  in  two  pieces, 
properly  shaped;  thej  contained  about  12  grains  of 
water  each;  they  were  connected  by  moistened  ami- 
anthus, and  the  process  conducted  as  usual  with  a  power 
of  50  pairs  of  plates.  At  the  end  of  ten  hours  the 
result  was  examined  with  care.  The  fluid  that  had 
been  positively  electrified  had  the  strong  smell  of  oxy* 
muriatic  acid,  and  copiously  precipitated  nitrate  of 
silver ;  the  other  portion  of  fluid  aflected  turmeric,  and 
lefi;  by  evaporation  a  substance  which  seemed  to  be  a 
mixture  of  lime  and  soda. 

A  part  of  a  specimen  of  compact  zeolite,  fix>m  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  which  by  analysis  had  given  7  parts 
in  100  of  soda,  had  a  small  cavity  made  in  it;  it  was 
immeiged  in  pure  water  in  a  crucible  of  platina,  and 
electrified  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cube  of  Carrara 
marble,  mentioned  in  page  9.  In  less  than  two  minutes 
the  water  in  the  cavity  had  gained  the  property  of 
changing  the  colour  of  turmeric ;  and  in  half  an  hour 
the  solution  was  disagreeably  alkaline  to  the  taste.  The 
matter  dissolved  proved  to  be  soda  and  lime. 

Lepidolite,  treated  in  the  same  way,  gave  potash. 

A  piece  of  vitreous  lava,  fix>m  Etna,  gave  alkaline 
matter,  which  seemed  to  be  a  mixture  of  soda,  potash, 
and  lime. 

As  in  these  trials  the  object  was  merely  to  ascertain 
the  general  &ct  of  decomposition,  the  process  was  never 
conducted  for  a  sufficient  time  to  develope  a  quantity 
of  alkaline  matter  capable  of  being  conveniently  weighed, 
and  of  course  any  loss  of  weight  of  the  substance  could 
not  be  determined. 

I  thought  it  right,  however,  to  make  one  experunent 
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of  Aifl  kind,  for  the  sake  of  lemoyii^  every  possibffity 
of  doubt  on  the  source  of  the  difFerent  products;  and 
I  selected  for  this  purpose  glass,  as  a  eabetanoe  appa- 
rently insokiUe  in  ivater,  and  not  likely  to  afibrd  in  any 
^way  erroneous  results. 

The  balance  that  I  employed  ion  made  for  the  Royal 
Institutiofi,  by  Mr,  Fidler,  after  the  model  of  that  be- 
longing to  the  Royal  Society ;  it  turns  readily  nidi  ^^^ 
of  a  grain  when  loaded  with  100  grains  on  each  side ;  a 
glass  tube  with  a  platina  wire  attached,  weighing  84 
grains  -fifg  was  connected  with  an  agate  oop,  by  ami- 
anthus ;  they  were  filled  with  porified  water,  and  elec- 
trified by  a  power  from  150  pah^  of  plates,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  platina  in  the  glass  tube  was  negative. 
The  process  was  continued  for  4  days,  when  the 
water  was  found  alkaline.  It  gave  by  evaporation  and 
exposure  to  a  heat  of  about  400^  Fahrenheit,  soda 
mixed  with  a  white  powder  insoluble  in  acids,  the  whole 
weight  of  whidi  -^^  of  a  grain.  The  glass  tube  care- 
fiilly  cleaned  and  dbried  weighed  84  grains,  -^^  The 
difference  between  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  tube  and 
die  weight  of  the  products  in  the  water  may  be  easily 
explained:  some  minute  detached  particles  of  amianthus 
were  present,  and  the  soda  must  have  contained  water, 
a  substance  which  it  is  probably  perfectly  &ee  fi*om  in 
glass. 

Having  obtained  such  results  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
engagements of  the  saline  parts  of  bodies  insoluble  in 
water,  I  made  a  number  of  experiments  on  soluble 
compounds ;  their  decomposition  was  always  much  more 
rapid,  and  the  phenomena  perfecdy  distinct. 

In  these  processes  I  employed  the  agate  cups  with 
platina  wires,  connected  by  amianthus  moistened  in 
pure  water ;  the  solutions  were  introduced  into  the  cups. 
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and  the  electrifying  power  applied  firom  batteries  of  50 
pairs  of  plates^  in  the  usual  way. 

A  diluted  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash  treated  in 
this  manner,  produced  in  four  hours  at  the  negative 
wire  a  weak  lixivium  of  potash;  and  a  solution  of  sul- 
phuric acid  at  the  positive  wire. 

The  phenomena  were  similar  when  sulphate  of  soda, 
nitrate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  barytes,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
phosphate  of  soda,  succinate,  oxalate,  and  benzoate  of 
ammonia,  and  alum  were  used.  The  acids  in  a  certain 
time  collected  in  the  tube  containing  the  positive  wire, 
and  the  alkalies  and  earths  in  that  containing  the  ne- 
gative wire. 

Solutions  of  the  muriatic  salts,  decomposed  in  the 
same  way,  uniformly  gave,  oxymuriatic  acid  on  the 
positive  side. 

When  compatible  mixtures  of  neutrosaline  solutions 
containing  the  common  mineral  acids  were  used,  the 
different  acids  and  the  different  bases  seemed  to  separate 
together  in  a  mixed  state,  without  any  respect  to  the 
orders  of  affinity. 

When  metallic  solutions  were  employed,  metallic 
crystals  or  depositions  were  formed,  as  in  common  gal- 
vanic experiments,  on  the  negative  wire,  and  oxide  was 
likewise  deposited  round  it ;  and  a  great  excess  of  acid 
was  soon  found  in  the  opposite  cup.  With  solutions  of 
iron,  zinc,  and  tin,  this  effect  took  place,  as  well  as 
with  the  more  oxidable  metals :  when  muriate  of  iron 
was  used,  the  black  substance  deposited  upon  the  wire 
was  magnetic,  and  dissolved  with  effervescence  in  mu- 
riatic acid ;  and  when  sulphate  of  zinc  was  used,  a  gray 
powder  possessed  of  the  metallic  lustre,  and  likewise 
soluble  with  effervescence,  appeared;  and  in  all  cases 
acid  in  excess  was  exhibited  on  the  positive  side. 
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Strong  or  saturated  saline  solutions,  as  might  have 
been  expected^  afforded  indications  of  the  progress  of 
decomposition  much  more  rapidly  than  weak  ones ;  but 
the  smallest  proportion  of  neutrosaline  matter  seemed  to 
be  acted  on  with  energy. 

A  very  simple  experiment  demonstrates  this  last 
principle.  If  a  piece  of  paper  tinged  with  turmeric, 
is  plunged  into  pure  water  in  a  proper  circuit,  in  con- 
tact with  the  negative  point,  the  very  minute  quantity 
of  saline  compound  contained  in  the  paper,  affords  al- 
kaline matter  sufficient  to  give  it  instantly  a  brown 
tint  near  its  point  of  contact :  and  acid  in  the  same 
manner  is  immediately  developed  from  litmus  paper,  at 
the  positive  surface. 

I  made  several  experiments,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
twiing  whether,  in  the  decompositions  by  electricity, 
the  separation  of  the  constituent  parts  was  complete 
from  the  last  portions  of  the  compound ;  and  whenever 
the  results  were  distinct,  this  evidently  appeared  to  be 
the  case. 

I  shall  describe  one  of  the  most  conclusive  of  the 
experiments :  a  very  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  po- 
tash, containing  20  parts  water  and  one  part  saturated 
solution,  at  64^,  was  electrified  in  the  two  agate  cups 
by  the  power  of  50  pairs  of  plates  for  three  days :  the 
connecting  amianthus,  which  had  been  moistened  with 
pure  water,  was  removed,  washed  with  pure  water,  and 
again  applied,  twice  every  day ;  by  this  precaution  the 
presence  of  any  neutral  salt  that  might  adhere  to  it, 
and  disturb  the  results  was  prevented.  The  alkali  oI> 
tained  in  this  process  in  the  solution  had  the  properties 
of  pure  potash ;  and  when  it  had  been  saturated  with 
nitric  acid  it  gave  no  turbidness  by  mixture  with  solu- 
tion of  muriate  of  barytes :   the  acid  matter  exposed 
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to   a  stroDg    beat    evapomted    wittunit    leaving   4uiy 
reriduuinu 


IV.   On  the  TTransfer  of  certain  of  the  constituent  Paris 
of  Bodies  by  the  Action  of  Electricity. 

M.  Gaudierot  hai  stated,*  that  in  a  single  galvanic 
circle  of  sine,  silver,  and  water,  in  on  active  state,  the 
oxide  of  rinc  formed  is  attracted  by  the  silver;  f  and 
MM.  Hisinger  and  Berselitis  detail  an  acoousit  of  an 
experiment,  in  which  solution  of  nrariate  of  lime  being 
placed  in  the  positive  part  of  a  siphon,  electrified  by 
wires  fh>m  a  Voltaic  pile,  and  distilled  water  in  the 
negative  part,  lime  appeared  in  the  distilled  water. 

These  ficts  rendered  it  piobaUe,  that  the  saline 
elements  evolved  in  decomposidoiK  by  electricity  were 
capable  of  being  transferred  from  one  electrified  sarfiice 
to  another,  according  to  their  nsnal  order  of  airange- 
ment :  but  to  demonstrate  this  clearly,  new  researdies 
were  wanting. 

I  connected  one  of  the  cups  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
mentioned  page  13,  with  a  cup  of  agate  by  asbestos ; 
and,  filling  them  with  purified  water,  made  the  platina 
wire  in  the  cup  of  sulphate  of  lime  transmit  the  electri- 
city fiom  a  power  of  100;  a  wire  in  the  agate  cup 
received  it.  In  about  four  hours  a  strong  solution  of 
lime  was  found  in  the  agate  cup,  and  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  cup  of  sulphate  of  lime.  By  reversing  the  order, 
and  canying  on  the  process  for  a  similar  time,  the  sul- 
phuric acid  appeared  in  the  agate  cup,  and  the  solution 
of  lime  on  the  oppomte  side. 

Many  trials  were  made  widi  other  saline  substances, 

*  Annales  de  Chimie,  vol.  xxxiz.  page  S09. 
t  Hiid.  Tol.  11.  page  171. 


wkh  aoalogoua  results,  Wb<^  the  compoundfl  9f  the 
8tr(^9g  mtfieral  acids  with  nlkabne  or  atkaKae^arthy 
bese^  wei^e  iotioduced  into  one  tube  of  glasSi  distilled 
water  connected  by  amianthus  being  in  another  tube* 
both  connected  by  wires  of  piatina  in  ijbe  Voltaic  ar- 
rang^ment,  the  base  always  passed  into  the  distilled 
water  when  it  W9a  negqktive>  and  the  acid  when  it  was 
positive. 

The  metals  and  the  metallic  oxides  passed  towards 
the  negative  sur&ce  like  the  alkaliesi  and  collected 
round  it.  In  a  case  in  which  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  was  used  on  the  positive  side^.  aad  distilled  water 
on  the  negative,  silver  appeared  on  the  wh<de  oS  the 
transipHting  a^ianthu^,  so  aa  to  cover  it  with  a  thin 
metalUc  jSlm. 

The  time  required  for  these  transmissions  (the  qqan^ 
tity  and  intensity  of  the  electricity;  and  other  circum- 
stances remaining  the  same)  seemed  to  be  in  some 
proportiw  as  the  length  of  the  intermediate  volume  of 
water.  Thus  when  with  the  power  of  lOO,  sulphate  of 
potash  was  on  the  negative  side^  and  distilled  water  on 
the  positive  side,  the  distance  between  the  wires  being 
only  an  inch,  sulphuric  acid,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be 
very  manifest,  was  found  in  the  water  in  less  than  five 
minutes:  but  when  the  tubes  were  connected  by  an 
intermediate  vessel  of  pure  water»  so  as  to  make  the 
circuit  8  inches,  14  hours  were  required  to  produce  the 
same  effect 

To  asi^ei^tain  wbetb<$r  the  contact  of  the  saline  solu- 
tion with  a  m^taltic  su^rfi^e  was  necessary  fov  the 
decomposition  and  trsiusler,  I  introduced  purified  water 
ii^two^ass  tttbea;  a  vessel  eo^twrag  solution  of  mu^ 
riat^  of  potash  was  oonnected  with  theip  respectively  by 
apiia^thua ;  and  th^  sfxwg^ifiwt  wi^  saad^  'm,  such  a 
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way,  that  the  level  of  both  the  portions  of  purified 
water  was  higher  than  the  level  of  the  saline  solution. 

In  this  case,  the  saline  matter  was  distant  from  each 
of  the  wires  at  least  §  of  an  inch ;  yet  alkaline  matter 
soon  appeared  in  one  tube,  and  acid  matter  in  the 
other:  and  in  16  hours  moderately  strong  solutions  of 
potash,  and  of  muriatic  acid  had  been  formed. 

In  this  case  of  electrical  transfer  or  attraction,  the 
acid  and  alkaline  matter  seemed  to  be  perfectly  pure ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  uniformly  the 
case  in  aU  experiments  carefully  made.  One  of  the 
instances  in  which  I  conceived  acid  most  likely  to  be 
present,  was  in  the  transfer  of  magnesia  from  sulphate 
of  magnesia  in  the  positive  tube,  to  distilled  water  in 
the  negative  tube.  I  examined  the  case,  taking  care 
that  the  distilled  water  was  never  upon  a  lower  level 
than  the  saline  solution :  the  process  was  continued  for 
some  hours,  till  a  considerable  quantity  of  magnesia 
had  appeared.  The  connecting  amianthus  was  removed, 
and  muriatic  acid  poured  into  the  tube :  the  saturated 
solution  did  not  precipitate  solution  of  muriate  of 
barytes. 

I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  the  trans- 
fer, and  the  course  of  the  acid  or  alkaline  matter  in 
these  decompositions,  by  using  solutions  of  litmus  and 
turmeric,  and  papers  coloured  by  these  substances :  and 
these  trials  led  to  the  knowledge  of  some  singular  and 
unexpected  circumstances. 

Two  tubes,  one  containing  distilled  water,  the  other  so- 
lution of  sulphate  of  potash,  were  each  connected  by  ami- 
anthus with  a  small  ounce  measure  filled  with  distilled 
water  tinged  by  litmus :  the  saline  solution  was  nega- 
tively electrified ;  and  as  it  was  natural  to  suppose,  that 
the  sulphuric  acid  in  passing  through  the  water  to  the 
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positive  side  would  redden  the  litmus  io  its  course, 
some  slips  of  moistened  paper  tinged  with  litmus  were 
placed  above  and  below  the  pieces  of  amianthus,  di- 
rectly in  the  circuit.  The  progress  of  the  experiment 
was  minutely  observed;  the  first  effect  of  reddening 
took  place  immediately  above  the  positive  surface, 
where  I  had  least  expected  it ;  the  red  tint  slowly  dif- 
fused itself  firom  the  positive  side  to  the  middle  of  the 
vessel,  but  no  redness  appeared  above  the  amianthus,  or 
about  it,  on  the  negative  side,  and  though  it  had  been 
constantly  transmitting  sulphuric  acid,  it  remained  un- 
affected to  the  last 

The  order  of  the  experiment  was  changed,  and  the 
saline  solution  placed  on  the  positive  side ;  a  solution 
and  papers  tinged  with  turmeric  being  substituted  for 
those  tinged  with  litmus.  The  effect  was  precisely 
analogous ;  the  turmeric  became  brown  first,  near  the 
negative  wire,  and  no  change  took  place  in  the  inter- 
mediate vessel  near  the  positive  wire. 

In  another  process,  the  two  glass  tubes  were  filled 
with  solution  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  the  intermediate 
vessel  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  silver;  paper  tinged 
with  turmeric  was  placed  on  the  positive  side,  and  paper 
tinged  with  Utmus  on  the  negative  side;  as  soon  as  the 
electrical  circuit  was  complete,  soda  began  to  appear  in 
the  negative  tube,  and  oxymuriatic  acid  in  the  positive 
tube;  and  the  alternate  products  were  exhibited  passing 
into  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  silver,  the  muriatic  acid 
occasioning  a  dense  heavy  precipitate,  and  the  soda  a 
more  diffused  and  a  lighter  one ;  but  neither  the  turme- 
ric transmitting  the  alkali,  nor  the  litmus  transmitting 
the  acid,  had  their  tints  in  the  slightest  degree  altered. 
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y.  On  the  Ptissagt  of  Acwb^  AlkalteSf  and  other  Sulh 
stances  through  various  attracting  chemical  Menstruay 
by  means  of  Ekctricity. 

As  acid  and  alkaline  substances  during  the  time  of 
their  electrical  transfer  passed  through  water  containing 
vegetable  colours  without  affecting  them»  or  apparently 
combining  with  them,  it  immediately  became  an  object 
of  inquiry,  whether  they  would  not  likewise  pass  through 
chemical  menstrua,  having  stronger  attractions  for  them; 
and  it  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  same 
power  which  destroyed  elective  affinity  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  metallic  points,  would  likewise  destroy  il;,  or  sus- 
pend its  operation,  throug^ut  the  whole  of  the  circuit 

An  arrangement  was  made,  of  the  same  vessels  and 
apparatus  employed  in  the  experiment  on  the  solution 
of  muriate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  silver  page  23.  So- 
lution of  sulphate  of  potash  was  placed  in  cimtact  with 
the  negatively  electziJGied  poinl^  pure  water  was  placed 
in  contact  with  the  positively  electrified  point,  and  a 
weak  solution  of  ammonia  was  made  the  middle  link  of 
the  conducting  chain;  so  that  no  sulphuric  acid  could 
pass  to  the  positive  point  in  the  distUled  water,  without 
passing  through  the  solution  of  ammonia. 

The  power  of  160  was  used:  in  less  than  five  minutes 
it  was  found,  by  means  of  litmus  paper,  that  acid  was 
collecting  round  the  positive  point;  in  half  an  hour, 
the  result  was  sufficiently  distinct  for  accurate  ezaminar 
tion. 

The  water  was  sour  to  the  taste,  and  precipitated  so- 
lution of  nitrate  of  barytes* 

Similar  experiments  were  made  with  solution  of  lime; 
and  weak  solutions  of  potash  and  soda,  and  the  results 
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were  analogous.  With  strong  solutions  of  potash  and 
soda  a  much  longer  time  was  required  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  acid ;  but  even  with  the  most  saturated  alkaline 
lixivium,  it  always  appeared  in  a  certain  period. 

Muriatic  acid,  from  miuriate  of  soda,  and  nitric  acid 
from  nitrate  of  potash,  were  transmitted  through  con- 
centrated alkaline  menstrua,  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

When  distilled  water  was  placed  in  the  negative  part 
of  the  circuit,  and  a  solution  of  sulphuric,  muriatic,  or 
nitric  acid,  in  the  middle,  and  any  neutral  salt  with  a 
base  of  lime,  soda,  potash,  ammonia,  or  magnesia,  in 
the  positive  part,  the  alkaline  matter  was  transmitted 
through  the  acid  matter  to  the  negative  sur&ce,  with 
similar  circumstances  to  those  occurring  during  the  pas- 
sage of  the  acid  through  the  alkaline  menstrua ;  and 
the  less  concentrated  the  solution,  the  greater  seemed 
to  be  the  &cility  of  transmission. 

I  tried  in  tMs  way  muriate  of  lime  with  sulphuric 
acid,  nitrate  of  potash  with  muriatic  acid,  sulphate  of 
soda  with  muriatic  acid,  and  muriate  of  magnesia  with 
sulphuric  acid;  I  employed  the  power  of  150;  and  in 
less  than  48  hours,  I  gained  in  all  these  cases  decided 
results;  and  magnesia  came  over  like  the  rest. 

Strontites  and  barytes  passed,  like  the  other  alkaline 
substances,  readily  through  muriatic  and  nitric  acids ; 
and,  vice  versd^  these  acids  passed  with  facility  through 
aqueous  solutions  of  barytes  and  strontites ;  but  in  ex- 
periments in  which  it  was  attempted  to  pass  sulphuric 
acid  through  the  same  menstrua^  or  to  pass  barytes  or 
strontites  through  this  acid,  the  results  were  very  dif- 
ferent. 

When  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash  was  in  the  nega- 
tive part  of  the  circuit,  distilled  water  in  the  positive 
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part,  aiid  eatwated  mhtion  of  baiytes  in  the  loliddlef  no 
eenaibl^  quantity  of  ^ulpburic  acid  eidsted  in  the  dis- 
tilled water  after.  30  hours,  the  power  of  150  beii)g 
used;  after  foui^  days,  sulphuric  acid  appeared,  biit 
the  quantify  was  extremely  minute;  much  sulphate  of 
barytes  had  formed  in  the  intermediate  vessel;  the  so* 
lution  of  barytes  was  so  weak  as  barely  to  tinge  litmus; 
and  a  thick  film  of  carbonate  of  barytes  had  formed  on 
the  surfiice  of  the  fluid.  With  solution  of  strontites 
the  result  was  very  analogous,  but  the  sulphuric  acid 
was  sensible  in.  three  days. 

When  soluticm  of  muriate  of  barytes  was  made  posi- 
tive by  the  power  of  150,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
intermediate,  and  distilled  water  negative,  no  baxytes 
appeared  vH  the  distilled  water,  when  the  ezperimeilt 
bad  been  carried  on  for  four  days;  but  much  oxymuria- 
tie  add  had  formed  in  the  positive  vessel,  and  much 
sulphate  of  barytes  had  been  deposited  in  the  sulphuric 
acid. 

Such  of  the  metallic  oxides  as  were  made  8u1]ject8  of 
experiment  passed  through  acid  solutions  fix>m  the  posi- 
tive to  the  negative  side,  but  the  effect  was  much  longer 
in  takilig  place  than  in  the  instances  of  the  transition  of 
alkaline  matter. '  When  solution  of  green  sulphate  of 
iron  was  made  positive,  solution  of  muriatic  acid  inter- 
mediate, and  water  negative,  in  the  usual  arrangement, 
green  oxide  of  iron  began  to  appear  in  about  ten 
hours  upon  the  negative  connecting  amianthus,  and 
iii  three  days  a  considerable  portion  had  been  de- 
posited in  the  tube.  Analogous  results  were  obtained 
with  sulphate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  lead,  and  nith)mu- 
riate  of  tin. 

I  made  several  experiments  on  the  transitbn  of  alka- 
line and  acid  matter  through  diffexent  neutrOsaline  solu- 
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ttons,  and  the  i^esulla  were  such  aa  might  wdl  have  been 
anlicifMdsd. 

,  When  SQlution  of  mniiate  of  barytes  was  negative) 
solutkni  of  sulphate  of  potash,  intennediate,  and  pure 
water  positive^  the  power  being  fhun  150,  snlpfaotic  acid 
appealed  in  about  five  minutes  in  the  distilled  water; 
and  in  two  hours  the  muriatic  acid  was  likewise  very 
evident.  When  salution  of  sulphate  of  potash  was  posi- 
tive, solution  of  muriate  of  baiytes  intermedi|ite,  and 
distilled'  water  n^ative/  the.  barjtes  i^peaied  in  the 
water  in  a  few  minutes;  the  potash  from  die  more  re- 
mote part  of  the  chain  was  nearly  an  hour  in  accutaiu** 
lating,  so  as  to  be  sensible. 

When  the  solution  of  muriate  of  barytes  was  positive, 
the  stdution  of  sulphate  of  potash  intermediate,  and 
distilled  water  n^ative,  the  potash  soon,  iqppeared  in 
the  distilled  water;  a  copious  precipitation  of  sulphate 
of  barytes  fimned  in  the  middle^ vessel;  but  after  ten 
hours  no  barytes  had  passed  into  the  water. 

When  solution  of  sulphate  of  silver  was  interposed  be- 
tween solution  of  muriate  of  barytes  on  the  negative 
side,  and  pure  water  on  the  positive  side,  sulphuric  acid 
alone  passed  into  the  distilled  water;  and  there  was  a 
copious  precipitation  in  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  sil- 
ver.    This  process  was  carried  on  for  ten  hours. 

I  tried  several  of  these  experiments  of  transition  upon 
vegetable  and  animal  substances  with  perfect  success. 

The  saline  matter  exposed  in  contact  with  the  metal, 
and  that  existing  in  the  vegetable  or  animal  substances, 
both  underwent  decompontion  and  transfer.;  and  the 
time  of  the  appearance  of  the  different  prodncts  at  the 
extremities  of  the  circuit  was  governed*  by  the  di^;ree 
of  their  viciiu^« 

Thus,  when  a  fresh. leafnstalk  of  the  polyanthus,  about 
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two  inches  long,  was  made  to  connect  a  positively  elec* 
trified  tube  containing  solution  of  nitrate  of  strontites, 
and  a  negatively  electrified  tube  containing  pure  water, 
the  water  soon  became  green,  and  gave  indications  of 
alkaline  properties,  and  free  nitric  acid  was  rapidly  sepa- 
rated in  the  positive  tube.  After  ten  minutes,  the  alka- 
line matter  was  examined;  it  consisted  of  potash  and 
lime,  and  as  yet  no  strontites  had  been  carried  into  it ; 
for  the  precipitate  it  gave  with  sulphuric  acid  readily 
dissolved  in  muriatic  acid.  In  half  an  hour  strontites, 
however,  appeared ;  and  in  four  hours  it  formed  a  very 
abundant  ingredient  of  the  solution. 

A  piece  of  muscular  flesh  of  beef,  of  about  three 
inches  in  length  and  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  was 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  medium  of  conmiunication 
between  muriate  of  barytes  and  distilled  water.  The 
first  products  were  soda,  ammonia,  and  lime ;  and  after 
an  hour  and  a  quarter,  the  barytes  was  veiy  evident 
There  was  much  firee  oxymuriatic  acid  in  the  positively 
electrified  tube,  but  no  particle  of  muriatic  acid  had 
passed  into  the  negative  tube,  either  from  the  muriatic 
solution  or  from  the  muscular  fibre. 

VI.  Some  general  Observations  on  these  Phenomena,  and 
on  the  Mode  of  Decomposition  and  Transition. 

It  will  be  a  general  expression  of  the  facts  that  have 
been  detailed,  relating  to  the  changes  and  transitions  by 
electricity,  in  common  philosophical  language,  to  say, 
that  hydn^n,  the  alkaline  substances,  the  metals,  and 
certain  metallic  oxides,  are  attracted  by  negatively  elec- 
trified metallic  sur&ces,  and  repelled  by  positively  elec- 
trified metallic  sur&ces ;  and  contrariwise,  that  oxygen 
and  acid  substances  are  attracted  by  positively  electrified 
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metallic  sur&ces,  and  repelled  by  negatively  electrified 
metallic  sur&ces;  and  these  attractive  and  repulsive 
forces  are  sufficiently  energetic  to  destroy  or  suspend  the 
usual  operation  of  elective  affinity. 

It  is  very  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  repellent  and 
attractive  energies  are  communicated  firom  one  particle 
to  another  particle  of  the  same  kind,  so  as  to  establish  a 
conducting  chain  in  the  fluid;  and  that  the  locomotion 
takes  place  in  consequence ;  and  that  this  is  really  the 
case  seems  to  be  shown  by  many  fiu^ts.  Thus,  in  all 
the  instances  in  which  I  examined  alkaline  solutions 
through  which  acids  had  been  transmitted,  I  always 
found  acid  in  them  whenever  any  acid  matter  remained 
at  the  original  source.  In  time,  by  the  attractive  power 
of  the  positive  surface,  the  decomposition  and  transfer 
undoubtedly  become  complete ;  but  this  does  not  affiect 
the  conclusion. 

In  the  cases  of  the  separation  of  the  constituents  of 
water,  and  of  solutions  of  neutral  salts  forming  the  whole 
of  the  chain,  there  may  possibly  be  a  succession  of  de- 
compositions and  recompositions  throughout  the  fluid. 
And  this  idea  is  strengthened  by  the  experiments  on 
the  attempt  to  pass  barytes  through  sulphuric  acid,  and 
muriatic  acid  through  solution  of  sulphate  of  silver,  in 
which,  as  insoluble  compounds  are  formed  and  carried 
out  of  the  sphere  of  the  electrical  action,  the  power  of 
transfer  is  destroyed.  A  similar  conclusion  might  like- 
wise be  drawn  from  many  other  instances.  Magnesia 
and  the  metallic  oxides,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
will  pass  along  moist  amianthus  from  the  positive  to  the 
negative  surfiu^e ;  but  if  a  vessel  of  pure  water  be  inter- 
posed, they  do  not  reach  the  negative  vessel,  but  sink 
to  the  bottom.  These  experiments  I  have  very  often 
made,  and  the  results  are  perfectly  conclusive ;  and  in 
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the  case,  page  26,  in  wMcih  sulphoric  add  seenied  to 
pass  in  -siAall  qoantztieB  through  very  weak  soltrtions  of 
strontkes  and  barytes,  I  have  no  dotibt  but  that  it  was 
carried  through  by  means  of  a  thin  strstum  of  pure 
watetv  where  tbe  itohitio&  had  been  decomposed  at  the 
sor&ce  by  caibonic  acid ;  for  in  an  experiment  similar 
to  these  in  which  the  fihn  of  carbonate  of  baxytes  wfl(8 
often  reiDOTed  tad  die  fluid  agitated,  no  particle  of  sul- 
phuric scid  appeared  iu  the  positive  part  of  the  chain. 

It  isBasy'to  explanoi,  fiom  the  general  phenomena  cf 
deoompositioii  and  transfer,  tiie  mode  in  which  oxygen 
and  h/drogeii  axe  separately  evolved  from  water.  The 
oxjgen  of  a  portion  of  water  is  attracted  by  the  positive 
surface^  at  tibte  same  time  that  llie  other  constituent  part, 
the  hydkqgen  is  repelled  by  it ;  and  die  opposite  pro- 
cess takes  place  at  the  negative  surface;  and  in  the 
middle  or  neutral  point  of  the  circuit,  whether  there 
be  a  series  of  d^compositiions  and  recompositions,  or 
whediier  the  particles  from  the  extreme  points  only 
are  Active,  there  must  be  a  new  combination  of  the  re- 
pelled matter:  and  the  case  is  analogous  to  that  of  two 
portions  of  muriate  of  soda  separated  by  distUled  water; 
muriatic  acid  is  repRelled  from  the  negative  side,  and 
soda  from  the  positive  side,  and  muriate  of  soda  is  com- 
posed in  the  nuddie  vessel. 

These  fitcts  seem  fully  to  invalidate  the  eonjeetures  of 
M.  Ritter,  and  some  other  philosophers,  widi  regard  to 
the  eiementaxy  nalnte  of  water,  and  perfectly  to  confirm 
the  great  discovery  of  Mr.  Cavendish. 

M.  Ritter  conceived  that  he  had  procuried  oxygen 
from  waiter  without  hydrogen,  by  making  sulphuric  acid 
the  medium  of  communication  at  the  negative  surface ; 
but  in  this  case,  sulphur  is  deposited,  and  the  oxygen 
from  die  acid,  and  the  hydrogen  fit>m  the  water  are 
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respectively  repelled;  and  the  new  combination  pro- 
duced. 

I  have  attempted  some  of  the  experiments  of  decom« 
position  and  transfer^  by  means  of  common  electricity, 
making  use  of  a  powerful  electrical  maK^faine  of  Mr. 
Naime's  construction,  belonging  to  the-  Rbyal  Institu- 
tion, of  which  the  cylinder  is  fifteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  two  feet  long. 

With  the  same  apparatus  as  that  employed  for  de- 
compositioni  by  the  Voltaic  btftteiy,  no  perceptible 
effect  was  produced  by  passing  a  strong  cuzrent  of  elec- 
tricity silently  for  four  hours  through  solutidn  of  sul*- 
phate  of  potash. 

But  by  employing  fine  platina  pbintdof  y^  of  ttn  inch 
in  diameter,  cemented  in  glasfs  tubes  in  the  manner  con- 
trived by  Dr.  WoDa^ton,''^  and  brihj^ng  them  near  each 
other,  in  vessels  cotitaimng  firom  three  to  fpiil:  grains  of 
the  solution,  and  connected  by  moist  asbestns,  potash 
appeared  in  less  thto  two  hours  round  th^  negatively 
electrified  point,  and  sulphuric  add  round  the  positive 
pomt« 

In  a  similiEU'  experiment  sulphuric  acid  was  tmnsferred 
through  moi^  asbestus  into  water;  so  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  the  pinciple  of  action  is  the  same  in 
common  and  the  Vbltaic  electrkity.f 

*  Phil.  Tnui9.  vol.  zci.  p.  437. 

t  lUs  had  been  ahewn^  'witii  regmid  to  the  dec^positioii  of  water,  by 
Dr.  WoUaBton^  lin)>ortant  rcflearofaefl-^By  carafully  avoiding  fparks,  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain  the  two  eonititaeiits  in  a  separate  state.  In  an 
expeiinient  in  whieh  a  fine  platina  point  cemented  in  glaw,  and  con- 
necied.hy  a  ainsle  wue  with  the  poeltive  oonddetor  of  thia  machine,  was 
idnnged  in  diatilled  water  in  an  insnlated  state,  and  the  electricity  dissi- 
pated into  tlie  atmosphere  by  means  of  moistened  filaments  of  cotton, 
oxygen  gas,  mlsbed  wiHi  a  little  nltngeu'  gas,  was  prddnoedi  and  when 
the  same  appaiAtm  *waa  ajiplled  to  the  niggative  «ondaetor  hydrogen  gas 
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VII.  On  the  general  Principles  of  the  Chemical  Changes 

produced  by  Electricity. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Bennet  had  shown,  that 
many  bodies  brought  into  contact  and  afterwards  sepa- 
rated>  exhibited  opposite  states  of  electricity ;  but  it  is 
to  the  investigations  of  Volta  that  a  clear  development 
of  the  fact  is  owing ;  he  has  distinctly  shown  it  in  the 
case  of  copper  and  zinc,  and  other  metallic  combina- 
tions; and  has  supposed  that  it  also  takes  place  with 
regard  to  metals  and  fluids. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  made  in  1801,''^  on  the  con- 
struction of  electrical  combinations  by  means  of  altern- 
ations of  single  metallic  plates,  and  difierent  strata  of 
fluids,  I  observed  that  when  acid  and  alkaline  solutions 
were  employed  as  elements  of  these  instruments,  the 
alkaline  solutions  always  received  the  electricity  from 
the  metal,  and  the  acid  always  transmitted  it  to  the 
metal ;  thus,  in  an  arrangement  of  which  the  elements 
were  tin,  water,  and  solution  of  potash,  the  circulation 
of  the  electricity  was  from  the  water  to  the  tin,  and 
from  the  tin  to  the  solution  of  potash ;  but  in  an  ar- 
rangement composed  of  weak  nitric  acid,  water,  and  tin; 
the  order  was  from  the  acid  to  the  tin,  and  from  the  tin 
to  the  water. 

was  evolved,  and  a  minate  portion  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases ;  but 
neither  of  the  foreign  prodacts,  the  nitrogen  gas  in  the  one  case  and  the 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  gases  in  the  other,  formed  as  much  as  ^  part  of  the 
volume  of  the  gases ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were 
derived  from  the  extrication  of  common  air,  which  had  been  dissolved  in 
the  water.  Tliis  result,  which  when  I  first  obtained  it  in  1803,  appeared 
very  obscure,  is  now  easily  explained ;  the  alternate  products  must  have 
been  evolved  at  the  points  of  the  dissipation  of  the  electricity. 
*  See  Phil. Trans.  toI.  xd.  p.  287.    [Vol.  II.  p.  IBS.] 
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These  principles  seem  to  bear  an  immediate  relation 
to  the  general  phenomena  of  decomposition  and  trans* 
ference,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
details. 

In  the  simplest  case  of  electrical  action,  the  alkali 
which  receives  electricity  from  the  metal  would  neces- 
sarily, on  being  separated  from  it,  appear  positive; 
whilst  the  acid  under  similar  circumstances  would  be 
negative:  and  these  bodies  having  respectively  with 
regard  to  the  metals,  that  which  may  be  called  a  posi- 
tive and  a  negative  electrical  eneigy,  in  their  repellent 
and  attractive  functions  seem  to  be  governed  by  laws 
the  same  as  the  common  laws  of  electrical  attraction 
and  repulsion.  The  body  possessing  the  positive  energy 
being  repelled  by  positively  electrified  surfaces,  and 
attracted  by  negatively  electrical  sur&ces;  and  the 
body  possessing  the  negative  energy  following  the  con- 
trary order. 

I  have  made  a  number  of  experiments  with  the  view 
of  elucidating  this  idea,  and  of  extending  its  applica- 
tion ;  and  in  all  cases  they  have  tended  to  confirm  the 
analogy  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

Well  burned  charcoal,  water  and  nitric  acid,  the  same 
substance,  water  and  solution  of  soda,  made  respectively 
elements  of  different  electrical  combinations,  became 
distinctly  active  when  20  alternations  were  put  together: 
the  positive  energy  being  exhibited  on  the  side  of  the 
alkali,  and  the  negative  on  that  of  the  acid.  Arrange- 
ments of  plates  of  zinc,  pieces  of  moistened  paste- 
board, and  moistened  quicklime,  to  the  number  of  40 
series,  likewise  formed  a  weak  electrical  pile,  the  effect 
of  the  lime  being  similar  to  that  of  an  alkali,  but  the 
power  was  soon. lost. 

I  endeavoured,  by  means  of  veiy  delicate  instrumentfi, 

G  & 
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to  ascertfltin  the  electrical  States  of  single  insulated  acid 
and  alkaline  sohitionsy  after  tibeir  amtact  with  metals ; 
andfor  this  ptupose  I  employed  at  different  times  the  con- 
densing electrometer  of  Mr.  Cuthbertson's  construction, 
Mr.  Cavallo's  multiplier,  and  a  Tery  sensible  electrical 
balance,  on  the  principle  of  torsion,  adopted  by  M. 
Coulomb ;  but  the  effects  iVere  unsatisfactory,  the  eb- 
cumstances  o£  eyaporation,  and  of  chemical  action,  and 
the  adherence  of  the  soluticms  to  the  sm&ces  of  the 
metals  employed,  in  most  cases,  prevented  any  distinct 
result,  or  rendered  the  source  of  the  electricity  doubtfiiL 
I  shall  not  enter  into  any  details  of  these  processes,  or 
attempt  to  draw  conclusions  from  capricious  and  un« 
certain  appearances,  which,  as  we  shall  immediately  see, 
may  be  fidly  deduced  from  clear  and  distinct  ones. 

The  alkaline  and  acid  substances  capable  of  existing 
in  the  dry  and  solid  form,  give  by  contact  with  the 
metals  exceedingly  sensible  electricities,  which  require 
for  their  exhibition  the  gold  leaf  electrometer  only  with 
the  small  condensing  pUte. 

When  oxalic,  succinic,  benzoic,  or  boracic  add,  per- 
fectly dry,  either  in  powder  or  crystals,  were  touched 
upon  an  extended  surface  with  a  plate  of  copper  in- 
sulated by  a  glass  handle,  the  copper  was  found  positive, 
the  acid  n^ative.  In  favourable  weather,  and  when 
the  electrometer  was  in  perfect  condition,  one  contact 
of  the  metal  was  sufficient  to  produce  a  sensible  charge; 
but  seldom  more  than  five  or  six  were  required.  Other 
metals,  zinc  and  tin  for  ii^tance,  were  tried  with  the 
same  effbct...  And  the  metal  received  the  positive 
charge,  apparently  to  the  same  extent,  whether  the  acid 
was  insulated  upon  glass,  or  connected  with  the  ground. 

The  solid  acid  of  phosphorus,    which    had    been 
strongly  ignited,  and  most  carefully  excluded  l^m  the 
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contact  of  sir,  rend^ed  the  insulated  plate  of  zinc 
positiTe  by  four  contacts;  but  after  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  for  a  tevf  minutes  it  vrholly  lost  this  powef  • 

When  ifaetallic  jdates  were  made  to  toudi  dfy  litne, 
strontitesy  or  niagnesia,  die  metal  became  negative; 
the  etket  was  exceedingly  distinct,  a  single  contact 
Upon  a  latge  dorfiusb  b^ing  sufficient  to  conuniinicate  a 
considerablie  charge.  For  thi^  experiments  the  earths 
were  caretiilly  prepared;  they  wete  in  powder,  and  l^ul 
been  kept  for  several  days  in  glass  bottles  before  they 
were  used :  it  is  essential  tp  the  access  of  the  ph)cefi8 
that  they  be  of  the  temperature  of  the  atmosfAere.  In 
some  experiments  which  I  made.  u|x>il  thetn  when 
cooling,  after  having  ^en  ignited,  they  appeared 
strongly  electrical,  and  rend^ed  the  ^xmductors  broi:^t 
in  contact  with  them  positive. 

I  made  several  experiments  in  a  similar  mannei'  on 
the  eilects  of .  the  contact  of  p6ta&  and  soda  Ivith  the 
metals.  Potiffih  in  no  instance  afforded  a  satisfactory 
Result;  its  powerfhl  attraction  for  water  presents  an 
obstacle  probably  unsurmountable  to  the  success  of  any 
trials  made  in  the  firee  atmosphere.  Soda,  in  the  only 
case  in  which  electricity  was  exhibited,  affected  the 
metal  in  the  same  way  as  lime,  strontites,  and  magnesia. 
Upon  this  occasion  the  soda  had  been  prepared  with 
great  care,  exposed  in  a.platina  crucible  for,  nearly  an 
hour  in  a  red  heat,  and  suffered  to  cool  in  the  cmcible 
inverted  over  mercury;  when  cool  it  was  immediately 
removed,  and  the  contact  made  with  a  plate  of  zinc ; 
the  experiment  was  performed  in  the  open  air;  the 
weather  was  peculiai'ly  dry,  the  thermometer  stood  at 
28"  Fahrenheit,  and  the  barometer  at  30*2  inches :  six 
cpntitcts  gfive^.a  charge  .to,  the  (f^Qd^s^og  .electrometer 
in  the*  firt^  trial ;  in  the  second  ten  were  r^uii^  to 
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produce  a  similar  effect;  and  after  this,  though  two 
minutes  only  had  elapsed,  no  fiurther  result  could  be 
obtained. 

In  the  decomposition  of  sulphuric  acid  by  Voltaic 
electricity  the  sulphur  separates  on  the  negative  side. 
The  experiments  of  various  electricians  prove,  that  by 
the  friction  of  sulphur  and  metals,  the  sulphur  becomes 
positive  and  the  metals  negative ;  the  same  thing  I  find 
happens  fix>m  the  contact  of  an  unexcited  cake  of  sul- 
phur and  insulated  metallic  plates.  Mr.  Wilke  has 
stated  an  exception  to  lead,  as  rendering  sulphur  nega- 
tive by  its  fiiction.'  The  results  that  I  have  obtained 
with  lead,  in  trials  very  carefully  made,  are  the  same  as 
those  with  other  metals.*  Sulphur,  by  being  rubbed  or 
struck  against  newly-polished  lead,  always  became  posi- 
tive. Mr.  Wilke  perhaps  was  misled  by  using  tarnished 
lead :  sulphur,  I  find,  rubbed  against  lithaige,  or  lead 
the  surfiu^e  of  which  has  been  long  exposed  to  air, 
becomes  negative ;  and  this  exception  being  removed, 
all  the  facts  on  the  subject  are  confirmations  of  the 
general  principlcf 

*  As  flalphar  Is  a  nonoondnctor,  and  easily  excited  by  slight  friction, 
or  small  changes  in  its  temperature,  some  caution  is  required  in  drawing 
conclusions  from  the  experiments  in  which  it  is  employed.  Sulphur, 
examined  immediately  after  having  been  heated,  g^vee  a  positive  charge 
to  conductors,  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  the  alkaline  substances; 
and  a  slight  contact  with  the  dry  hand  is  sufficient  to  render  it  negative. 
In  general  likewise  in  experiments  of  contact  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  metallic  plate  is  free  from  electricity :  well  polished  plates  of  copper 
and  zinc  will,  I  find,  receive  a  negative  charge  from  being  laid  on  a  table 
of  common  mahogany. 

t  Concentrated  solution  of  phosphoric  add,  I  find,  is  decomposed  by 
Voltaic  electricity :  the  phosphorus  combines  with  the  negatively  elec- 
trified metal,  and  forms  a  phosphuret ;  at  least  this  happened  in  the  two 
cases  that  I  tried  with  platina  and  copx>er.  From  all  analogy  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  the  electrical  eneigy  of  this  inflammable  substance  with 
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On  the  general  principle,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ought 
to  poflsess,  with  regard  to  the  metals  respectively,  the 
negative  and  positive  energy.  This  I  have  not  been 
able  to  prove  by  direct  experiments  of  contact ;  but  the 
idea  is  confirmed  by  the  agency  of  their  compounds ; 
thus  I  have  found  that  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen in  water  acts  in  the  electrical  apparatus  composed 
of  single  plates  and  different  strata  of  fluids,  in  the 
same  manner  as  alkaline  solutions ;  and  that  solution 
of  oxymuriatic  acid  is  more  powerful  in  similar  arrange- 
ments than  solutions  of  muriatic  acid  of  a  higher  degree 
of  concentration ;  and  in  both  these  cases,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  the  combined  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
inactive.  The  inference  likewise  is  fiilly  warranted  by 
the  case  of  the  solutions  of  alkaline  hydroguretted  sul- 
phurets,  which  consisting  principally  of  alkali  and  sul- 
phur tc^ther  in  union  with  water,  exhibit  the  positive 
energy  with  regard  to  the  metals  in  a  very  high  degree. 
In  the  series  of  experiments  on  Voltaic  arrangements 
constructed  with  single  plates  above-mentioned,  I  found 
the  solutions  of  hydroguretted  sulphurets  in  general 
much  more  active  than  alkaline  solutions,  and  parti- 
cularly active  with  copper,  silver,  and  lead.  And  in  an 
experiment  that  I  made  on  a  combination  of  copper, 
iron,  and  hydroguretted  sulphurets  of  potash,  in  1802, 
I  found  that  the  positive  eneigy  of  the  hydroguretted 
sulphurets  with  regard  to  the  copper  was  sufficient  to 
overpower  that  of  the  iron ;  so  that  the  electricity  did 
not  circulate  firom  the  copper  to  the  iron,  and  firom  the 

regard  to  metals  is  the  same  as  that  of  sulphur.  I  tried  some  experi- 
ments of  contact  upon  it,  but  without  success.  Its  slow  combustion  in 
the  atmosphere  it  is  most  likely  was  the  cause  of  the  failure :  but  even 
in  gases  not  containing  free  or  loosely  combined  oxygen,  its  eyaporation 
would  prdbaUy  interfere. 
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iron  to  the  fluid,  as  in  common  cases*  but  from  the 
copper  to  the  hydroguretted  sulphuret^  and  from  the 
hydroguretted  siilphuret  to  the  iron. 

All  these  details  afford  the  strongest  cbnfirmatibn  of 
the  principle.  It  may  be  considered  almost  as  a  mere 
arrangement  of  facts ;  and  with  sbme  extensions  it  seems 
capable  of  being  generally  applied. 

Bodies  possessing  opposite  electrical  energies  with 
regard  to  one  and  the  same  body,  we  might  fairly  con- 
clude would  likewise  possess  them  with  regard  to  each 
other.  This  I  have  found  by  experiment  is  the  case 
with  lime  and  oxalic  acid.  A  dry  piece  of  lime,  made 
from  a  very  pure  compact  secondary  limestone,  and  of 
such  a  form  as  to  present  a  large  smooth  sur&ce, 
became  positively  electrical  by  repeated  contacts  with 
ciystals  of  oxalic  acid :  and  these  crystals  placed  upon 
the  top  of  a  condensing  electrometer,  and  repeatedly 
touched  by  the  lime,  which  after  each  cobtact  was  freed 
fit>m  its  charge,  rendered  the  gold  leaves  negatively 
electrical.  The  tendency  of  the  mere  contacts  of  the 
acid  and  alkali  with  the  metal  would  be  to  produce 
opposite  effects  to  those  exhibited,  so  that  their  mutual 
agency  must  have  been  very  energetic. 

It  will  not  certainly  be  a  remote  analogy  to  consider 
the  other  acid  and  alkaline  substances  generally,  and 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  as  possessing  similar  electrical 
relations ;  and  in  the  decompositions  and  changes  pre- 
sented by  the  effects  of  electricity,  the  different  bodies 
naturally  possessed  of  chemical  affinities  appear  incitp- 
able  of  combining,  or  of  remaining  in  combination, 
when  placed  in  a  state  of  electricity  diflerent  fit>m  their 
natural  order.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  the  acids  in  the 
positive  part  of  the  circuit,  separate,  themselves  from 
alkalies,  oxygen  from  hydrogen,  and  so  on ;  and  metals 
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on  the  negative  side,  do  not  unite  to  oxygen,  and 
do  not  remain  in  union  with  their  oxides ;  and  in  this 
wa^  the  attractive  and  repellent  agencies  seem,  td  be 
communicated  from  the  metallic  surEeu^es  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  menstruum. 

Vm.  On  the  Relations  between  the  Electrical  Energies 
of  Bodies^  and  their  Chemical  Affinities. 

As  the  chemical  attraction  between  two  bodies  seems 
to  be  destroyed  by  giving  one  of  them  an  electrical  state 
different  from  that  which  it  naturally  possesses ;  that. is, 
by  bringing  it  artificially  into  a  state  similar  to-  the 
other,  so  it  may  be  increased  by  exalting  its  natur^ 
enei^.  Thus,  whilst  zinc,  one  of  the  most  oxidable  of 
the  metals,  is  incapable  of  combining  with  oxygen  when 
negatively  electrified  in  the  circuit,  even  by  a  feeble 
power ;  (Edlver,  one  of  the  least  oxidable,  easily  unites  to 
it  when  positively  electrified ;  and  the  same  thing  might 
be  said  of  other  metals. 

Amongst  the  substances  that  combine  chemically,  all 
those,  the  electrical  energies  of  which  are  well  known, 
exhibit  opposite  states ;  thus,  copper  and  zinc,  gold  and 
quicksilver,  sulphur  and  the  metals,  the  acid  and  alka- 
line substances,  afford  apposite  instances;  and  suppos- 
ing perfect  fireedom  of  motion  in  their  partides  or 
elementary  matter,  they  ought,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down,  to  attract  each  other  in  consequence  of 
their  electrical  powers.  In  the  present  state  of  oar 
knowledge,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  speculate 
on  the  remote  cause  of  the  electrical  enei^,  or  the 
reason  why  different  bodies,  after  being  brought  into 
contact,  should  be  found  differently  electrified;  its 
relation  to  chemical  afBni^  is,  however,  sufficiently 
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evident.     May  it  not  be  identical  with  it,  and  an  essen- 
tial property  of  matter? 

The  coated  glass  plates  of  Beccaria  strongly  adhere  to 
each  .other  when  oppositely  charged,  and  retain  their 
charges  on  being  separated.  This  &ct  affords  a  distinct 
analogy  to  the  subject ;  different  particles  in  combining 
must  still  be  supposed  to  preserve  their  peculiar  states 
of  energy. 

In  the  present  early  stage  of  the  investigation,  it 
would  be  improper  to  place  unbounded  confidence,  in 
this  hypothesis ;  but  it  seems  naturally  to  arise  from  the 
facts,  and  to  coincide  with  the  laws  of  affinity,  so  ably 
developed  by  modem  chemists ;  and  the  general  appli- 
cation of  it  may  be  easily  made. 

Supposing  two  bodies,  the  particles  of  which  are  in 
different  electrical  states,  and  those  states  sufficiently 
exalted  to  give  them  an  attractive  force  superior  to  the 
power  of  aggregation,  a  combination  would  take  place 
which  would  be  more  or  less  intense  according  as  the 
energies  were  more  or  less  perfectly  balanced ;  and  the 
change  of  properties  would  be  correspondently  propor- 
tional. 

This  would  be  the  simplest  case  of  chemical  union. 
But  different  substances  have  different  degrees  of  the 
same  electrical  energy  in  relation  to  the  same  body: 
thus  the  different  acids  and  alkalies  are  possessed  of 
different  energies  with  regard  to  the  same  metal ;  sul- 
phuric acid,  for  instance,  is  more  powerful  with  lead 
than  muriatic  acid,  and  solution  of  potash  is  more  active 
with  tin  than  solution  of  soda.  Such  bodies  likewise 
may  be  in  the  same  state  or  repellent  with  regard  to 
each  other,  as  apparently  happens  in  the  cases  just 
mentioned ;  or  they  may  be  neutral ;  or  they  may  be  in 
opposite  or  attracting  states,  which  last  seems  to  be  the 
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condition  of  sulphur  and  alkalies  that  have  the  same 
kind  of  energy  with  r^ard  to  metals. 

When  two  bodies  repellent  of  each  other  act  upon 
the  same  body  with  different  degrees  of  the  same  elec- 
trical attracting  enei^,  the  combination  would  be 
determined  by  the  degree ;  and  the  substance  possessing 
the  weakest  energy  would  be  repelled ;  and  this  prin- 
ciple would  afford  an  expression  of  the  causes  of 
elective  affinity,  and  the  decompositions  produced  in 
consequence. 

Or  where  the  bodies  having  different  degrees  of  the 
same  eneigy,  with  regard  to  the  third  body,  had  like- 
wise different  energies  with  regard  to  each  other,  there 
might  be  such  a  balance  of  attractive  and  repellent 
powers  as  to  produce  a  triple  compound ;  and  by  the 
extension  of  this  reasoning,  complicated  chemical  union 
may  be  easily  explained. 

Numerical  illustrations  of  these  notions  might  be 
made  without  difficulty,  and  they  might  be  applied  to 
all  cases  of  chemical  action ;  but  in  the  present  state 
of  the  inquiry,  a  great  extension  of  this,  hypothetical 
part  of  the  subject  would  be  premature. 

The  general  idea  will,  however,  afford  an  easy  expla- 
nation of  the  influence  of  affinity  by  the  masses  of  the 
acting  substances,  as  elucidated  by  the  experiments  of 
M.  Berthollet;  for  the  combined  effect  of  many  particles 
possessing  a  feeble  electrical  energy,  may  be  conceived 
equal  or  even  superior  to  the  effect  of  a  few  particles 
possessing  a  strong  electrical  energy:  and  the  facts 
mentioned,  page  2S,  confirm  the  supposition  :*  for  con- 
centrated alkaline  lixivia  resist  the  transmission  of  acids 
by  electricity  much  more  powerfully  than  weak  ones. 

*  [Vi<ie  Col.  Works,  Elements  of  Gbemical  Philosopby,  Vol.  III. 
p.  64.] 
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Allowing  combination  to  depend  upon  the  balance  of 
the  natural  electrical  energies  of  bodies^  it  is  ^asy  to 
conceive  that  a  measure  may  be  found  of  the  artificial 
energies^  as  to  intensity  and  quantity  produced  in  the 
common  electrical  machine,  or  the  Voltaic  apparatus, 
capable  of  destroying  this  equilibrium;  and  such  a 
measure  would  enable  us  to  make  a  scale  of  electriciEd 
powers  corresponding  to  degrees  of  affinity. 

In  the  circuit  of  the  Voltaic  apparatus,  completed  by 
metallic  wires  and  water,  the  strength  of  the  opposite 
electricities  diminish  from  the  points  of  contact  of  the 
wires  towards  the  middle  point  in  the  water,  which  is 
necessarily  neutraL  la  a  body  of  water  of  considerable 
length  it  probably  would  not  be  difficult  to  assign  the 
places  in  which  the  different  neutral  compounds  yielded 
to,  or  resisted,  decomposition.  Sulphate  of  barytes,  in 
all  cases  that  I  tried,  required  immediate  contact  with 
the  wire :  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash  exhibited  no 
marks  of  decomposition  with  the  power  of  ISO,  when 
connected  in  a  circuit  of  water  ten  inches  in  length,  at 
four  inches  from  the  positive  point;  but  when  placed 
within  two  inches,  its  alkali  was  slowly  repelled  and  its 
acid  attracted.* 

*  In  this  experiment,  the  water  was  contained  in  a  circular  glass 
bason  two  inches  deep,  the  communication  was  made  by  pieces  of  amian- 
thus of  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  The  saline  solution 
toed  a  half  ounce  measure,  and  the  distance  between  the  solution  and 
the  water,  at  both  points  of  eonuktunication,  was  a  quarter  of  au  inch. 
I  mention  these  circumstances  because  the  quantity  of  fluid  and  the 
extent  of  surfieice  materially  influence  the  result  in  trials  of  this  kind. 
Water  included  in  glass  siphons  forms  a  much  less  perfect  conducting 
chain  than  when  diflnised  upon  the  surfiice  of  fibrous  nonconducting 
substances  of  much  smaller  volume  than  the  diameter  of  the  siphons.  I 
attempted  to  employ  siphons  in  some  of  my  first  experiments;  but  the 
very  great  inferiority  of  effect  as  compared  with  that  of  amianthus 
made  ma  altogether  relinquish  the  use  of  them. 
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Whenever  bodies  lirot^ht  by  arCificbl  means  into  a 
high  state  of  opposite  electricities  are  made  to  restore 
the  equilibrium^  heat  and  light  are  the  common  conse- 
quences. It  is  perhaps  an  additional  circumstance,  in 
&TOur  of  the  theory  to  state,  that  heat  and  light  are 
likewise  the  Tesult  of  all  intense  chemical  acdon.  And 
as  in  certain  forms  of  the  Voltaic  battery,  where  large 
quantities  of  electricity  of  low  intenaty  act,  heat  is  pro- 
duced without  light;  so  in  slow  combinadons  diere 
is  an  increase  of  temperature  without  luminous  appear- 
.ance.  .  .-    . 

The  effect  fff  hbat,  in  producing  combination,  may 
be  easily. explained  accordqig.to  these  ideas*  It  not 
(Mily  often  gives  more  freedom  of  motion  to  the  parti- 
cles, but  in  a  number  of  crises  it  seems  to  exalt  die 
electrical  enei^es  of  bodies  \^ .  glass,  the  tourmalin, 
sulphur,  all  afford  familiar  instances  of  this  last  species 
of  energy. 

I  heated  together  an  insulated  plate  dT  copper  and  a 
piidte  of  adlphur,  and  eacaminGd  their  electricities  as 
their  temperature  became  elevated:  these  electricities, 
scarcely,  sensible  at  66^  Fahrenhrit  to  die  condensing 
electrometer,  became  at  lOO'  Fahrenheit  capable  of 
affecting  the  gold  leaves  without  condensation:  they 
increased  in  a  still  higher  ratio  as  the  sulphur 
approached  towards  its  point  of  fusion*  At  a  little 
above  this  point,  as  is  well  known  from  the  experiments 
of  the  Dutch  chemists,  the  two  substances  rapidly  com- 
bine^ and  heat  and  light  are  evident. 

^milar  effects  may  be  conceived  ta  occur  in  the  case 
of  oxygen  and  hyditogen,  which  form  water,  a  body 
apparentiy  neutral  in  electrical  energy  to  most  other 
subsilBnces:  and  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  there 
is  the  same  exaltation  of  power,  in  aU  cases  of  combustion. 
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In  general^  when  the  different  enei^gies  are  strong  and 
in  perfect  equilibrium^  the  combination  ought  to  be 
quick,  the  heat  and  light  intense^  and  the  new  com- 
pound in  a  neutral  state.  This  would  seem  to  be  the 
case  in  the  instance  just  quoted ;  and  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  union  of  the  strong  alkalies  and  acids. 
But  where  one  energy  is  feeble  and  the  other  strongs  all 
the  effects  must  be  less  vivid;  and  the  compoimd, 
instead  of  being  neutral,  ought  to  exhibit  the  excess  of 
the  stronger  energy. 

This  last  idea  is  confirmed  by  all  the  experiments 
which  I  have  been  able  to  make  on  the  energies  of  the 
saline  compounds  with  regard  to  the  metals.  Nitrate 
and  sulphate  of  potash,  muriate  of  lime,  oxymuriate  of 
potash,  though  repeatedly  touched  upon  a  large  surface 
by  plates  of  copper  and  zinc,  gave  no  electrical  charge 
to  them ;  subcarbonate  of  soda  and  borax,  on  the  con- 
trary, gave  a  slight  negative  charge,  and  alum  and 
superphosphate  of  lime  a  feeble  positive  charge. 

Should  this  principle  on  further  inquiry  be  found  to 
apply  generally,  the  degree  of  the  electrical  energies  of 
bodies,  ascertained  by  means  of  sensible  instruments, 
will  afford  new  and  useful  indications  of  their  compo- 
sition. 

TX.  On  the  Mode  of  Action  on  the  Pile  of  Voka,  with 

Experimental  Elucidations. 

The  great  tendency  of  the  attraction  of  the  different 
chemical  agents,  by  the  positive  and  negative  surfsu^es 
in  the  Voltaic  apparatus,  seems  to  be  to  restore  the 
electrical  equilibrium.  In  a  Voltaic  battery,  composed 
of  copper,  zinc,  and  solution  of  muriate  of  soda,  all  cir- 
culation of  the  electricity  ceases,  the  equilibrium  is 
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restored  if  copper  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  zinc 
on  both  sides:  and  oxygen  and  acids,  which  are 
attracted  by  the  positively  electrified  zinc,  exert  similar 
agencies  to  the  copper,  but  probably  in  a  slighter 
degree,  and  being  capable  of  combination  with  the 
metal,  they  produce  a  momentary  equilibrium  only. 

The  electrical  energies  of  the  metals  with  r^aid  to 
each  other,  or  the  substances  dissolved  in  the  water,  in 
the  Voltaic  and  other  analogous  instruments,  seem  to 
be  the  causes  that  disturb  the  equilibrium,  and  the 
chemical  changes  the  causes  that  tend  to  restore  the 
equilibrium ;  and  the  phenomena  most  probably  depend 
on  their  joint  agency. 

In  the  Voltaic  pile  of  zinc,  copper,  and  solution  of 
muriate  of  soda,  in  what  has  been  called  its  condition 
of  electrical  tension,  the  communicating  plates  of  copper 
and  zinc  are  in  opposite  electrical  states.  And  with 
regard  to  electricities  of  such  very  low  intensity,  water 
is  an  insulating  body :  every  copper  plate  consequently 
produces  by  induction  an  increase  of  positive  electricity 
upon  the  opposite  zinc  plate ;  and  every  zinc  plate  an 
increase  of  negative  electricity  on  the  opposite  copper 
plate :  and  the  intensity  increases  with  the  number,  and 
the  quantity  with  the  extent  of  the  series. 

When  a  communication  is  made  between  the  two 
extreme  points,  the  opposite  electricities  tend  to  anni- 
hilate each  other ;  and  if  the  fluid  medium  could  be  a 
substance  incapable  of  decomposition,  the  equilibrium, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  would  be  restored,  and 
the  motion  of  the  electrici^  cease.  But  solution  of 
muriate  of  soda  being  composed  of  two  series  of  ele-* 
ments  possessing  opposite  electrical  energies,  the 
oxygen  and  the  acid  are  attracted  by  the  zinc,  and 
the  hydrogen  and  the  alkali  by  the  copper.     The 
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balance  of  power  is  momentary  only ;  for  solution  of 
zinc  ia  formed,  and  the  hydrogen  disengaged.  The 
negative  energy  of  the  coppei:  and  the  positive  eneigy 
of  tl^e  zinc  are  consequently  again  exerted,  enfeebled 
only  by  the  opposing  energy  of  the  soda  in  contact 
vnth  die  copper,  and  the  process  of  electnnnption  con- 
tinues, as  long  as  the  chemical  changes  are  capable  of 
being  carried  on. 

This  theory  in  some  measure  reconciles  the  hypothe- 
tical principles  of  the  action  of  the  pile  adopted  by  its 
illustrious  inrentor,  vrith  the  opinions  concerning  the 
chemical  origin  of  Galvanism,  supported  by  the  greater 
number  of  the  British  philosophers,  and  it  is  confirmed 
and  strengthened  by  many  &cts  and  experiments. 

Thus  the  Voltaic  pile  of  20  {Mtirs  of  plates  of  copper 
and  sine  exhibits  no  perman^it  electromotive  povirer 
when  the  connecting  fltdd  is  water  free  from  air;*  for 
this  substance  does  not  readily  undei^go  chemical 
change^  and  the  equilibrium  seems  to  be  capable  of 
being  permanently  restored  through  it  Concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  which  is  a  much,  more  perfect  conductor, 
is  equally  inefficient,  for  it  has  little  action  upon  2inc, 
and  is  itself  decomposed  only  by  a  veiy  strong  power. 
Piles,  containing  as  their  fluid  element  either  pure 
water  or  sulphuric  acid,  will  undoubtedly  give  single 
shocks,  and  this  effect  is  connected  with  the  restoration 
of  the  equilibrium  disturbed  by  the  eneigies  of  the 
metals;  but  when  their  extreme  plates  are  connected 
diere  is  no  exhibition,  as  in  usual  cases  of  electromotion. 
Water  containing  loosely  combined  oxygen  is  more 
efficient  than  water  containing  common  air,  as  it  enables 

*  The  experiments  proying  this  fact,  and  the  other  analogous  fiacts  in  this 
page,  may  be  seen  detailed  [Col.  Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  157  &  167]  in  Nichol- 
son's Journal,  4to.  toI.It.  p.  938  &  804;  and  PhiL  Mag.  vol.  x.  p.  40. 
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oxide  of  zinc  to  be  formed  more  rapidly,  aod  in  larger 
qoantities.  Neutrosaline 'solntions  which  are  at  first 
very  active,  lose  their  energy  in  proportion  as  their 
acid  arranges  itself  on  the  skie  of  the  zinc,  and  their 
alkali  on  that  of  the  copper;  and  I  have  'fonnd  the 
powers  of  a  combination  nearly  destroyed  from  this 
cause  very  much  revived,  merely  by  agitating  the 
fluids  in  the  cells  and  mixing  their  parts  tbgethen 
Diluted  adds,  which  are  themselves  easily  decomposed, 
or  which  assist  the  decomposition  of  water,  are  above 
all  other  substances  powerful;  for  they  dissolve  the 
zinc,  and  furnish  only  a  gaseous  product  to  the  negative 
surface,  which  is  immediately  disengaged* 

There  are  other  experiments  connected  with  very 
striking  results,  which  offer  additional  reasons  for  sup- 
posing the  decomposition  of  the  chemical  menstrua 
essential  to  the  continued  electromotion  in  the  pile. 

As  when  an  electrical  discharge  is  produced  by  means 
of  small  metallic  sur&ces  in  the  Voltaic  battery,  (the 
opposite  state  being  exalted,)  sensible  heat  is  the  conse- 
quence, it  occurred  to  me,  that  if  the  decomposition  of 
the  chemical  agents  was  essential  to  the  balance  of  the 
opposed  electricities,  the  effect,  in  a  saline  solution,  of 
this  decomposition,  and  of  the  transfer  of  the  alkali  to 
the  negative  side,  and  of  the  acid  to  the  positive  side, 
ought,  under  favourable  circumstances,  to  be  connected 
with  an  increase  of  temperature. 

I  placed  the  gold  cones,  which  have  been  so  often 
mentioned,  in  the  circuit  of  the  battery  with  the  power 
of  100, 1  filled  them  with  distilled  water,  and  connected 
them  by  a  piece  of  moistened  asbestus,  about  an  inch 
in  length  and  ^  of  an  inch  diameter ;  I  provided  a 
small  air-thermometer  capable  of  being  immersed  in 
the  gold  cones,  expecting  (if  any)  only  a  very  slight 
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change  of  temperature;  I  introduced  a  drop  of  solution 
of  sulphate  of  potash  into  the  positive  cone :  the  de- 
composition instantly  began:  potash  passed  rapidly 
over  into  the  negative  cone,  heat  was  immediately  sen- 
sible ;  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  the  water  was  in  a 
state  of  ebullition. 

I  tried  the  same  thing  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  and  in  this  instance  the  heat  rose  to  such  an 
intensity  as  to  evaporate  all  the  water  in  three  or  four 
minutes,  with  a  kind  of  explosive  noise;  and  at  last 
actual  inflammation  took  place,  with  the  decomposition 
and  dissipation  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  salt* 

That  the  increase  of  the  conducting  power  of  the 
water  by  the  drop  of  saline  solution  had  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  efiect,  is  evident  from  this  circumstance. 
I  introduced  a  quantity  of  strong  lixivium  of  potash 
into  the  cones,  and  likewise  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  separately,  which  are  better  conductors  than  solu- 
tions of  the  neutral  salts ;  but  there  was  very  little  sen- 
sible effect 

The  same  principles  will  apply  to  all  the  varieties  of 
the  electrical  apparatus,  whether  containing  double  or 
single  plates ;  and  if  the  ideas  developed  in  the  pre- 
ceding sections  be  correct,  one  property  operating 
under  different  modifications  is  the  universal  cause  of 
their  activity. 

*  In  this  process  ammonia  was  rapidly  given  off  from  the  surface  of 
the  negatiye  cone,  and  nitrous  acid  from  that  of  the  positive  cone,  an4 
a  white  vapour  was  produced  by  their  combination  in  the  atmosphere 
above  the  apparatus. 
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X.   On  some  general  Illustrations  and  Applications  of  the 
foregoing  Facts  and  JPrinciples;  and  Conclttsion, 

The  general  ideas  advanced  in  the  preceding  pages 
are  evidently  directly  in  contradiction  to  the  opinion 
advanced  by  Fabroni^  and  which,  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  investigation,  appeared  extremely  probable,  namely, 
that  chemical  changes  are  the  primary  causes  of  the 
phenomena  of  Galvanism. 

Before  the  experiments  of  M.  Volta  on  the  electricity 
excited  by  the  mere  contact  of  metals  were  published,  I 
had  to  a  certain  extent  adopted  this  opinion ;  but  the 
new  &cts  immediately  proved  that  another  power  must 
necessarily  be  concerned ;  for  it  was  not  possible  to  refer 
the  electricity  exhibited  by  the  apposition  of  metallic 
surfaces  to  any  chemical  alterations,  particularly  as  the 
effect  is  more  distant  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  in  which 
even  the  most  oxidable  metals  do  not  change,  than  in  a 
moist  one,  in  which  many  metals  undergo  chemical 
alteration. 

Other  facts  likewise  soon  occurred  demonstrative  of 
the  same  thing.  In  the  Voltaic  combination  of  diluted 
nitrous  acid,  zinc  and  copper,  as  is  well  known,  the 
side  of  the  zinc  exposed  to  the  acid  is  positive.  But  in 
combinations  of  zinc,  water  and  diluted  nitric  acid,  the 
surface  exposed  to  the  acid  is  negative ;  though  if  the 
chemical  action  of  the  acid  on  the  zinc  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  effect,  it  ought  to  be  the  same  in  both 
cases. 

In  mere  cases  of  chemical  change,  likewise,  electricity 
is  never  exhibited.  Iron  burnt  in  oxygen  gas,  properly 
connected  with  a  condensing  electrometer,  gives  no 
chaige  to  it  during  the  process.     Nitre  and  charcoal 
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deflagrated  in  communication  with  the  same  instrument 
do  not  by  their  agencies  in  the  slightest  degree  affect 
the  gold  leaves.     Solid  pure  potash  and  sulphuric  acid 
made  to  combine  in  an  insulated  platina  crucible  pro- 
duce no  electrical  appeacazices.     A  solid  amalgam  of 
bismuth  and  a  solid  amalgam  of  lead  become  fluid  when 
mixed  together:  the  experiment,  I  find,  is  connected 
with  a  diminution  of  temperature,  but  with  no  exhi- 
bition of  electrical  effects.    A  thin  plate  of  zinc,  after 
being  placed  upon  a  surface  of  mercury,  and  separated 
by  an  insulated  body,  is  found  positive,  the  mercury  is 
negative :  the  effects  are  exalted  by  heating  the  metals: 
but  let  them  be  kept  in  contact  sufl&ciently  long  to 
mnalgamate,  and  the  compound  gives  no  signs  of  elec- 
tricity.    I  could  mention  a  great  number  of  other  in- 
stances of  pare  chemical  action  in  which  I  have  used  all 
the  means  in  my  power  to  ascertain  the  fact,  imd  the 
result  has  been  constantly  the  same.     In  cases  of  effer- 
vescence, indeed,  particularly  when   accompanied   by 
much  heat,  the  metallic  vessels  employed  become  ne- 
gative,   but    this  is    a    phenomenon   connected  with 
evaporation^  the  change  of  state  of  a  body  independent 
of  chemical  chaise,  and  is  to  be  referred  to  a  different 
law.* 

*  The  change  of  the  capacities  of  bodies  in  consequence  of  the  alter- 
ation in  their  volumesy  or  states  of  existence  by  heat,  is  a  continually 
operating  source  of  Metrical  effects :  and  as  I  have  hinted,  page  86,  it 
often  interferes  with  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  electrical  energies 
of  bodies  as  exhibited  by  contact.  It  is  likewise  pr(ft>ably  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  capricious  results  of  experiments  of  friction,  in  which  the 
same  body,  according  as  its  texture  is  altered,  or  its  temperature 
changed,  aasumes  different  states  with  regard  to  another  body.  Friction 
may  be  considered  as  a  succession  of  contacts,  and  the  natural  energies 
of  bodies  would  probably  be  accurately  exhibited  by  it,  if  the  unequal 
excitation  of  heat  or  its  unequal  communication  to  the  different  surfaces 
did  not  interfere  by  altering  unequally  their  electrical  capacities.    Of  the 
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I  mentioned  the  glass  plates  of  Beccaria  as  affording 
a  parallel  to  the  case  of  combination  in  consequence  of 
the  different  electrical  states  of  bodies.  In  Guyton  de 
Morveau's  e^qperiments  on  cohesion,  the  different  metals 
<ure  said  to  have  adhered  to  mercury  with  a  force  pro- 
portional to  their  chemical  affinities.  But  the  other 
metals  have  different  electrical  energies,  or  different 
degrees  of  the  same  eleqtrical  energy  with  regard  to 
thb  body ;  and  in  all  cases  of  contact  of  mercury  with 
aaother  metalj  upon  a  large  surface,  they  ought  to  ad- 
here in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  their  electrical 
states,  and  that  with  a  force  proportional  to  the  exaltation 
of  those  states.  Iron,  which  M .  Guyton  found  slightly 
adhesive,  I  find  exhibits  little  positive  electricity  after 
being  laid  upon  a  surface  of  mercury,  and  then  separated. 
Tin,  zinc,  and  copper,  which  adhere  much  more  strongly, 
communicate  higher  changes  to  the  condensing  elect- 
rometer: I  have  had  no  instrument  sufficiently  exact  to 
measure  the  differences:  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
adhesion  from  the  difference  of  electrical  states  must 
have  operated  in  these  experiments,*  which  being  pro- 
portional to  the  electrical  energies  are,  on  the  hypothesis 
before  stated,  propcurtional  to  the  chemical  affinities. 
How  far  cohesion  in  general  jnay  be  influenced  or  oc- 
casioned by  this  effect  of  the  difference  of  the  electrical 
energies  of  bodies  is  a  curious  question  for  investigation. 

Many  applications  of  the  general  £icts  and  principles 
to  the  processes  of  chemistry,  both  in  art  and  in  nature, 

elements  of  flint  glass,  silex  is  slightly  negative  with  regard  to  the 
metals,  the  soda  is  positive ;  and  in  contacts  of  glaas  with  metals  I  find 
it  exhibits  the  exoess  of  the  epergy  of  the  alkaU :  the  case,  as  is  well 
known,  is  the  same  in  fHction,  the  amalgam  of  the  common  machine  is 
essential  to  its  powerful  excitation. 

*  Amalgamation  undoubtedly  must  have  interfered ;  hut  ihe  general 
result  seems  to  have  been  distinot. 

D  2 
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will   readily  suggest  themselves   to   the  philosophical 
inquirer. 

They  offer  very  easy  methods  of  separating  acid  and 
alkaline  matter^  v^hen  they  exist  in  combination,  either 
together  or  separately,  in  minerals ;  and  the  electrical 
powers  of  decomposition  may  be  easily  employed  in 
animal  and  vegetable  analysis. 

A  piece  of  muscular  fibre,  of  two  inches  long  and 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  aflter  being  electrified  by  the 
power  of  150  for  five  days,  became  perfectly  dry  and 
hard,  and  left  on  incineration  no  saline  matter.  Potash, 
soda,  ammonia,  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron  were  evolved 
from  it  on  the  negative  side,  and  the  three  common 
mineral  acids  and  the  phosphoric  acid,  were  given  out 
on  the  positive  side, 

A  laurel  leaf  treated  in  the  same  manner,  appeared 
as  if  it  had  been  exposed  to  a  heat  of  500°  or  600° 
Fahrenheit,  and  was  brown  and  parched.  Green  co- 
louring matter,  with  resin,  alkali,  and  lime,  appeared  in 
the  negative  vessel :  and  the  positive  vessel  contained  a 
clear  fluid,  which  had  the  smell  of  peach  blossoms ;  and 
which,  when  neutralized  by  potash,  gave  a  blue-green 
precipitate  to  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron;  so  that  it 
contained  vegetable  pnissic  acid. 

A  small  plant  of  mint,  in  a  state  of  healthy  vegetation, 
was  made  the  medium  of  connection  in  the  battery,  its 
extremities  being  in  contact  with  pure  water ;  the  pro- 
cess was  carried  on  for  10  minutes:  potash  and  lime 
were  found  in  the  negatively  electrified  water,  and  acid 
matter  in  the  positively  electrified  water,  which  occa- 
sioned a  precipitate  in  solutions  of  muriate  of  barytes, 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  muriate  of  lime.  This  plant 
recovered  after  the  process :  but  a  similar  one,  that  had 
been  electrified  for  four  hours  with  like  results,  faded 
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and  died.*  The  facts  shew  that  the  electrical  powers 
of  decomposition  act  even  upon  living  vegetable  matter: 
and  there  are  some  phenomena  which  seem  to  prove 
that  they  operate  likewise  upon  living  animal  systems; 
When  the  fingers,  after  having  been  carefully  washed 
with  pure  water,  are  brought  in  contact  with  this  fluid 
in  the  positive  part  of  the  circuit,  acid  matter  is  rapidly 
developed,  having  the  characters  of  a  mixture  of  mu- 
riatic, phosphoric,  and  sulphuric  acids:  and  if  a  simUar 
trial  be  made  in  the  negative  part,  fixed  alkaline  matter 
is  -Bs  quickly  exhibited. 

The   acid  and  alkaline   tastes  produced  upon  the 
tongue,  in  Galvanic  experiments,  seem  to  depend  upon 
the  decomposition  of  the  saline  matter  contained  in  the  . 
living  animal  substance,  and  perhaps  in  the  saliva. 

As  acid  and  alkaline  substances  are  capable  of  being 
separated  firom  their  combinations  in  living  systems  by 
electrical  powers,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
by  converse  methods  they  may  be  likewise  introduced 
into  the  animal  economy,  or  made  to  pass  through  the 
animal  organs :  and  the  same  thing  may  be  supposed  of 
metallic  oxides ;  and  these  ideas  ought  to  lead  to  some 
new  investigations  in  medicine  and  physiolc^. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  electrical  decomposition 
of  the  neutral  salts  in  difierent  cases  may  admit  of 
economical  uses.  Well  burned  charcoal  and  plumbago, 
or  charcoal  and  iron,  might  be  made  the  exciting  powers; 
and  such  an  arrangement,  if  erected  upon  an  extensive 

*  Seeds,  I  find,  when  placed  in  pure  water  in  the  positive  part  of  the 
circuit,  germinate  mach  more  rapidly  than  under  common  circumstances ; 
bat  in  the  negatiye  part  of  the  eircait  they  do  not  germinate  at  all* 
Without  supposing  any  peculiar  effects  from  the  different  electricities, 
which  however  may  operate,  the  phenomenon  may  be  accounted  for 
from  the  saturation  of  the  water  near  the  positive  metallic  surface  with 
oxygen,  and  of  that  near  the  negative  sur&ce  with  hydrogen. 
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scdle^  neutrosaUne  matter  being  employed  in  every  series, 
would,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  produce  large 
quantities  of  acids  and  alkalies  with  very  little  trouble 
or  expense. 

Ammonia  and  acids  capable  of  decomposition,  undergo 
chemical  change  in  the  Voltaic  circuit  only  when  they 
are  in  very  concentrated  solution^  and  in  other  cases 
are  merely  carried  to  their  particular  points  of  rest 
This  fact  may  induce  us  to  hope  that  the  new  mode  of 
analysis  may  lead  us  to  the  discovery  of  the  trve  elements 
of  bodies,  if  the  materials  acted  on  be  employed  in  a 
certain  state  of  concentration,  and  the  electricity  be 
sufficiently  exalted.  For  if  chemical  union  be  of  the 
nature  which  I  have  ventured  to  suppose,  however  strong 
the  natural  electrical  energies  of  the  elements  of  bodies 
11^7  ^y  yet  there  is  every  probability  of  a  limit  to  their 
strength :  whereas  the  powers  of  our  artificial  instra-^ 
ments  seem  cdpaMe  of  indefinite  increase. 

Alterations  of  electricid  equilibrium  are  continually 
taking  place  in  nature ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  in- 
fluence,  in  its  faculties  of  decomposition  and  transference, 
considerably  interferes  with  the  chemical  alterations 
occurring  in  different  parts  of  our  system. 

The  electrical  appearances  which  precede  earthquakes 
and  volcanic  eruptions,  and  which  have  been  described 
by  the  greater  number  of  observers  of  these  awful  events, 
admit  of  very  easy  explanation  on  the  principles  that 
have  been  stated. 

Besides  the  cases  of  sudden  and  violent  change,  there 
must  be  constant  and  tranquil  alterations  in  which  elec- 
tricity is  concerned,  produced  in  various  parts  of  the 
interior  strata  of  our  globe. 

Where  pyritous  strata  and  strata  of  coal-blende  occur, 
where  the  pure  metals  or  the  sulphurets  are  found  in 
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coBtact  with  each  other,  or  any  conducting  substances, 
and  where  different  strata  contain  different  saline  meii- 
strua,  electricity  must  be  continually  manifested;*  and 
it  is  very  probable,  that  many  mineral  formations  have 
been  materially  influenced,  or  even  occasioned  by  its 
ageneies* 

In  an  experiment  that  I  made  of  electrifying  a  mixed 
solution  of  muriates  of  iron,  of  copper,  of  tin,  and  of 
cobalt,  in  a  positive  vessel,  distilled  water  being  in  a 
negative  vessel,  all  the  four  oxides  passed  along  the 
asbestus,  and  into  the  negative  tube,  and  a  yellow  me- 
tallic crust  formed  on  the  wire,  and  the  oxides  arranged 
themselves  in  a  mixed  state  round  the  base  of  it. 

In  another  experiment,  in  which  carbonate  of  cop- 
per was  diffused  through  water  in  a  state  of  minute 
division,  and  a  negative  wire  placed  in  a  small  perforated 
cube  of  zeoUte  in  the  water,  green  crystals  collected 
round  the  cube ;  the  particles  not  being  capable  of  pene- 
trating it. 

By  a  multiplication  of  such  instances  the  electrical 
power  of  transference  may  be  easily  conceived  to  apply 
to  the  explanation  of  some  of  the  principal  and  most 
mysterious  facts  in  geology.f 

And  by  imagining  a  scale  of  feeble  powers^  it  would 
be  easy  to  account  for  the  assoctadcm  of  the  insoluble 
metallic  and  earthy  compounds,  containing  acids. 

Natural  electricity  has  hitherto  been  little  investigated, 

*  [This  conclusion  has  been  amply  conflmed  by  later  researches; 
especially  those  of  Mr.  Fox  on  the  electrical  condition  of  metallic  veins 
in  the  mines  of  Cornwall.] 

t  [Such  instances  hare  been  multiplied  of  late  years  ta  a  considerable 
extent;    especially  by  the  ingenious  researches  of  M.  Becquerel  on 
electrochemical  agency  of  low  intensity,  all  in  conformity  with  the 
above  remark.] 
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except  in  the  case  of  its  evident  and  powerful  concen- 
tration in  the  atmosphere. 

Its  slow  and  silent  operations  in  every  part  of  the 
surface  will  probably  be  found  more  immediately  and 
importantly  connected  with  the  order  and  economy  of 
nature;  and  investigations  on  this  subject  can  hardly 
fail  to  enlighten  our  philosophical  systems  of  the  earth ; 
and  may  possibly  place  new  powers  within  our  reach.* 

*  [The  minor  prize  of  3,000  francs,  fonnded  by  Napoleon  when 
first  Consul,  for  the  most  important  results  in  electrical  research 
during  each  year,  was  awarded  by  the  Institute,  to  the  author,  for  this 
paper:  the  principal  prize  of  60,000  francs,  of  which  the  preceding 
was  only  the  interest,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  was  rather 
due  to  him,  as  it  was  proposed  to  be  given  "  k  celui  qui,  par  ses  ex- 
periences et  ses  d^couYertes,  fera  k  &ire  k  I'Electricite  et  au  Qalvanisme 
un  pas  comparable  k  cela  qu'ont  fidt  faire  k  ces  sciences  Franklin  et 
Volta."  Thus  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  RcTiew,  already  referred  to, 
remarks :  "  it  was  only  questioned  by  those  who  were  capable  of  appre- 
ciating its  importance  (that  of  this  Bakerian  Lecture)  whether  they 
acted  with  strict  impartiality  in  assigning  to  him  the  annual  interest 
only,  while  he  appeared  to  haye  a  fair  claim  to  the  principal."} 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FIGURES. 

Plate  I. 

Fig.  If  represents  the  agate  cup,  mentioned  page  4. 

Fig.  2,  represents  the  gold  cones,  page  6. 

Fig.  3,  represents  the  glass  tubes,  and  their  attached 
apparatus,  page  20. 

Fig.  4,  represents  the  two  glass  tubes,  with  the  inter- 
mediate vessel,  page  21. 

In  all  the  figures  A6  denote  the  wires,  rendered  one 
positively,  the  other  negatively  electrical;  and  C  the 
connecting  pieces  of  moistened  amianthus. 
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11. 

ON  SOME  NEW  PHENOMENA  OF  CHEMICAL  CHANGES 
PRODUCED  BY  ELECTRICITY,  PARTICULARLY  THE 
DECOMPOSITION  OF  THE  FIXED  ALKALIES,  AND  THE 
EXHIBITION  OF  THE  NEW  SUBSTANCES  WHICH  CON- 
STITUTE THEIR  BASES;  AND  ON  THE  GENERAL  NA- 
TURE OF  ALKALINE  BODIES.* 


I.  Introduction, 

In  the  Bakerian  Lecture  which  I  had  the  honour  of 
presenting  to  the  Royal  Society  last  year,  I  described  a 
number  of  decompositions  and  chemical  changes  pro- 
duced  in  substances  of  known  composition  by  electri- 
city, and  I  ventured  to  conclude  from  the  general 
principles  on  which  the  phenomena  were  capable  of 
being  explained,  that  the  new  methods  of  investigation 
promised  to  lead  to  a  more  intimate  knowledge  than 
had  hitherto  been  obtained,  concerning  the  true  ele- 
ments of  bodies. 

This  conjecture,  then  sanctioned  only  by  strong 
analogies,  I  am  now  happy  to  be  able  to  support  by 
some  conclusive  £Gu:ts.  In  the  course  of  a  laborious 
experimental  application  of  the  powers  of  electro-che- 
mical analysis,  to  bodies  which  have  appeared  simple 
when  examined  by  common  chemical  agents^  or  which 

*  [From  PhiL  Trans,  for  1808;  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  Nov. 
19, 1807.] 
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at  least  have  never  been  decomposed^  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  obtain  new  and  singular  results. 

Such  of  the  series  of  experiments  as  are  in  a  tolerably 
mature  state,  and  capable  of  being  arranged  in  a  con- 
nected order,  I  shall  detail  in  the  following  sections, 
particularly  those  which  demonstrate  the  decomposition 
and  composition  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  the  new  and  extracKdioaiy  bodies  which 
constitute  their  bases. 

In  speaking  of  novel  methods  of  investigation,  I  shall 
not  fear  to  be  minute.  When  the  common  means  of 
chemical  research  have  been  employed,  I  shall  mention 
only  results.  A  historical  detail  of  the  progress  of  the 
investigation,  of  all  the  difficulties  that  occurred,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  overcome,  and  of  all 
the  manipulations  employed,  would  far  exceed  the 
limits  assigned  to  this  Lecture.  It  is  proper  to  state, 
however,  that  when  general  fects  are  mentioned,  they 
are  such  only  as  have  been  deduced  from  processes 
carefully  performed  and  often  repeated. 

IL     On  the  Methods  used  for  the  Decomposition  of  the 

fixed  Alkalies, 

The  researches  I  had  made  on  the  decomposition  of 
acids,  and  of  alkaline  and  earthy  neutral  compounds, 
proved  that  the  powers  of  electrical  decomposition  were 
proportional  to  die  strength  of  the  opposite  electricities 
in  the  circuit,  and  to  the  conducting  power  and  degree 
of  concentration  of  the  materials  employed. 

In  the  first  attempts  that  I  made  on  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  fixed  alkalies,  I  acted  upon  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  potash  and  soda,  saturated  at  common  tempe- 
ratures, by  the  highest  electrical  power  I  could  command. 
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and  which  was  produced  by  a  combination  of  V<dtaic 
batteries  belonging  to  the  Royal  Institution,  containing 
24  plates  of  copper  and  zinc  of  12  inches  square,  100 
plates  of  6  inches,  and  150  of  4  inches  square,  charged 
with  solutions  of  alum  and  nitrous  acid ;  but  in  these 
cases,  though  there  was  a  high  intensity  of  action,  the 
water  of  the  solutions  alone  was  affected,  and  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  disengaged  with  the  production  of  much 
heat  and  violent  effervescence. 

The  presence  of  water  appearing  thus  to  prevent  any 
decomposition,  I  used  potash  in  igneous  fusion.  By 
means  of  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  from  a  gasometer 
applied  to  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  which  was  thrown 
on  a  platina  spoon  containing  potash,  this  alkali  was 
kept  for  sonite  minutes  in  a  strong  red  heat,  and  in  a 
state  of  perfect  fluidity.  The  spoon  was  preserved  in 
communication  with  the  positive  side  of  the  battery  of 
the  power  of  100  of  6  inches,  highly  charged ;  and  the 
connection  from  the  negative  side  was  made  by  a  platina 
wire. 

By  this  arrangement  some  brillis&t  phenomena  were 
produced.  The  potash  appeared  a  conductor  in  a  high 
degree,  and  as  long  as  the  communication  was  pre- 
served, a  most  intense  light  was  exhibited  at  the  nega* 
tive  wire,  and  a  column  of  flame,  which  seemed  to  be 
owing  to  the  developement  of  combustible  matter,  arose 
from  the  point  of  contact 

When  the  order  was  changed,  so  that  the  platina 
spoon  was  made  negative,  a  vivid  and  constant  light 
appeared  at  the  opposite  point :  there  was  no  effect  of 
inflammation  round  it;  but  aeriform,  globules,  which 
inflamed  in  the  atmosphere,  rose  through  the  potash. 

The  platina,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  con- 
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siderably  acted  upon ;  and  in  the  cases  when  it  had 
been  negative,  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  alkali  was  apparently  dry  in  this  experiment ; 
and  it  seemed  probable  that  the  inflammable  matter 
arose  from  its  decomposition.  The  residual  potash  was 
unaltered ;  it  contained  indeed  a  number  of  dark  grey 
metallic  particles,  but  these  proved  to  be  derived  from 
the  platina 

I  tried  several  experiments  on  the  electrization  of 
potash  rendered  fluid  by  heat,  with  the  hopes  of  being 
able  to  collect  the  combustible  matter,  but  without  suc- 
cess ;  and  I  only  attained  my  object,  by  employing 
electricity  as  the  common  agent  for  fusion  and  decom- 
position* 

Though  potash,  perfectly  dried  by  ignition,  is  a  non«» 
conductor,  yet  it  is  rendered  a  conductor,  by  a  very 
slight  addition  of  moisture,  which  does  not  perceptibly 
destroy  its  aggregation ;  and  in  this  state  it  readily 
fuses  and  decomposes  by  strong  electrical  powers. 

A  small  piece  of  pure  potash,  which  had  been  ex-^ 
posed  for  a  few  seconds  to  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  give 
conducting  power  to  the  surface,  was  placed  upon  an 
insulated  disc  of  platina,  connected  with  the  negative 
side  of  the  battery  of  the  power  of  250  of  6  and  4,  in  a 
state  of  intense  activity ;  and  a  platina  wire,  communi* 
eating  with  the  positive  side,  was  brought  in  contact 
with  the  upper  surface  of  the  alkali.  The  whole  appa- 
ratus was  in  the  open  atmosphere. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  vivid  action  was  soon 
observed  to  take  place.  The  potash  began  to  fuse  at 
both  its  points  of  electrization.  There  was  a  violent 
efiervescence  at  the  upper  surface;  at  the  lower,  or 
negative  surface,  there  was  no  liberation  of  elastic  fluid; 
but  small  globules  having  a  high  metallic  lustre,  and 
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being  precisely  similar  in  visible  characters  to  quick- 
silver, appeared,  some  of  which  burnt  with  explosion 
and  bright  flame,  as  soon  as  they  were  formed,  and 
others  remained,  and  were  merely  tarnished,  and  finally 
covered  by  a  white  film  which  formed  on  their  sur-' 
faces** 

These  globules,  numerous  experiments  soon  shewed 
to  be  the  substance  I  was  in  search  of,  and  a  peculiar 
inflammable  principle  the  basis  of  potash.  I  found 
that  the  platina  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
result,  except  as  the  medium  for  exhibiting  the  electri- 
cal powers  of  decomposition ;  and  a  substance  of  the 
same  kind  was  produced  when  pieces  of  copper,  silver, 
gold,  plumbago,  or  even  charcoal  were  employed  for 
completing  the  circuit. 

The  phenomenon  was  independent  of  the  presence 
of  air ;  I  found  that  it  took  place  when  the  alkali  was 
in  the  vacuum  of  an  exhausted  receiver. 

The  substance  was  likewise  produced  from  potash 
fiised  by  means  of  a  lamp,  in  glass  tubes  confined  by 
mercury,  and  furnished  with  hermeticaUy  inserted  pla- 
tina wires  by  which  the  electrical  action  was  transmit- 
ted.  But  this  operation  could  not  be  carried  on  for 
any  considerable  time ;  the  glass  was  rapidly  dissolved 
by  the  action  of  the  alkali,  and  this  substance  soon 
penetrated  through  the  body  of  the  tube^ 

Soda,  when  acted  upon  in  the  same  manner  as  potash, 
exhibited  an  analogous  result :  but  the  decomposition 
demanded  greater  intensity  of  action  in  the  batteries,  or 
the  alkali  was  required  to  be  in  much  thinner  and 
smaller  pieces.     With  the  battery  of  100  of  6  inches  in 

*  [In  a  Manuscript  Lecture  It  is  stated  by  the  author,  that  he  dis- 
covered Potassium  on  the  6th  October  1807,  and  Sodium  a  few  days 
after.    Vide  Vol  I.  p.  109.] 
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full  activity  I  obtained  good  results  from  pieces  of  po- 
tash weighing  from  40  to  70  grains,  and  of  a  thickness 
which  made  the  distance  of  the  electrified  metallic 
surfaces  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  but  with  a  similar 
power  it  was  impossible  to  produce  the  effects  of  de* 
composition  on  pieces  of  soda  of  more  than  15  or  20 
grains  in  weight,  and  that  on]y  when  the  distance 
between  the  wires  was  about  ^  or  ^jj  of  an  inch« 

The  substance  produced  from  potash  remained  fluid 
at  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  of 
its  production ;  that  from  soda,  which  was  fluid  in  the 
'degree  of  heat  of  the  alkali  during  its  formation,  be- 
came solid  on  cooling,  and  appeared  having  the  lustre 
of  silver. 

When  the  power  of  250  was  used,  with  a  very  high 
chai^  for  the  decomposition  of  soda,  the  globules  often 
burnt  at  the  moment  of  their  formation,  and  sometimes 
violently  exploded  and  separated  into  smaller  globules, 
which  flew  with  great  velocity  through  the  air  in  a  state 
of  vivid  combustion,  producing  a  beautiful  effect  of 
continued  jets  of  fire.* 

*  [Recently  some  able  writers  on  the  sabject  of  the  progress  of  science, 
in  noticing  the  deeompoiition  of  the  fixed  alkalies  by  Voltaic  electricity, 
hare  attributed  the  success  of  the  author  to  the  supposed  very  powerful 
batteries  of  the  I^aboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution-— confounding,  as  I 
apprehend  they  have  done,  the  really  very  powerful  apparatus,  [that 
of  2000  double  plates  described  in  the  Elements  of  Chemical  Philo- 
sophy, page  1 10,]  constructed  sabsequently  to  the  discoveries  aUuded  to, 
with  the  means  at  his  disposal,  as  stated  in  the  text ;  and  which,  from 
his  manner  of  using  them — ^bringing  together  to  produce  a  joint  effect,  in- 
struments of  different  sizes,  indicates  clearly,  that  he  could  not  depend 
on  the  power  of  any  one  battery  to  effect  that  separation  of  elements  on 
which  he  calculated,  according  to  the  principles  of  electro-chemical  de- 
composition, established  by  his  former  researches.  Neither  at  the  time, 
nor  till  recently,  was  the  merit  of  the  discovery  considered  as  dimi- 
nished by  the  flEivourable  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made,  and 
which  he  himself,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Baconian  philosophy^  amply  ac- 
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m.   Theory  of  the  Decomposition  of  the  fixed  Alkalies  ; 
their  Composition,  and  Production. 

As  in  all  decompositions  of  compound  substances 
which  I  had  previously  examined^  at  the  same  time 
that  combustible  bases  were  developed  at  the  negative 
surface  in  the  electrical  circuit,  oxygen  was  produced, 
and  evolved  or  carried  into  combination  at  the  positive 
surface,  it  was  reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  sub«- 
stance  was  generated  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  electri- 
cal action  upon  the  alkalies;  and  a  number  of  experiments 
made  above  mercury,  with  the  apparatus  for  excluding 
external  air,  proved  that  this  was  the  case. 

When  solid  potash,  or  soda  in  its  conducting  state, 

knowledged,  when  remarkingy  in  relation  to  the  discoreries  eflbcted  by 
electrochemical  decompOAltion,  in  the  introdnctlcni  to  his  Elements 
of  Chemical  Philosophy,  ''  that  the  native  intellectual  powers  of  men 
in  different  times,  are  not  so  much  the  causes  of  the  different  success 
of  their  laboure,  as  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  means  and  artificial  re- 
sources in  their  possession.'*  An  acknowledgment  which  the  able 
critic  in  the  Quarterly  Rerlew  for  1813,  before  alluded  to,  notices 
as  an  example  of  laudable  modesty;  observing  as  justly  as  liberally, 
"  It  must  be  remembered,  that  almost  every  other  discovery  of  im- 
portance, which  has  been  made  in  science,  has  been  facilitated  by  some 
previous  steps,  which  have  rendered  practicable  what  might  otherwise 
have  presented  insupevable  obstacles  to  human  ingenuity ;  nor  has  such 
a  preparation  ever  been  allowed  to  detract  from  the  just  applause  be- 
stowed on  those  who  have  been  distinguished  from  their  contemporaries 
by  a  more  successftil  exertion  of  talent.  **  Unless  men  of  science  are 
actuated  by  this  feeling  of  justice,  in  the  bestowing  of  honour,  when 
deserved,  in  full  and  firee  measure,  they  should  not  find  ftiult  with  the 
neglect  of  science  on  the  part  of  government.  Flattery  is  not  applica- 
ble to  the  dead;  but  admiration  of  their  deeds  may  stimulate  the 
living.  He  is  not  to  be  envied,  who  would  detract  from  the  merit  of 
the  elder  Herschell,  because  he  did  not  invent  the  telescope,  or  from 
that  of  the  majority  of  the  distinguished  men  of  this,  and  of  former 
periods,  who  have  employed  in  their  researches,  means  previously  ex- 
isting.] 
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was  included  in  glass  tubes  fiimished  with  electrified 
platina  wireSj  the  new  substances  were  generated  at  the 
negative  surfaces;  the  gas  given  out  at  the  other  sur- 
face proved  by  the  most  delicate  examination  to  be 
pure  oxygen ;  and  unless  an  excess  of  water  was  pre- 
sent, no  gas  was  evolved  from  the  negative  surface. 

In  the  synthetical  experiments,  a  perfect  coincidence 
likewise  will  be  found. 

I  mentioned  that  the  metallic  lustre  of  the  substance 
from  potash  immediately  became  destroyed  in  the  at- 
mosphere, and  that  a  white  crust  formed  upon  it  This 
crust  I  soon  found  to  be  pure  potash,  which  immediately 
deliquesced,  and  new  quantities  were  formed,  which  in 
their  turn  attracted  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  till 
the  whole  globule  disappeared,  and  assumed  the  form 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  potash.* 

When  globules  were  placed  in  appropriate  tubes  con- 
taining common  air  or  oxygen  gas  confined  by  mer- 
cury, an  absorption  of  oxygen  took  place ;  a  crust  of 
alkali  instantly  formed  upon  the  globule ;  but  from  the 
want  of  moisture  for  its  solution,  the  process  stopped, 
the  interior  being  defended  from  the  action  of  the  gas. 

With  the  substance  from  soda,  the  appearances  and 
effects  were  analogous. 

When  the  substances  were  strongly  heated,  confined 
in  given  portions  of  oxygen,  a  rapid  combustion  with  a 
brilliant  white  flame  was  produced,  and  the  metallic 

*  Water  likewise  is  decomposed  in  the  process.  We  shall  hereafter 
see  that  the  bases  of  the  fixed  alkalies  act  upon  this  substance  with 
greater  energy  than  any  other  known  bodies.  The  minute  theory  of  the 
oxidation  of  the  bases  of  the  alkalies  in  the  free  air,  is  this : — oxygen 
gas  is  first  attracted  by  them^  and  alkali  formed.  This  alkali  speedily 
absorbs  water.  This  water  is  again  decomposed.  Hence,  daring  the 
conyersion  of  a  globule  into  alkaline  solution,  there  is  a  constant  and 
rapid  disengagement  of  small  quantities  of  gas. 
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globules  were  found  converted  into  a  white  and  solid 
masSj  which  in  the  case  of  the  substance  from  potash 
was  found  to  be  potash^  and  in  the  case  of  that  from 
soda,  soda. 

Oxygen  gas  was  absorbed  in  this  operation,  and 
nothing  emitted  which  affected  the  purity  of  the 
residual  air. 

The  alkalies  produced  were  apparently  dry,  or  at 
least  contained  no  more  moisture  than  might  well  be 
conceived  to  exist  in  the  oxygen  gas  absorbed;  and 
their  weights  considerably  exceeded  those  of  the  com- 
bustible matters  consumed. 

The  processes  on  which  these  conclusions  are  founded 
will  be  fully  described  hereafter,  when  the  minute  de- 
tails which  are  necessary  will  be  explained,  and  the 
proportions  of  oxygen,  and  of  the  respective  inflammable 
substances  which  enter  into  union  to  form  the  fixed 
alkalies,  will  be  given. 

It  appears  then,  that  in  these  facts  there  is  the  same 
evidence  for  the  decomposition  of  potash  and  soda  into 
oxygen  and  two  peculiar  substances,  as  there  is  for  the 
decomposition  of  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids  and 
the  metallic  oxides  into  oxygen  and  their  respective 
combustible  bases. 

In  the  analytical  experiments,  no  substances  capable 
of  decomposition  are  present  but  the  alkalies  and  a 
minute  portion  of  moisture ;  which  seems  in  no  other 
way  essential  to  the  result,  than  in  rendering  them  con- 
ductors at  the  surface :  for  the  new  substances  are  not 
generated  till  the  interior,  which  is  dry,  begins  to  be 
fiised ;  they  explode  when  in  rising  through  the  fused 
alkali  they  come  in  contact  with  the  heated  moistened 
sur&ce;  they  cannot  be  produced  from  crystallized 
alkalies^  which  contain  much  water;  and  the  effect 
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produced  by  tlie  electrizatioii  of  ignited  potash,  which 
contains  no  sensible  quatntity  of  water,  confirms  the 
opinion  of  their  formation  independently  of  the  presence 
of  this  substance. 

The  combustible  bases  of  the  fixed  alkalies  seem  to 
be  repelled  as  other  combustible  substances,  by  positively 
electrified  surfaces,  and  attracted  by  negatively  elec* 
trified  surfaces,  and  the  oxygen  follows  the  contrary 
order;*  or  the  oxygen  being  naturally  possessed  of  the 
negative  energy,  and  the  bases  of  the  positive,  do  noi 
remain  in  combination  when  either  of  them  is  brought 
into  an  electrical  state  opposite  to  its  natural  one.  In 
the  synthesis,  on  the  contrary,  the  natural  energies  or 
attractions  come  in  equilibrium  with  each  other;  and 
when  these  are  in  a  low  state  at  common  temperatures, 
a  slow  combination  is  effected;  but  when  they  are 
exalted  by  heat,  a  rapid  union  is  the  result;  and,  as  in 
other  like  cases,  with  the  production  of  fire* — A  number 
of  circumstances  relating  to  the  agencies  of  the  bases 
of  the  alkalies  will  be  immediately  stated,  and  will  be 
found  to  offer  confirmations  of  these  general  conclu- 
sions. 

IV.   On  the  Properties  and  Nature  of  the  Basis  of  Potash, 

After  I  had  detected  the  bases  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  I 
had  considerable  difficulty  to  preserve  and  confine  them 
so  as  to  examine  their  properties,  and  submit  them  to 
experiments;  for,  like  the  alkahests  imagined  by  the 
alchemists,  they  acted  more  or  less  upon  almost  every 
body  to  which  they  were  exposed. 

The  fluid  substance,  amongst  all  those  I  have  tried, 
on  which  I  find  they  have  least  effect,  is  recently  dis- 

*  See  Bakerian  Lecture  1806,  p.  28. 
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tilled  naphtha. — In  thia  material,  when  excluded  from 
the  air,  they  remain  for  many  days  without  cimsider- 
ably  changing,  and  their  physical  properties  may  be 
easily  examined  in  the  atmosphere  when  they  are 
covered  by  a  thin  film  of  it 

The  basis  of  potash  at  60^  Fahrenheit,  the  temperar 
tore  in  which  I  first  examined  it,  appeared,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  in  smail  globules  possessing  the 
metallic  lustre,  opacity,  and  general  appearance  of  mer- 
cury ;  so  that  when  a  globule  of  mereufy  was  placed 
near  a  globule  of  the  peculiar  substance,  it  was  not 
posmble  to  detect  a  difTerence  by  the  eye. 

At  60°  Fahrenheit  it  is  however  only  imperfectly 
fluid,  for  it  does  not  readily  run  into  a  globule  when  its 
shape  is  altered ;  at  70^  it  becomes  more  fluid ;  and  at 
100®  its  fluidi^  is  perfect,  so  that  different  globules  may 
be  easily  made  to  run  into  one.  At  50^  Fahrenheit  it 
becomes  a  soft  and  malleable  solid,  which  has  the  lustre 
of  polished  silver ;  and  at  about  the  fireezing  point  of 
water  it  becomes  harder  and  brittle,  and  when  broken 
in  firagments,  exhibits  a  crystallized  texture,  which  in 
the  microscope  seeiiis  composed  of  beautifiil  fecets  of  a 
perfect  whiteness  and  high  metallic  splendour. 

To  be  converted  into  vapour,  it  requires  a  tempera- 
ture iqpproacfaing  that  of  the  red  heat ;  and  when  the 
experiment  is  conducted  under  proper  circumstances,  it 
is  found  unaltered  after  distillation. 

It  is  a  perfect  conductor  of  electricity.  When  a  spark 
firom  the  Voltaic  battery  of  100  of  6  inches  is  taken 
upon  a  large  globule  in  the  atmosphere,  the  li^t  is 
green,  and  combustion  takes  place  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact only.  When  a  small  globule  is  used,  it  is  com- 
pletely dissipated  with  explosion,  accompanied  by  a 
most  vivid  flame,  into  alkaline  fiimes. 
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It  is  an  excellent  conductor  of  heat 

Resembling  the  metals  in  all  these  sensible  properties^ 
it  is  however  remarkably  different  from  any  of  them  in 
specific  gravity ;  I  found  that  it  rose  to  the  surface  of 
naphtha  distilled  from  petroleum,  and  of  which  the 
specific  gravity  was  'dGl,  and  it  did  not  sink  in  double 
distilled  naphtha,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  was 
about  '770,  that  of  water  being  considered  as  1.  The 
small  quantities  in  which  it  is  produced  by  the  highest 
electrical  powers,  rendered  it  very  di£Scult  to  determine 
this  quality  with  minute  precision.  I  endeavoured  to 
gain  approximations  on  the  subject  by  comparing  the 
weights  of  perfectly  equal  globules  of  the  basis  of 
potash  and  mercury.  I  used  the  very  delicate  balance 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  which  when  loaded  with  the 
quantities  I  employed,  and  of  which  the  mercury  never 
exceeded  ten  grains,  is  sensible  at  least  to  the  -^^^Vv  ^^  ^ 
g^in.  Taking  the  mean  of  4  experiments,  conducted 
with  great  care,  its  specific  gravity  at  62^  Fahrenheit,  is 
to  that  of  mercury  as  10  to  223,  which  gives  a  propor- 
tion to  that  of  water  nearly  as  6  to  10 ;  so  that  it  is  the 
lightest  fluid  body  known.  In  its  solid  form  it  is  a 
little  heavier,  but  even  in  this  state  when  cooled  to  40^ 
Fahrenheit,  it  swims  in  the  double-distilled  naphtha. 

The  chemical  relations  of  the  basis  of  potash  are  still 
more  extraordinary  than  its  physical  ones. 

I  have  already  mentioned  its  alkalization  and  com- 
bustion in  oxygen  gas. — ^It  combines  with  oxygen 
slowly  and  without  flame  at  all  temperatures  that  I  have 
tried  below  that  of  its  vaporization. — ^But  at  this  tem- 
perature combustion  takes  place,  and  the  light  is  of  a 
brilliant  whiteness  and  the  heat  intense.  When  heated 
slowly  in  a  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  not  sufficient  for  its 
complete  conversion  into  potash,  and  at  a  temperature 
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inadequate  to  its  inflammation,  400^  Fahrenheit,  for 
instance,  its  tint  changes  to  that  of  a  red  brown,  and 
when  the  heat  is  withdrawn,  all  the  oxygen  is  found  to 
be  absorbed,  and  a  solid  is  formed  of  a  greyish  colour, 
which  partly  consists  of  potash  and  partly  of  the  basis 
of  potash  in  a  lower  degree  of  oxigenation,* — and  which 
becomes  potash  by  being  exposed  to  water,  or  by  being 
again  heated  in  fresh  quantities  of  air. 

The  substance  consisting  of  the  basis  of  potash  com- 
bined with  an  under  proportion  of  oxygen,  may  likewise 
be  formed  by  fosing  diy  potash  and  its  basis  together 
under  proper  circumstances. — The  basis  rapidly  loses 
its  metallic  splendour;  the  two  substances  unite  into  a 
compound,  of  a  red  brown  colour  when  fluid,  and  of  a 
dark  grey  hue  when  solid;  and  this  compound  soon 
absorl^  its  full  proportion  of  oxygen  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  is  wholly  converted  into  potash. 

And  the  same  body  is  often  formed  in  the  analytical 
experiments  when  the  action  of  the  electricity  b  in- 
tense, and  the  potash  much  heated. 

The  basis  of  potash,  when  introduced  into  oximuriatic 
acid  gas,  bums  spontaneously  with  a  bright  red  light, 
and  a  white  salt  proving  to  be  muriate  of  potash  is 
formed. 

When  a  globule  is  heated  in  hydrogen  at  a  degree  be- 
low its  point  of  vaporization,  it  seems  to  dissolve  in  it, 
for  the  globule  diminishes  in  volume,  and  the  gas  ex- 
plodes with  alkaline  fumes  and  bright  light,  when  suf- 
fered to  pass  into  the  air ;  but  by  cooling,  this  sponta- 

*  [This  inference  wsa  not  confirmed  by  after  and  more  careftd  in- 
quiry :  in  the  experiments  above  mentioned  the  red  tint  was  probably 
owing  to  the  production  of  a  thin  crust  of  peroxide :  Tide  the  author's 
paper  "  On  some  of  the  Combinations  of  oximuriatic  gas/'  Sec,  written 
in  ISIO.] 
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neous  detonating  property  is  destroyed,  and  the  basis  is 
either  wholly  or  principally  deposited. 

The  aotion  of  the  basis  of  potash  on  water  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  is  connected  with  some  beautiful  phe- 
nomena. When  it  is  thrown  upon  water,  or  when  it  is 
brought  into  contact  with  a  drop  of  water  at  common 
temperatures,  it  decomposes  it  with  great  violence,  an 
instantaneous  explosion  is  produced  with  brilliant  flame, 
and  a  solution  of  pure  potash  is  the  result. 

In  experiments  of  this  kind,  an  appearance  often  oc* 
curs  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  combustion  of  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen;  a  white  ring  of  smoke,  which 
gradually  extends  as  it  rises  into  the  air. 

When  water  is  made  to  act  upon  the  basis  of  potash 
out  of  the  contact  of  air  and  preserved  by  means  of  a 
glass  tube  under  naphtha,  the  decomposition  is  violent ; 
and  there  is  much  heat  and  noise,  but  no  luminous  ap- 
pearance, and  the  gas  evolved  when  examined  in  the 
mercurial  or  water  pneumatic  apparatus  is  found  to  be 
pure  hydrogen. 

When  a  globule  of  the  basis  of  potash  is  placed  upon 
ice,  it  instantly  burns  with  a  bright  flame,  and  a  deep 
hole  is  made  in  the  ice,  which  is  found  to  contain  a  so- 
lution of  potash. 

The  theory  of  the  action  of  the  basis  of  potash  upon 
water  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  though  complicated 
changes  occur,  is  far  from  being  obscure.  The  pheno- 
mena seem  to  depend  on  the  strong  attractions  of  the 
basis  for  oxygen  and  of  the  potash  formed  for  water. 
The  heat,  which  arises  from  two  causes,  decomposition 
and  combination,  is  sufficiently  intense  to  produce  the 
inflammation.  Water  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat ;  the 
globule  swims  exposed  to  air ;  a  part  of  it,  there  is  the 
greatest  reason  to  believe,  is  dissolved  by  the  heated 
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nascent  hydrogen;  and  this  substance  being  capable  of 
spontaneous  inflammation^  explodes,  and  communicates 
the  effect  of  combustion  to  any  of  the  basis  that  may  be 
yet  uncombined. 

When  a  globule  confined  out  of  the  contact  of  air  is 
acted  upon  by  water,  die  theory  of  decomposition  is 
very  simple,  the  heat  produced  is  rapidly  carried  off,  so 
that  there  is  no  ignition ;  and  a  high  temperature  being 
requisite  for  the  solution  of  the  basis  in  hydrogen,  this 
combination  probably  does  not  take  place,  or  at  least  it 
can  have  a  momentary  existence  only. 

The  production  of  alkali  in  the  decomposition  of  water 
by  the  basis  of  potash  is  demonstrated  in  a  very  simple 
and  satis&ctory  manner  by  dropping  a  globule  of  it 
upon  moistened  paper  tinged  with  turmeric.  At  the 
moment  that  the  globule  comes  into  contact  with  the 
water,  it  bums,  and  moves  rapidly  upon  the  paper,  as  if 
in  search  of  moisture,  leaving  behind  it  a  deep  reddish 
brown  trace,  and  acting  upon  the  paper  precisely  as  dry 
caustic  potash. 

So  stjfong  is  the  attraction  of  the  basis  of  potash  for 
oxygen,  and  so  great  the  energy  of  its  action  upon 
water,  that  it  discovers  and  decomposes  the  small  quan- 
tities of  water  contained  in  alcohol  and  ether,  even 
when  they  are  carefully  purified. 

In  ether  this  decomposition  is  connected  with  an  in- 
structive result  Potash  is  Insoluble  in  this  fluid ;  and 
when  the  basis  of  potash  is  thrown  into  it,  oxygen  is 
fiimished  to  it,  and  hydrogen  gas  disengaged,  and  the 
alkali  as  it  forms  renders  the  ether  white  and  turbid. 

In  both  these  inflammable  compounds  the  energy  of 
its  action  is  propcnrtional  to  the  quantity  of  water  they 
contain,  and  hydrogen  and  potash  are  the  constant  re- 
sult. 
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The  basis  of  potash,  when  thrown  into  solutions  of 
the  mineral  acids,  inflames  and  bums  on  the  surface. 
When  it  is  plunged  by  proper  means  beneath  the  sur&ce 
enveloped  in  potash,  surrounded  by  naphtha,  it  acts 
upon  the  oxygen  with  the  greatest  intensity,  and  all  its 
effects  are  such  as  may  be  explained  from  its  strong 
affinity  for  this  substance.  In  sulphuric  acid  a  white 
saline  substance  with  a  yellow  coating,  which  is  proba- 
bly sulphate  of  potash  surrounded  by  sulphur,  and  a 
gas  which  has  the  smell  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  which 
probably  is  a  mixture  of  that  substance  with  hydrogen 
gas,  are  formed.  In  nitrous  acid,  nitrous  gas  is  disen- 
gaged, and  nitrate  of  potash  formed. 

The  basis  of  potash  readily  combines  with  the  simple 
inflammable  solids,  and  with  the  metals ;  with  phospho- 
rus and  sulphur,  it  forms  compounds  similar  to  the 
metallic  phosphurets  and  sulphurets. 

When  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  phos- 
phorus, and  pressed  upon,  there  is  a  considerable  action: 
they  become  fluid  together,  bum,  and  produce  phos- 
phate of  potash.  When  the  experiment  is  made  under 
naphtha,  their  combination  takes  place  without  the 
liberation  of  any  elastic  matter,  and  they  form  a  com- 
pound which  has  a  considerably  higher  point  of  fusion 
than  its  two  constituents,  and  which  remains  a  soft  solid 
in  boiling  naphtha.  In  its  appearance  it  perfectly  agrees 
with  a  metallic  phosphuret,  it  is  of  the  colour  of  lead, 
and  when  spread  out,  has  a  lustre  similar  to  polished 
lead.  When  exposed  to  air  of  common  temperatures, 
it  slowly  combines  with  oxygen,  and  becomes  phosphate 
of  potash.  When  heated  upon  a  plate  of  platina,  fiimes 
exhale  from  it,  and  it  does  not  bum  till  it  attains  the 
temperature  of  the  rapid  combustion  of  the  basis  of 
potash. 
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When  the  basis  of  potash  is  brought  in  contact  with 
sulphur  in  fiision,  in  tubes  filled  with  the  vapour  of 
naphtha,  they  combine  rapidly  with  the  evolution  of 
heat  and  light,  and  a  grey  substance,  in  appearance  like 
artificial  sulphuret  of  iron,  is  formed,  which  if  kept  in 
fiision,  rapidly  dissolves  the  glass,  and  becomes  bright 
brown.  When  this  experiment  is  made  in  a  glass  tube 
hermetically  sealed,  no  gas  is  liberated  if  the  tube  is 
opened  under  mercury ;  but  when  it  is  made  in  a  tube 
connected  with  a  mercurial  apparatus,  a  small  quantity 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved,  so  that  the  phe-^ 
nomena  are  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  union  of 
sulphur  with  the  metals  in  which  sulphuretted  hy-* 
drogen  is  likewise  disengaged*  except  that  the  ignition 
is  stronger/  When  the  union  is  efiected  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, a  great  inflammation  takes  place,  and  sulphuret 
of  potash  is  formed.  The  sulphuretted  basis  likewise 
gradually  becomes  oxigenated  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  is  finally  converted  into  sulphate. 

The  new  substance  produces  some  extraordinary  and 
beautifiil  results  with  mercury.  When  one  part  of  it  is 
added  to  eight  or  ten  parts  of  mercuiy  in  volume  at  60^ 

'  *  The  exiBtenoe  of  hydrogen  In  sulphur,  ia  rendered  very  probable  by 
the  ingenioQB  researches  of  M.  Berthollet,  Jun.  Annales  de  Chiooie, 
Fevrier  1807,  page  143.  The  fiict  is  almost  demonstrated  by  an  experi- 
ment which  I  saw  made  by  W.  Clayfield,  Esq.  at  Bristol,  in  1799.  Cop- 
per filings  and  powdered  snlphmr,  in  weight  in  the  proportion  of  three 
to  one  rendered  Tery  dry,  were  heated  together  in  a  retort,  connected 
with  a  mercurial  pneumatic  apparatus.  At  the  moment  of  combination 
a  quantity  of  elastic  fluid  was  liberated  amounting  to  nine  or  ten  times 
the  Tolume  of  the  materials  employed,  and  which  consisted  of  snlphu- 
ratted  hydrogen  mixed  with  snlphnroos  acid.  The  first  mentioned  pro- 
duct, there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  must  be  referred  to  the  sulphur, 
the  last  probably  to  the  copper,  which  it  is  easy  to  conceive  may  have 
become  dightly  and  superficially  oxidated  during  the  processes  of  filing 
and  drying  by  heat 
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Fahrenheit,  they  instantly  unite  and  form  a  substance 
exactly  like  mercury  in  colour,  but  which  seems  to  have 
less  coherence,  for  small  portions  of  it  appear  as  flattened 
spheres.  When  a  globule  is  made  to  touch  a  globule  of 
mercury  about  twice  as  large,  they  combine  with  con- 
siderable heat ;  the  compound  is  fluid  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  its  formation ;  but  when  cool  it  appears  as  a 
solid  metal,  similar  in  colour  to  silver.  If  the  quantity 
of  the  basis  of  potash  is  still  farther  increased,  so  as  to 
be  about  -^^^th  the  weight  of  the  mercury,  the  amalgam 
increases  in  hardness,  and  becomes  brittle.  The  solid 
amalgam,  in  which  the  basis  is  in  the  smallest  propor- 
tion,  seems  to  consist  of  about  one  part  in  weight  of 
basis  and  seventy  parts  of  mercury,  and  is  very  soil  and 
malleable. 

When  these  compounds  are  exposed  to  air,  they 
rapidly  absorb  oxygen;  potash  which  deliquesces  is 
formed ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  mercury  is  found 
pure  and  unaltered. 

When  a  globule  of  the  amalgam  is  thrown  into  water, 
it  rapidly  decomposes  it  with  a  hissing  noise ;  potash  is 
formed,  pure  hydrogen  disengaged,  and  the  mercury 
remains  free. 

The  fluid  amalgam  of  mercuty  and  this  substance  dis- 
solves all  the  metals  I  have  exposed  to  it;  and  in  this 
state  of  union,  mercury  acts  on  iron  and  platina. 

When  the  basis  of  potash  is  heated  with  gold,  or  silver, 
9r  copper,  in  a  close  vessel  of  pure  glass,  it  rapidly  acts 
upon  them ;  and  when  the  compounds  are  thrown  into 
water,  this  fluid  is  decomposed,  potash  formed,  and  the 
metals  appear  to  be  separated  unaltered. 

The  basis  of  potash  combines  with  fusible  metal,  and 
forms  an  alloy  with  it,  which  has  a  higher  point  of  fusion 
than  the  fusible  metaL 
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The  action  of  the  basis  of  potash  upon  the  inflamma- 
ble oily  compound  bodies,  confirms  the  other  facts  of  the 
strength  of  its  attraction  for  oxygen. 

On  naphtha  colourless  and  recently  distilled^  as  I 
have  already  said,  it  has  very  little  power  of  action ;  but 
in  naphtha  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  it  soon  oxi- 
dates, and  alkali  is  formed,  which  unites  with  the  naphtha 
into  a  brown  soap  that  collects  round  the  globule. 

On  the  concrete  oils  (tallow,  spermaceti,  wax,  for  in- 
stance), when  heated,  it  acts  slowly,  coaly  matter  is 
deposited,  a  little  gas''^  is  evolved,  and  a  soap  is  formed; 
but  in  these  cases  it  is  necessary  that  a  large  quantity  of 
the  oil  be  employed.  On  the  fluid  fixed  oils  it  pro- 
duces the  same  eflects,  but  more  slowly. 

By  heat  likewise  it  rapidly  decomposes  the  volatile 
oils;  alkali  is  formed,  a  small  quantity  of  gas  is  evolved, 
and  charcoal  is  deposited. 

When  the  basis  of  potash  is  thrown  into  camphor  in 
fiision,  the  camphor  soon  becomes  blackened,  no  gas  is 
liberated  in  the  process  of  decomposition,  and  a  sapo- 

*  When  a  globule  of  the  basis  of  potash  is  introdnced  into  any  of  the 
fixed  oils  heated,  the  first  product  is  pure  hydrogen,  which  arises  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  water  absorbed  by  the  crust  of  potash  during 
the  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  gas  evolved,  when  the  globule  is 
fireed  from  this  crust,  I  have  found  to  be  carbonated  hydrogen  requiring 
more  than  an  equal  bulk  of  oxygen  gas  for  its  complete  saturation  by 
explosion.  I  have  made  a  great  number  of  experiments,  which  it  would 
be  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  lecture  to  give  in  minute  detail,  on  the 
agencies  of  the  basis  of  potash  on  the  oils.  Some  anomalies  occurred 
which  led  to  the  inquiry,  and  the  result  was  perfectly  conclusive.  Olive 
oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  naphtha  when  decomposed  by  heat,  exhibited 
as  products  different  portions  of  charcoal,  heavy  inflammable  gas,  em- 
pyreumatic  oily  matter,  and  water,  so  that  the  existence  of  oxygen  in 
them  was  fully  proved ;  and  accurate  indications  of  the  proportions  of 
their  elements  might  be  gained  by  their  decomposition  by  the  basis  of 
potash.  Naphtha  of  all  furnished  least  water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  oil 
of  turpentine  the  most. 
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naceous  compound  is  formed ;  which  seems  to  shew  that 
camphor  contains  more  oxygen  than  the  volatile  oils. 

The  basis  of  potash  readily  reduces  metallic  oxides 
when  heated  in  contact  with  them.  When  a  small 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  iron  was  heated  with  it,  to  a 
temperature  approaching  its  point  of  distillation^  there 
was  a  vivid  action;  alkali  and  grey  metallic  par- 
ticles, which  dissolved  with  effervescence  in  muriatic 
acid,  appeared.  The  oxides  of  lead  and  the  oxides  of 
tin  were  revived  still  more  rapidly ;  and  when  the  basis 
of  potash  was  in  excess,  an  alloy  was  formed  with  the 
revived  metal. 

la  consequence  of  this  property,  the  basis  of  potash 
readily  decomposes  flint  glass  and  green  glass,  by  a 
gentle  heat;  alkali  is  immediately  formed  by  oxygen 
from  the  oxides,  which  dissolves  the  glass,  and  a  new 
sur£skce  is  soon  exposed  to  the  agent. 

At  a  red  heat,  even  the  purest  glass  is  altered  by  the 
basis  of  potash :  the  oxygen  in  the  alkali  of  the  glass 
seems  to  be  divided  between  the  two.  bases,  the  basis  of 
potash  and  the  alkaline  basis  in  the  glass,  and  oxides, 
in  the  first  degree  of  oxigenation,  are  the  result. 

When  the  basis  of  potash  is  heated  in  tubes  made  of 
plate  glass  filled  with  the  vapour  of  naphtha,  it  first  acts 
upon  the  small  quantity  of  the  oxides  of  cobalt  and 
manganese  in  the  interior  surface  of  the  glass,  and  a 
portion  of  alkali  is  formed.  As  the  heat  approaches  to 
redness,  it  begins  to  rise  in  vapour,  and  condenses  in 
the  colder  parts  of  the  tube ;  but  at  the  point  where  the 
heat  is  strongest,  a  part  of  the  vapour  seems  to  penetrate 
the  glass,  rendering  it  of  a  deep  red  brown  colour;  and 
by  repeatedly  distilling  and  heating  the  substance  in  a 
close  tube  of  this  kind,  it  finally  loses  its  metallic  form, 
and  a  thick  brown  crust,  which  slowly  decomposes  water. 
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and  which  combines  with  oxygen  when  exposed  to  air 
forming  alkali,  lines  the  interior  of  the  tube,  and  in 
many  parts  is  found  penetrating  through  its  substance.* 
In  my  first  experiments  on  the  distillation  of  the  basis 
of  potash,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  accounting  for  these 
phenomena;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  substance  it 
forms  in  its  first  degree  of  union  with  oxygen,  afforded 
a  satis&ctory  explanation. 


V,   On  the  Properties  and  Nature  of  the  Basis  of  Soda. 

The  basis  of  soda,  as  I  have  ahready  mentioned,  is  a 
solid  at  common  temperatures.  It  is  white,  opaque, 
and  when  examined  under  a  film  of  naphtha,  has  the 
lustre  and  general  appearance  of  silver.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly malleable,  and  is  much  softer  than  any  of  the 
common  metallic  substances.  When  pressed  upon  by  a 
platina  blade,  with  a  small  force,  it  spreads  into  thin 
leaves,  and  a  globule  of  the  -^th  or  -^th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  is  easily  spread  over  a  surfiuse  of  8  quarter  of 
an  inch,t  and  this  property  does  not  diminish  when  it 
is  cooled  to  32^  Fahrenheit. 

It  conducts  electricity  and  heat  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  basis  of  potash ;  and  small  globules  of  it  inflame 
by  the  voltaic  electrical  spark,  and  bum  with  bright 
explosions. 

* 

*  This  is  the  obyions  explanation  in  the  present  state  of  onr  know- 
ledge ;  bnt  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  silez  of  the  glass  likewise 
soiFers  some  change,  and  probably  decomposition.  lUs  subject  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  resume  on  another  occasion. 

t  Globules  may  be  easily  made  to  adhere  and  form  one  mass  by 
strong  pressure :  so  that  the  property  of  welding,  which  belongs  to  iron 
and  platina  at  a  white  heat  only,  is  possessed  by  this  substance  at 
common  temperatures. 
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Its  specific  gravity  is  less  than  that  of  water.  It 
swims  in  oil  of  sassafras  of  1*0969  water  being  1,  and 
sinks  in  naphtha  of  specific  gravity  '861.  This  circum- 
stance enabled  me  to  ascertain  the  point  with  precision. 
I  mixed  together  oil  of  sassafras  and  naphtha,  which  com- 
bine very  perfectly,  observing  the  proportions  till  I  had 
composed  a  fluid,  in  which  it  remained  at  rest  above  or 
below ;  and  this  fluid  consisted  of  nearly  twelve  parts 
naphtha,  and  five  of  oil  of  sassafras,  which  gives  a 
specific  gravity  to  that  of  water,  nearly  as  nine  to  ten, 
or  more  accurately  as  *9348  to  I. 

The  basis  of  soda  has  a  much  higher  point  of  fusion 
than  the  basis  of  potash ;  its  parts  begin  to  lose  their 
cohesion  at  about  120^  Fahrenheit,  and  it  is  a  perfect 
fluid  at  about  180^,  so  that  it  readily  fiises  under  boiling 
naphtha. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  at  what  degree 
of  heat  it  is  volatile ;  but  it  remains  fixed  in  a  state  of 
ignition  at  the  point  of  fiision  of  plate  glass. 

The  chemical  phenomena  produced  by  the  basis  of 
soda,  are  analogous  to  those  produced  by  the  basis  of 
potash;  but  with  such  characteristic  difierences  as 
might  be  well  expected. 

When  the  basis  of  soda  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
it  immediately  tarnishes,  and  by  degrees  becomes  co- 
vered with  a  white  crust,  which  deliquesces  much  more 
slowly  than  the  substance  which  forms  on  the  basis  of 
potash.  It  proves,  on  minute  examination,  to  be  pure 
soda. 

The  basis  of  soda  combines  with  oxygen  slowly,  and 
without  luminous  appearance  at  all  conunon  tempera- 
tures; and  when  heated,  this  combination  becomes  more 
rapid;  but  no  light  is  emitted  till  it  has  acquired  a 
temperature  nearly  that  of  ignition. 
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The  flame  that  it  produces  in  oxygen  gas  is  white, 
and  it  sends  forth  bright  sparks,  occasioning  a  very 
beautiful  effect ;  in  common  air,  it  bums  with  light  of 
the  colour  of  that  produced  during  the  combustion  of 
charcoal,  but  much  brighter. 

The  basis  of  soda  when  heated  in  hydrogen,  seemed 
to  have  no  action  upon  it.  When  introduced  into  oxi- 
muriatic  acid  gas,  it  burned  vividly  with  numerous  scin- 
tillations of  a  bright  red  colour.  Saline  matter  was 
fomed  in  this  combustion,  which,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  proved  to  be  muriate  of  soda. 

Its  operation  upon  water  ofiers  most  satisiactory 
evidence  of  its  nature.  When  thrown  upon  this  fluid, 
it  produces  a  violent  effervescence,  with  a  loud  hissing 
noise ;  it  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  water  to 
form  soda,  which  is  dissolved,  and  its  hydrogen  is 
disengaged.  In  this  operation  there  is  no  lumin^ 
ous  appearance;  and  it  seems  probable  that  even  in 
the  nascent  state  hydrogen  is  incapable  of  combining 
with  it* 

When  the  basis  of  soda  is  thrown  into  hot  water,  the 
decomposition  is  more  violent,  and  in  this  case  a  few 
scintillations  are  generally  observed  at  thie  sur&ce  of  the 
fluid ;  but  this  is  owing  to  small  particles  of  the  basis, 
which  are  thrown  out  of  the  water  suflSciently  heated, 
to  bum  in  passing  through  the  atmosphere.  When, 
however,  a  globule  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  small 
particle  of  water,  or  with  moistened  paper,  the  heat 
produced  (there  being  no  medium  to  carry  it  off  rapidly) 
is  usually  sufficient  for  the  ascension  of  the  basis. 

The  basis  of  soda  acts  upon  alcohol  and  ether  pre- 
cisely in  a  similar  manner  with  the  basis  of  potash.     The 

*  The  more  volatile  metalB  only  seem  capable  of  uniting  with  hy- 
drogen ;  a  circumstance  presenting  an  analogy. 
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water  that  they  contam  is  decomposed ;  soda  is  rapidly 
formed,  and  hydrogen  disengaged. 

The  basis  of  soda,  when  thrown  upon  the  strong 
acids,  acts  upon  them  with  great  energy.  When  nitrous 
acid  is  employed,  a  vivid  inflammation  is  produced; 
with  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acid,  there  is  much  heat 
generated,  but  no  light 

When  plunged,  by  proper  means,  beneath  the  surfiuie 
of  the  acids,  it  is  rapidly  oxigenated ;  soda  is  produced, 
and  the  other  educts  are  similar  to  those  generated  by 
the  action  of  the  basis  of  potash. 

With  respect  to  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils  and  naphtha 
in  their  different  states,  there  is  a  perfect  coincidence 
between  the  effects  of  the  two  new  substances,  except 
in  the  difference  of  the  appearances  of  the  saponaceous 
compounds  formed:  those  produced  by  the  oxidation 
and  combination  of  the  basis  of  soda  being  of  a  darker 
colour,  and  apparently  less  soluble. 

The  basis  of  soda,  in  its  degrees  of  oxidation,  has 
precisely  similar  habits  vrith  the  basis  of  potash. 

When  it  is  fused  with  diy  soda,  in  certain  quantities, 
there  is  a  division  of  oxygen  between  the  alkali  and  the 
base;  and  a  deep  brown  fluid  is  produced,  which  be- 
comes a  dark  grey  solid  on  cooling,  and  which  attracts 
oxygen  firom  the  air,  or  which  decomposes  water,  and 
becomes  soda. 

The  same  body  is  often  formed  in  the  analytical  pro- 
cesses of  decomposition,  and  it  is  generated  when  the 
basis  of  soda  is  fused  in  tubes  of  the  purest  plate  glass. 

There  is  scarcely  any  difference  in  the  visible  pheno- 
mena of  the  agencies  of  the  basis  of  soda,  and  that  of 
potash  on  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  the  metals. 

It  combines  with  sulphur  in  close  vessels  filled  with 
the  vapour  of  naphtha  with  great  vividness,  with  light. 
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heat,  and  often  with  explosion  from  the  vaporization  of 
a  portion  of  sulphur,  and  the  disengagement  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas.  The  sulphuretted  basis  of  soda 
is  of  a  deep  grey  colour. 

The  phosphuret  has  the  appearance  of  lead,  and 
forms  phosphate  of  soda  by  exposure  to  air,  or  by  com- 
bustion. 

The  basis  of  soda  in  the  quantity  of  •^,  renders 
mercury  a  fixed  solid  of  the  colour  of  silver,  and  the 
combination  is  attended  with  a  consid^raUe  degree  of 
heat 

It  makes  an  alloy  with  tin,  without  changing  its 
colour,  and  it  acts  upon  lead  and  gold  when  heated*  I 
have  not  examined  its  habitudes  with  any  other  metals, 
but  in  its  state  of  alloy,  it  is  soon  converted  into  soda 
by  exposure  to  air,  or  by  the  action  of  water,  which  it 
decomposes,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

The  amalgam  of  mercury  and  the  basis  of  soda,  seems 
to  form  triple  compounds  with  other  metals.  I  have 
tried  iron  and  platina,  which  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
remain  in  combination  with  the  mercury,  when  it  is 
deprived  of  the  new  substance  by  exposure  to  air. 

The  amalgam  of  the  basis  of  soda  and  mercury  like- 
wise combines  with  sulphur  and  forms  a  triple  compound 
of  a  dark  grey  colour. 

VL  On  the  Proportions  of  the  pecuUar  Bases  and  Oxygen 

in  Potash  and  Soda, 

The  fiicility  of  combustion  of  the  bases  of  the  alka- 
lies, and  the  readiness  with  which  they  decomposed 
water,  offered  means  fully  adequate  for  determining  the 
proportions  of  the  ponderable  constituent  parts. 

I  shall  mention  the  general  methods  of  the  experi- 
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ments,  and  the  results  obtained  by  the  different  series^ 
which  approach  as  near  to  each  other  as  can  be  ex- 
pected in  operations  performed  on  such  small  quantities 
of  materials. 

For  the  process  in  oxygen  gas,  I  employed  glass 
tubes  containing  small  trays  made  of  thin  leaves  of  silver 
or  other  noble  metals,  on  which  the  substance  to  be 
burnt,  after  being  accurately  weighed  or  compared  with 
a  globule  of  mercury,  equal  in  size,*  was  placed :  the 
tube  was  small  at  one  end^  curved,  and  brought  to  a  fine 
point,  but  suffered  to  remain  open ;  and  the  other  end 
was  fitted  to  a  tube  communicating  with  a  gasometer, 
from  which  the  oxygen  gas  was  introduced,  for  neither 
water  nor  mercury  could  be  used  for  filling  the  appa- 
ratus. The  oxygen  gas  was  carried  through  the  tube  till  it 
was  found  that  the  whole  of  the  common  air  was  expelled. 
The  degree  of  its  purity  was  ascertained  by  suffering 
a  small  quantity  to  pass  into  the  mercurial  apparatus. 
The  lower  orifice  was  then  hermetically  sealed  by  a 
spirit  lamp,  and  the  upper  part  drawn  out  and  finally 
closed,  when  the  aperture  was  so  small,  as  to  render  the 
temperature  employed  incapable  of  materially  influenc- 
ing the  volume  of  the  gas;  and  when  the  whole 
arrangement  was  made,  the  combination  was  effected 
by  applying  heat  to  the  glass  in  contact  with  the  metallic 
tray. 

In  performing  these  experiments  many  difficulties 
occurred.  When  the  flame  of  the  lamp  was  immediately 
brought  to  play  upon  the  glass,  the  combustion  was 

*  When  the  globules  were  very  small,  the  comparison  with  mercury, 
which  may  be  quickly  made  by  means  of  a  micrometer^  was  generally 
employed  as  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  weight :  for  in  this  case  the 
globule  could  be  immediately  introduced  into  the  tube,  and  the  weight 
of  mercury  ascertained  at  leisure. 
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yery  vivid,  so  as  sometimes  to  break  the  tube ;  and  the 
alkali  generated  partly  rose  in  white  fiimes,  which  were 
deposited  upon  the  glass. 

When  the  temperature  was  slowly  raised,  the  bases  of 
the  alkalies  acted  upon  the  metallic  tray  and  formed 
alloys,  and  in  this  state  it  was  very  difficult  to  combine 
them  with  their  fiill  proportion  of  oxygen ;  and  glass 
alone  could  not  be  employed  on  account  of  its  decom^ 
position  by  the  alkaline  bases ;  and  porcelain  is  so  bad 
a  conductor  of  heat,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  raise  it 
to  the  point  required  for  the  process,  without  softening 
the  glass. 

In  all  cases  the  globules  of  the  alkaline  bases  were 
carefully  freed  firom  naphtha  before  they  were  intro- 
duced ;  of  course  a  slight  crust  of  alkali  was  formed 
before  the  combustion,  but  this  could  not  materially 
affect  the  result;  and  when  such  a  precaution  was  not 
used,  an  explosion  generally  took  place  from  the  evapo- 
rization  and  decomposition  of  the  film  of  naphtha  sur- 
rounding the  globule. 

After  the  combustion,  the  absorption  of  gas  was 
ascertained,  by  opening  the  lower  point  of  the  tube 
under  water  or  mercury.  In  some  cases  the  purity  of 
the  residual  air  was  ascertained,  in  others  the  alkali 
formed  in  the  tray  was  weighed. 

From  several  experiments  on  the  synthesis  of  potash 
by  combustion,  I  shall  select  two,  which  were  made  with 
every  possible  attention  to  accuracy,  and  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  for  a  mean  result. 

In  the  first  experiment  0*12  grains  of  the  basis  were 
employed.  The  combustion  was  made  upon  platina, 
and  was  rapid  and  complete ;  and  the  basis  appeared  to 
be  perfectly  saturated,  as  no  disengagement  of  hydrogen 
took  place  when   the  platina  tray  was  thrown  into 
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water.  The  oxygen  gas  absorbed  equalled  in  volume 
190  grain  measures  of  quicksilver;  barometer  being  at 
29*6  inches,  thermometer  62°  Fahrenheit ;  and  this  re* 
duced  to  a  temperature  of  60°  Fahrenheit,  and  under  a 
pressure  equal  to  that  indicated  by  30  inches,*  would 
become  186*67  measures,  the  weight  of  which  would 
be  about  '0184  grains  troy  ;t  but  -0184  :  -1384  : :  13*29 
:  100;  and  according  to  this  estimation  100  parts  of 
potash  will  consist  of  86*7  basis,  and  13*3  oxygen 
nearly. 

In  the  second  experiment  *07  grains  of  the  basis  ab- 
sorbed at  temperature  63°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  under 
pressure  equal  to  30*1  barometer  inches,  a  quantity 
of  oxygen  equal  in  volume  to  121  grain  measures  of 
mercuiy,  and  the  proper  corrections  being  made  as 
in  the  former  case,  this  gas  would  weigh  *01189 
grains. 

But  as  -07  +  '01189  =  -08189  :  07  : :  100  :  85*48 
nearly,  and  100  parts  of  potash  will  consist  of  85*5  of 
basis  and  14-5  of  oxygen  nearly.  And  the  mean  of  the 
two  experiments  will  be  86*1  of  basis  to  13*9  of  oxygen 
for  100  parts. 

In  the  most  accurate  experiment  that  I  made  on  the 
combustion  of  the  basis  of  soda,  *08  parts  of  the  basis 
absorbed  a  quantity  of  oxygen  equal  to  206  grain  mea- 
sures of  mercury ;  the  thermometer  being  at  56^  Fahren- 

*  In  the  correctioii  for  temperature,  the  estimatioxiB  of  Dalton  and  Gay 
Lasaac  are  taken,  which  make  gases  expand  about  ^  of  the  primitiye 
volume  for  every  degree  of  Fahrenheit. 

t  From  experiments  that  I  made  in  1790,  on  the  specific  gravity  of 
iM^ygen  gas,  it  woold  appear  that  its  weight  is  to  that  of  water  as  1  to 
1  74d,  and  to  that  of  quicksilver  as  1  to  10142,  Researches  Chem.  and 
.  Phil.  p.  9 ;  and  with  this  estimation,  that  deducible  from  the  late  accu- 
rate researches  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepy's  on  the  Combustion  of  the 
Diamond  almost  precisely  agrees,  Phil.  Trans.  1807,  p.  876. 
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heit;  and  the  barometer  at  29*4;  and  this  quantity^  the 
coirections  being  made  as  before  for  the  mean  tem- 
penitare  and  pressure,  equals  about  '02  of  oxygen. 

And  as  -08  +  -02  =  -10 :  -08, : :  100  :  80,  and  100 
parts  of  soda  according  to  this  estimation  will  consist 
of  80  basis  to  20  of  oxygen. 

In  all  cases  of  slow  combustion,  in  which  the  alkalies 
were  not  carried  out  of  the  tray,  I  found  a  considerable 
increase  of  weight,  but  as  it  was  impossible  to  weigh 
them  except  in  the  atmosphere,  the  moisture  attracted 
rendered  the  results  doubtful ;  and  the  proportions  from 
the  weight  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  are  more  to  be 
depended  on.  In  the  experiments  in  which  the  pro- 
cesses of  weighing  were  most  speedily  performed,  and 
in  which  no  alkali  adhered  to  the  tube,  the  basis  of 
potash  gained  nearly  2  parts  for  10,  and  that  of  soda 
between  3  and  4  parts. 

The  results  of  the  decomposition  of  water  by  the 
basis  of  the  alkalies  were  much  more  readily  and  per- 
fectly obtained  than  those  of  their  combustion. 

To  check  the  rapidity  of  the  process,  and,  in  the  case 
of  potash,  to  prevent  any  of  the  basis  from  being  dis- 
solved, I  employed  the  amalgams  with  mercuiy.  I  used 
a  known  weight  of  the  basis,  and  made  the  amalgams 
under  naphtha,  using  about  two  parts  of  mercury  in 
volume  to  one  of  basis. 

In  the  first  instances  I  placed  the  amalgams  under 
tubes  filled  with  naphtha,  and  inverted  in  glasses  of 
naphtha,  and  slowly  admitted  water  to  the  amalgam  at 
the  bottom  of  the  glass;  but  this  precaution  I  soon 
found  unnecessary,  for  the  action  of  the  water  was  not 
so  intense  but  that  the  hydrogen  gas  could  be  wholly 
collected. 

I  shall  give  an  account  of  the  most  accurate  experi- 
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ments  made  on  the  decomposition  of  water  by  the  bases 
of  potash  and  soda. 

In  an  experiment  on  the  basis  of  potash  conducted 
with  every  attention  that  I  could  pay  to  the  minutiae  of 
the  operations/  hydrogen  gas,  equal  in  volume  to  298 
grains  of  mercuiy,  were  disengaged  by  the  action  of  "08 
grains  of  the  basis  of  potash  which  had  been  amalgar 
mated  with  about  3  grains  of  mercury.  The  thermo- 
meter at  the  end  of  the  process  indicated  a  temperature 
of  56^  Fahrenheit,  and  the  barometer  an  atmospheric 
pressure  equal  to  29*6  inches. 

Now  this  quantity  of  hydrogen*  would  require  for  its 
combustion  a  volume  of  oxygen  gas  about  equal  to  that 
occupied  by  154*9  grains  of  mercury,  which  gives  the 
weight  of  oxygen  required  to  saturate  the  "08  grains  of 
the  basis  of  potash  at  the  mean  temperature  and  pres- 
sure nearly  "01 51  grains.  And  '08  -f  "0151  =  '0951 
:  08  : :  100  :  84*1  nearly. 

And  according  to  these  indications  100  parts  of  potash 
consist  of  about  84  basis  and  16  oxygen. 

In  an  experiment  on  the  decomposition  of  water  by 
the  basis  of  soda,  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  stand- 
ing at  30*4  inches,  and  in  the  thermometer  at  52^ 
Fahrenheit,  the  volume  of  hydrogen  gas  evolved  by  the 
action  of  *054  grains  of  basis  equalled  that  of  326  grains 
of  quicksilver.  Now  this  at  the  mean  temperature  and 
pressure  would  require  for  its  conversion  into  water,  '01 72 
of  oxygen,  and -054  -f-  -0172  =  -0712  :  -054  :  :  100  :  76 
nearly ;  and  according  to  these  indications,  100  parts  of 
soda  consist  of  nearly  76  basis,  and  24  oxygen. 

In  another  experiment  made  with  very  great  care, 
"052  of  the  basis  of  soda  were  used ;  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer  was  at  29*9  inches,  and  that  in  the  thermo- 

*  Researches  Chem.  and  Phil.  p.  2S7.  [Vol.  III.  p.  170.] 
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meter  at  58^  Fahrenheit.  The  volume  of  hydrogen 
evolved  was  equal  to  that  of  302  grains  of  mercury ; 
which  would  demand  for  its  saturation  by  combustion, 
at  the  mean  temperature  and  pressure  '01549  grains  of 
oxygen ;  and  100  parts  of  soda,  according  to  this 
proportion,  would  consist  nearly  of  77  basis,  and  23 
oxygen. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  just  detailed,  are 
those  in  which  the  largest  quantities  of  materials  were 
employed;  I  have  compared  their  results,  however, 
widi  the  results  of  several  others,  in  which  the  decom- 
position of  water  was  performed  with  great  care,  but  in 
which  the  proportion  of  the  bases  was  still  more  minute: 
the  largest  quantity  of  oxygen  indicated  by  these  ex* 
periments  was,  for  potash  17,  and  for  soda  26  parts  in 
100,  and  the  smallest  13,  and  19;  and  comparing  all 
the  estimations,  it  wUl  probably  be  a  good  approxima- 
tion to  the  truth,  to  consider  potash  as  composed  of 
about  6  parts  basis  and  1  of  oxygen ;  and  soda,  as  con- 
sisting of  7  basis  and  2  oxygen.* 

VII.  Some  general  Observations  on  the  Relations  of  the 
Bases  of  Potash  and  Soda  to  other  Bodies, 

Should  the  bases  of  potash  and  soda  be  called  metals? 
The  greater  number  of  philosophical  persons  to  whom 
this  question  has  been  put,  have  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative. They  agree  with  metals  in  opacity,  lustre, 
malleability,  conducting  powers  as  to  heat  and  elec- 
tricity, and  in  their  qualities  of  chemical  combination. 

Their  low  specific  gravity  does  not  appear  a  sufficient 

*  [These  estimates  of  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  potassa  and  soda 
are  remarkable  approximations,  considering  the  very  minute  quantities 
submitted  to  experiment.  For  the  author's  later  results,  operating  on 
laiiger  quantities,  vide  Vol.  IV.  p.  340.] 
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reason  for  making  them  a  new  class;  for  amongst  the 
metals  themselves  there  are  remarkable  differences  m 
this  respect,  platina  being  nearly  four  times  as  heavy  as 
tellurium;*  and  in  the  philosophical  division  of  the 
classes  of  bodies,  the  analogy  between  the  greater 
number  of  properties  must  always  be  the  foundation  of 
arrangementf 

On  this  idea,  in  naming  the  bases  of  potash  and 
soda,  it  will  be  proper  to  adopt  the  termination  which, 
by  common  consent,  has  been  applied  to  other  newly 
discovered  metak,  and  which,  though  originally  Latin, 
is  now  naturalized  in  our  language. 

Potasium  and  sodium  are  the  names  by  which  I  have 
ventured  to  call  the  two  new  substances :  and  whatever 
changes  of  theory,  with  regard  to  the  composition  of 
bodies,  may  hereafter  take  place,  these  terms  can 
scarcely  express  an  error ;  for  they  may  be  considered 
as  implying  simply  the  metak  produced  from  potash 
and  soda.  I  have  consulted  with  many  of  the  most 
eminent  scientific  persons  in  this  country,  upon  the 
methods  of  derivation,  and  the'  one  I  have  adopted  has 
been  the  one  most  generally  approved.     It  is  perhaps 

*  Telluiiam  is  not  much  more  than  six  times  as  heavy  as  the  basis  of 
soda.  There  is  great  reason  to  belieye  that  bodies  of  a  simihir  chemical 
nature  to  the  bases  of  potash  and  soda  will  be  fonnd  of  intermediate 
specific  grayities  between  them  and  the  lightest  of  the  common  metals. 
Of  this  subject,  I  shall  treat  again  in  the  text  in  some  of  the  following 
pages. 

t  [The  above  paragraph  and  the  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  following 
page  afford  a  striking  example  of  philosophical  clear-sightedness  and 
precision,  especially  when  contrasted  with  the  different  views  of  tlie 
bases  of  potassa  and  soda  taken  by  other  inquirers,  and  those  chemists 
of  the  first  eminence,  as  MBf.  Gkiy  Lussac  and  Thenard,  Dr.  Dalton,  and 
M.  Berzelius, — ^views  which  were  strenuously  defended  for  a  time;  were 
firmly  opposed  by  the  author,  chiefly  on  the  above  data,  as  will  i^pear  in 
the  sequel,— and  were  ultimately  relinquished.] 
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more  significant  than  elegant.  But  it  was  not  possible 
to  found  names  upon  specific  properties  not  common  to 
both ;  and  though  a  name  for  the  basis  of  soda  might 
have  been  borrowed  fit>m  the  Greek,  yet  an  analogous 
one  could  not  have  been  applied  to  that  of  potash,  for 
the  ancients  do  not  seem  to  have  distinguished  between 
the  two  alkalies. 

The  more  caution  is  necessary  in  avoiding  any  theo- 
retical expression  in  the  terms,  because  the  new  electro- 
chemical phenomena  that  are  daily  becoming  disclosed, 
seem  distinctly  to  shew  that  the  mature  time  for  a  com- 
plete generalization  of  chemical  facts  is  yet  far  distant ; 
and  though,  in  the  explanations  of  the  various  results 
of  experiments  that  have  been  detailed,  the  antiphlo- 
gistic solution  of  the  phenomena  has  been  uniformly 
adopted,  yet  the  motive  for  employing  it  has  been 
rather  a  sense  of  its  beauty  and  precision,  than  a  con- 
viction of  its  permanency  and  truth. 

The  discovery  of  the  agencies  of  the  gases  destroyed 
the  hypothesis  of  StahL  The  knowledge  of  the  powers 
and  effects  of  the  etherial  substances  may  at  a  future 
time  possibly  act  a  similar  part  with  regard  to  the  more 
refined  and  ingenious  hypothesis  of  Lavoisier;  but  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  appears  the  best 
approximation  that  has  been  made  to  a  perfect  logic  of 
chemistry. 

Whatever  fiiture  changes  may  take  place  in  theory, 
there  seems  however  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
metallic  bases  of  the  alkalies,  and  the  common  metals, 
will  stand  in  the  same  arrangement  of  substances ;  and 
as  yet  we  have  no  good  reasons  for  assuming  the  com- 
pound nature  of  this  class  of  bodies.* 

*  A  phlogistic  chemical  theory  might  certainly  be  defended,  on  the 
idea  that  the  metals  are  compounds  of  certain  unknown  bases  with  the 
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The  experiments  in  which  it  is  said  that  alkalies, 
metallic  oxides,  and  earths  may  be  fonned  from  air  an^ 
water  alone,  in  processes  of  vegetation,  have  been  always 
made  in  an  inconclusive  manner  ;*  for  distilled  water, 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  8how,t  may  contain  both 
saline  and  metallic  impregnations;  and  the  free  at- 
mosphere almost  constantly  holds  in  mechanical  sus- 
pension solid  substances  of  various  kinds. 

-  In  the  common  processes  of  nature,  all  the  products 
of  living  beings  may  be  easily  conceived  to  be  elicited 
from  known  combinations  of  matter.  The  compounds 
of  iron,  of  the  alkalies,  and  earths,  with  mineral  acids, 
generally  abound  in  soils.     From  the  decomposition  of 

same  matter  ae  that  existing  in  hydrogen;  and  the  metallic  oxides, 
alkalies  and  acids  compounds  of  the  same  bases  with  water; — ^but  in 
this  theory  more  unknown  principles  would  be  assumed  than  in  the 
generally  received  theory.  It  would  be  less  elegant  and  less  distinct. 
In  my  first  expenments  on  the  distillation  of  the  basis  of  potash  finding 
hydrogen  gen»*ally  produced,  I  was  led  to  compare  the  phlogistic  hypo- 
thesis with  the  new  fiicts,  and  I  found  it  fully  adequate  to  the  explana- 
tion. More  delicate  researches  howeyer  afterwards  proved  that  in  the 
cases  when  inflammable  gases  appeared,  water,  or  some  body  in  which 
hydrogen  is  admitted  to  exist,  was  present. 

*  The  explanation  of  Van  Helmont  of  his  fact  of  the  production  of 
earth  in  the  growth  of  the  willow,  was  completely  orertumed  by  the 
researches  of  Woodward.    Phil.  Trans,  vol.  xxi.  p.  198. 

The  conclusions  which  M.  Braconnot  has  very  lately  drawn  from  his 
ingenious  experiments,  Annales  de  Chemie,  Fevrier  1807,  page  187,  are 
rendered  of  little  avail  in  consequence  of  the  circumstances  stated  in  the 
text.  In  the  only  case  of  vegetation  in  which  the  free  atmosphere  was 
excluded,  the  seeds  grew  in  white  sand,  which  is  stated  to  have  been 
purified  by  washing  in  muriatic  acid ;  but  such  a  process  was  insufficient 
to  deprive  it  of  substances  which  might  afford  carbon,  or  various  in- 
flanmiable  matters.  Carbonaceous  matter  exists  in  several  stones  which 
afford  a  whitish  or  greyish  powder;  and  when  in  a  stone,  the  quantity 
of  carbonate  of  lime  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  other  earthy  in- 
gredients,  it  is  scarcely  acted  on  by  acids. 

t  Bakerian  Lecture,  1806,  page  8. 
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basaltic,  porphjritic,*  and  granitic  rocks,  there  is  a  con- 
stant supply  of  earthy  alkaline  and  ferruginous  materiids 
to  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth.  In  the  sap  of  all  plants 
that  have  been  examined,  certain  neutrosaline  com- 
pounds, containing  potash,  or  soda,  or  iron,  have  been 
found.  From  plants  they  may  be  supplied  to  animals. 
And  the  chemical  tendency  of  organization  seems  to  be 
rather  to  combine  substances  into  more  complicated  and 
diversified  arrangements,  than  to  reduce  them  into 
simple  elements. 

VllL  On  the  Nature  of  Ammonia  and  Alkaline  Bodies  in 
general;  with  Observations  on  some  prospects  of  Disco^ 
very  offered  by  tfie  preceding  Facts, 

Ammonia  is  a  substance,  the  chemical  composition  of 
which  has  always  been  considered  of  late  years  as  most 
perfectly  ascertained,  and  the  apparent  conversion  of  it 
into  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  in  the  experiments  of 
Scheele,  Priestley,  and  the  more  refined  and  accurate 
experiments  of  Berthollet,  had  left  no  doubt  of  its  na- 
ture in  the  minds  of  the  most  enlightened  chemists. 

All  new  facts  must  be  accompanied  however  by  a 
train  of  analogies,  and  often  by  suspicions  with  regard 

*  In  the  year  1S04,  for  a  particular  purpose  of  geological  inquiry,  I 
made  an  analysis  of  the  porcelain  clay  of  St.  Steyens,  in  Cornwall, 
which  results  from  the  decomposition  of  the  feldspar  of  fine-grained 
granite.  I  could  not  detect  in  it  the  smallest  quantity  of  alkali.  In 
making  some  experiments  on  specimens  of  the  undecompounded  rock 
taken  from  beneath  the  sur&ce,  there  were  evident  indications  of  the 
presence  of  a  fixed  alkali,  which  seemed  to  be  potash.  So  that  it  ia 
very  probable  that  the  decomposition  depends  on  the  operation  of  water 
and  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  alkali  forming  a  consti- 
tuent part  of  the  crystalline  matter  of  the  feldspar,  which  may  disin« 
tegrate  from  being  deprived  of  it. 
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to  the  accuracy  of  fonner  conclusions.  As  the  two 
fixed  alkalies  contain  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  united 
to  peculiar  bases,  may  not  the  volatile  alkali  likewise 
contain  it?  was  a  query  which  soon  occurred  to  me  in 
the  course  of  inquiry ;  and  in  perusing  the  accounts  of 
the  various  experiments  made  on  the  subject,  some  of 
which  I  had  carefully  repeated,  I  saw  no  reason  to  con- 
sider the  circumstance  as  impossible.  For  supposing 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen  to  exist  in  combination  with 
oxygen  in  low  proportion,  this  last  principle  might 
easily  disappear  in  the  analytical  experiments  of  decom- 
position by  heat  and  electricity,  in  water  deposited  upon 
the  vessels  employed  or  dissolved  in  the  gases  pro- 
duced. 

Of  the  existence  of  oxygen  in  volatile  alkali  I  soon 
satisfied  myself  When  charcoal  carefully  burnt  and 
fireed  firom  moisture  was  ignited  by  the  Voltaic  battery 
of  the  power  of  250  of  6  and  4  inches  square,  in  a  small 
quantity  of  very  pure  ammoniacal  gas  :*  a  great  expan- 
sion of  the  aeriform  matter  took  place,  and  a  white  sub- 
stance formed,  which  collected  on  the  sides  of  the  glass 
tube  employed  in  the  process ;  and  this  matter,  exposed 
to  the  action  of  diluted  muriatic  acid,  effervesced,  so 
that  it  was  probably  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

A  process  of  another  kind  offered  still  more  decisive 

*  Theapparatos  in  which  this  experiment  was  made  is  described  in  page 
SU  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution.  [Vol.  II.  p.  290.]  The  gas  was  con- 
fined by  mercury  which  had  been  previously  boiled  to  expel  any  moisture 
that  might  adhere  to  it.  The  ammonia  had  been  exposed  to  the  action  of 
dry  pure  potash,  and  a  portion  of  it  equal  in  volume  to  10060  grains  of 
mercury,  when  acted  on  by  distilled  water,  left  a  residuum  equal  to  9 
grains  of  mercury  only.  So  that  the  gas,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
contained  no  foreign  aeriform  matter ;  for  even  the  minute  residuum 
may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  it  derived  fh>m  air  dissolved  in  the 
water. 
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results.  In  this  the  two  mercurial  gasometers  of  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Pepys,  described  in  No.  xiv.  of  the 
Phil.  IVans.  for  1807^  were  used  with  the  same  appa- 
ratus, as  that  employed  by  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys  for 
the  combustion  of  the  diamond,  and  these  gentlemen 
kindly  assisted  in  the  experiment. 

Very  pure  ammoniacal  gas  was  passed  over  iron  wire 
ignited  in  a  platina  tube,  and  two  curved  glass  tubes 
were  so  arranged  as  to  be  inserted  into  a  freezing  mix- 
ture ;  and  through  one  of  these^  tubes  the  gas  entered 
into  the  platina  tube,  and  through  the  other,  it  passed 
from  the  platina  tube  into  the  airholder  arranged  for  its 
reception. 

The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  was  55^ ;  but  it 
was  observed  that  no  sensible  quantity  of  water  was 
deposited  in  the  cooled  glass  tube  transmitting  the  un- 
altered ammonia,  but  in  that  receiving  it  after  its  expo- 
sure to  heat,  moisture  was  very  distinct,  and  the  gas 
appeared  in  the  airholder  densely  clouded. 

This  circumstance  seems  distinctly  to  prove  the  for- 
mation of  water  in  this  operation  for  the  decomposition 
of  ammonia;  unless  indeed  it  be  asserted  that  the 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen  gases  evolved  hold  less  water 
in  solution  or  suspension  than  the  ammonia  decom- 
posed, an  idea  strongly  opposed  by  the  conclusions  of 
Mr.  Dalton,*  and  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Desormes 
and  Clementf 

After  the  gas  had  been  passed  several  times  through 
the  ignited  tube  from  one  gasometer  to  the  other,  the 
results  were  examined.  The  iron  wire  became  con- 
verted superficially  into  oxide,  and  had  gained  in 
weight  i*^V  P®^  ^^  *  gF^y  about  -^  of  a  grain  of 

*  Manchester  Memoirs,  toI.  t.  part  il.  p.  536. 17S5. 
t  Annales  de  Chemie,  yol.  xUi.  p.  1S6. 
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water  were  collected  from  the  cooled  glass  tubes  by 
means  of  filtrating  paper^  and  33*8  cubic  inches  of  gas 
were  expanded  into  55*3  cubic  inches,  and  by  detona- 
tion with  oxygen  it  was  found  that  the  hydrogen  gas  in 
these  was  to  the  nitrogen  as  3*2  to  1  in  volume. 

It  will  be  useless  to  enter  into  the  more  minute  de- 
tails of  this  experiment,  as  no  perfectly  accurate  data 
for  proportions  can  be  gdned  from  them ;  for  the  whole 
of  the  ammonia  was  not  decomposed,  and  as  the  gas 
had  been  prepared  by  being  sent  from  a  heated  mixture 
of  sal  ammoniac  and  quicklime,  into  the  airholder,  it 
was  possible  that  some  solution  of  ammonia  might  have 
been  deposited,  which,  by  giving  out  new  gas  during 
the  operation,  would  increase  the  absolute  quantity  of 
the  material  acted  upon. 

In  examining  the  results  of  M.  BerthoUet's  *  elaborate 
experiments  on  the  decomposition  of  ammonia  by  elec- 
tricity, I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  weight  of  the 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen  produced,  rather  exceeded  than 
fell  short  of  that  of  the  ammonia  considered  as  decom- 
posed, which  was  evidently  contradictory  to  the  idea  of 
its  containing  oxygen.  This  circumstance,  as  well  as 
the  want  of  coincidence  between  the  results  and  those 
of  Priestley  and  Van  Marum  on  the  same  subject,  in- 
duced me  to  repeat  the  process  of  the  electrization  of 
ammonia,  and  I  soon  found  that  the  quantities  of  the 
products  in  their  relations  to  the  apparent  quantity  of 
gas  destroyed  were  influenced  by  many  diflFerent  causes. 

Ammonia  procured  over  dry  mercury  from  a  mixture 
of  dry  lime  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  I  found  deposited 
moisture  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  was 
coUected,  and  in  passing  the  gas  into  the  tube  for 

*  M^moires  de  PAcademie,  1782.  p.  324. 
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electrization,  it  was  not  easy  to  avoid  introducing  some 
of  this  moisture,  which  must  have  been  a  saturated  so- 
lution of  ammonia,  at  the  same  tune. 

In  my  first  trials  made  upon  gas,  passed  immediately 
firom  the  vessel  in  which  it  had  been  collected  into  the 
apparatus,  I  found  the  expansion  of  1  of  ammonia  vary 
in  different  instances  firom  2*8  to  2*2  measures,  but  the 
proportions  of  the  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  appeared  uni- 
form, as  determined  by  detonation  of  the  mixed  gas 
with  oxygen,  and  nearly  as  1  to  3  in  volume. 

To  exclude  free  moisture  entirely,  I  carefully  pre- 
pared ammonia  in  a  mercurial  airholder,  and  after  it 
had  been  some  hours  at  rest,  passed  a  quantity  of  it 
into  the  tube  for  decomposition,  which  had  been  filled 
with  dry  mercury.  In  this  case  50  parts  became  103 
parts  by  electrization,  and  there  was  still  reason  to  sus- 
pect sources  of  error. 

I  had  used  iron  wires  not  perfectly  firee  from  rust, 
for  taking  the  spark,  and  a  black  film  firom  the  mercury 
appeared  on  the  sides  of  the  tube.  It  was  probable  that 
some  ammonia  had  been  absorbed  by  the  metallic 
oxides  both  upon  the  iron  and  the  mercury,  which 
might  again  have  been  given  out  in  the  progress  of  the 
operation. 

I  now  used  recently  distilled  mercury,  which  did  not 
leave  the  slightest  film  on  the  glass  tube,  and  wires  of 
platina.  The  ammonia  had  been  exposed  to  dry  caustic 
potash,  and  proved  to  be  equally  pure  with  that  men- 
tioned in  page  93.  60  measures  of  it,  each  equal  to  a 
grain  of  water,  were  electrized  till  no  farther  expansion 
could  be  produced,  the  gas  filled  a  space  equal  to  that 
occupied  by  108  grains  of  water.  The  thermometer  in 
this  experiment  was  at  56^,  and  the  barometer  at  30*1 
inches.     The  wire  of  platina  transmitting  the  spark  was 
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slightly  tarnished.*  The  108  measures  of  gas  carefully 
analyzed,  were  found  to  consist  of  80  measures  in  volume 
of  hydrogen,  and  28  measures  of  nitrogen. 

The  results  of  an  experiment  that  I  made  m  1799,t 
give  the  weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of  ammonia,  as  18*18 
grains  at  the  mean  temperature  and  pressure.  I  had 
reasons  however  for  suspecting  that  this  estimation  might 
be  somewhat  too  low,  and  on  mentioning  the  circum- 
stance to  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys,  they  kindly  under- 
took the  examination  of  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Allen 
soon  furnished  me  with  the  following  data.  ^'In  the 
first  experiment  21  cubic  inches  of  ammonia  weighed 
4*05  grains ;  in  a  second  experiment  the  same  quantity 
weighed  5*06  grains,  barometer  30*65,  thermometer  54^ 
Fahrenheit" 

Now  if  the  corrections  for  temperature  and  pressure 
be  made  for  these  estimations,  and  a  mean  taken,  100 
cubic  inches  of  ammonia  will  weigh  18*67  grains,  ba- 
rometer being  at  30,  and  thermometer  at  60^  Fahrenheit; 
and  if  the  quantity  used  in  the  experiment  of  decompo- 
sition be  calculated  upon  as  cubic  inches,  60  will  weigh 
11*2  grains.  But  the  hydrogen  gas  evolved  equal  to 
80  will  weigh  1*93$  grains,  and  the  nitrogen  equal  to 
28,§  8*3.  And  11*2  grains— 1*9  +  8*3=10*2,  or  11*2  — 
10*2.  =  1,  all  the  estimations  being  made  according  to 
the  standard  temperature  and  pressure. 

So  that  in  this  experiment  on  the  decomposition  of 

*  This  mo«t  probably  was  owing  to  oxidation.  When  pUtina  is  made 
poeitive  in  the  Voltaic  eircnit  in  contact  with  solution  of  ammonia,  it  is 
rapidly  corroded ;  this  is  an  analogous  instance. 

t  Researches  Chem.  and  Phil.  p.  62.    [Vol.  III.  p.  41.] 

X  Lavoisier's  Elements,  p.  669.  A  cabical  inch  of  hydrogen  is  con* 
sidered  as  weighing  *0289. 

§  Researches  Chem.  and  PhiL  p.  9.  From  my  experiments  100 
cabical  inches  of  nitrogen  weigh  at  the  standard  temperatuve  and  presinre 
S9-6  grains. 
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ammonia,  the  weight  of  the  gases  evolved  is  less  by 
nearly  -^  than  that  of  the  ammonia  employed ;  and 
this  loss  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  existence  of  oxygen 
in  the  alkali ;  part  of  which  probably  combined  with  the 
platina  wires  employed  for  electrization,  and  part  with 
hydrogen. 

After  these  ideas  the  oxygen  in  ammonia  cannot  well 
be  estimated  at  less  than  7  or  8  parts  in  the  hundred; 
and  it  possibly  exists  in  a  larger  proportion,  as  the  gases 
evolved  may  contain  more  water  than  the  gas  decom- 
posed, which  of  course  would  increase  their  volume  and 
their  absolute  weight.* 

In  supposing  ammonia  a  triple  compound  of  nitrogen, 
hydrc^n,  and  oxygen,  it  is  no  less  easy  to  give  a 
rational  account  of  the  phenomena  of  its  production 
and  decomposition,  than  in  adopting  the  generally  re- 
ceived hypothesis  of  its  composition. 

Oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  are  always  present 
in  cases  in  which  volatile  alkali  is  formed ;  and  it  usually 
appears  during  the  decomposition  of  bodies  in  which 
oxygen  is  loosely  attached,  as  in  that  of  the  compounds 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  dissolved  in  water. 

At  common  temperatures  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, the  three  elements  may  be  conceived  capable  of 
combining  and  of  remaining  in  union :  but  at  the  heat 
of  ignition  the  affinity  of  hydrogen  for  oxygen  prevails 
over  the  complex  attraction,  water  is  formed,  and  hy- 
drogen and   nitrogen  are  evolved;    and  according  to 

*  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  perfectly  correct  data  for 
proportions  cannot  probably  be  gained  in  any  experiments  on  the  decom- 
position of  ammonia,  as  it  seems  impossible  to  ascertain  the  absolute 
quantity  of  water  in  this  gas,  for  electrization,  according  to  Dr.  Henry's 
ingenious  researches,  offers  the  only  means  known  of  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  water  in  gases. 

VOL.  V,  P 
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these  conclusions^  ammonia  will  bear  the  same  relations 
to  the  fixed  alkalies,  as  the  vegetable  acids  with  com- 
pound bases  do  to  the  mineral  ones  with  simple  bases.* 

Oxygen  then  may  be  considered  as  existing  in,  and 
as  forming,  an  element  in  all  the  true  alkalies ;  and  the 
principle  of  acidity  of  the  French  nomenclature,  might 
now  likewise  be  called  the  principle  of  alkalescence. 

From  analogy  alone  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
alkaline  earths  are  compounds  of  a  similar  nature  to  the 
fixed  alkalies,  peculiar  highly  combustible  metallic  bases 
united  to  oxygen.  I  have  tried  some  experiments  upon 
bary tes  and  strontites ;  and  they  go  far  towards  proving 
that  this  must  be  the  case.  When  bary  tes  and  strontites, 
moistened  with  water,  were  acted  upon  by  the  power  of 
the  battery  of  250  of  4  and  6,  there  was  a  vivid  action 
and  a  brilliant  light  at  both  points  of  communication, 
and  an  inflammation  at  the  negative  point. 

In  these  cases  the  water  might  possibly  have  inter- 
fered. Other  experiments  gave  however  more  distinct 
results. 

Barytes  and  strontites,  even  when  heated  to  intense 

*  [The  above  reenltB  apparently  proTing  the  ezistenoe  of  oxygen  in 
ammonia  were  not  confirmed  by  ulterior  and  more  careful  inquiry,  a» 
will  appear  in  the  after  papers.  Of  all  the  subjects  of  research  which 
erer  engaged  the  attention  of  the  author,  the  nature  of  ammonia  per- 
plexed him  most,  and  exercised  in  a  remarkable  manner  his  patience, 
his  industry,  and  his  skill.  Persons  not  acquainted  with  the  labours  of 
original  research,  and  the  ptfseyerance  requisite  to  soWe  obscure  pro- 
blems experimentally,  would  have  difficulty  in  imagining  even,  the  pains 
he  took,  the  time  he  spent,  the  yast  number  of  experiments  he  made  to 
resoWe  his  doubts,  on  the  question  of  the  nature  of  ammonia;  the  details 
which  he  published,  and  which  will  be  found  in  the  subsequent  papers, 
give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  yaried,  numerous,  and  laborious  experi- 
ments he  engaged  in  on  this  very  curious,  important  and  difllcult  sub- 
ject, which  still,  in  spite  of  all  the  labour  expended  and  ingenuity 
exercised,  continues  to  be  an  unsolved  problem.] 
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whiteness,  in  the  electrical  circuit  by  a  flame  supported 
by  oxygen  gas,  are  non-conductors;  but  by  means  of 
combination  with  a  very  smaU  quantity  of  boracic  acid, 
they  become  conductors;  and  in  this  case  inflammable 
matter,  which  bums  with  a  deep  red  light  in  each  in- 
stance, is  produced  from  them  at  the  negative  surface. 
The  high  temperature  has  prevented  the  success  of  at- 
tempts to  coUect  this  substance;  but  there  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  the  basis  of  the  alkaline  earth 
employed. 

Barytes  and  strontites  have  the  strongest  relations  to 
the  fixed  alkalies  of  any  of  the  earthy  bodies  ;*  but  there 
is  a  chain  of  resemblances,  through  lime,  magnesia, 
glucina,  alumina,  and  silex.  And  by  the  agencies  of 
batteries  su£Sciently  strong,  and  by  the  application  of 
proper  circumstances,  there  is  no  small  reason  to  hope, 
that  even  these  reSnctory  bodies  will  yield  their  ele- 
ments to  the  methods  of  analysis  by  electrical  attraction 
and  repulsion. 

In  the  electrical  circuit  we  have  a  regular  series  of 
powers  of  decomposition,  from  an  intensity  of  action  so 
feeble  as  scarcely  to  destroy  the  weakest  affinity  existing 
between  the  parts  of  a  saline  neutral  compound,!  to 

*  The  similarity  between  the  properties  of  earths  and  metallic  oxides, 
was  noticed  in  the  early  periods  of  chemistry.  The  poisonons  nature  of 
barytes^  and  the  great  specific  gravity  of  this  substance  as  well  as  of 
strontites,  led  Lavoisier  to  the  conjecture  that  they  were  of  a  metallic 
nature.  That  metals  existed  in  the  fixed  alkalies  seems  however  never 
to  have  been  suspected.  From  their  analogy  to  ammonia,  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen  have  been  supposed  to  be  amongst  their  elements.  It  is  sin- 
gular, with  regard  to  this  class  of  bodies,  that  those  most  unlike  metallic 
oxides  are  ^e  first  which  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  such. 

t  [Such  as  the  author  afterwards  availed  himself  of,  in  his  capital  ap- 
plication of  a  low  electro-chemical  power,  to  protect  from  rapid  decay 
the  copper  sheathing  of  ships,  hardly  less  wonderftil  hi  4^ration  than 
the  cooling  agency  of  wire  gaoie,  the  principle  of  the  safety  lamp.] 

f2 
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one  sufficiently  energetic  to  separate  elements  of  the 
strongest  degree  of  union^  in  bodies  undecomposed 
under  other  circumstances. 

When  the  powers  are  feeble^  acids  and  alkalies^  and 
acids  and  metallic  oxides,  merely  separate  from  each 
other ;  when  they  are  increased  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
common  metallic  oxides  and  the  compound  acids  are 
decomposed ;  and  by  means  still  more  exalted,  the  alka- 
lies yield  their  elements.  And  as  far  as  our  knowledge 
of  the  composition  of  bodies  extends,  all  substances 
attracted  by  positive  electricity,  are  oxygen,  or  such  as 
contain  oxygen  in  excess ;  and  all  that  are  attracted  by 
negative  electricity,  are  pure  combustibles,  or  such  as 
consist  chiefly  of  combustible  matter. 

The  idea  of  muriatic  acid,  fluoric  acid, ,  and  boracic 
acid  containing  oxygen,  is  highly  strengthened  by  these 
facts.  And  the  general  principle  confirms  the  conjecture 
just  stated  concerning  the  nature  of  the  earths. 

In  the  electrization  of  boracic  acid  moistened  with 
water,  I  find  that  a  dark  coloured  combustible  matter 
is  evolved  at  the  negative  surface ;  but  the  researches 
upon  the  alkalies  have  prevented  me  from  pursuing  this 
fact,  which  seems  however  to  indicate  a  decomposition. 
Muriatic  acid  and  fluoric  acid  in  their  gaseous  state 
are  non-conductors :  and  as  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  their  bases  have  a  stronger  attraction  for 
oxygen  than  water,  there  can  be  little  hope  of  decom- 
posing them  in  their  aqueous  solutions,  even  by  the 
highest  powers.  In  the  electrization  of  some  of  their 
combinations  there  is  however  a  probability  of  success. 

An  immense  variety  of  objects  of  research  is  presented 
in  the  powers  and  affinities  of  the  new  metals  produced 
from  the  alkalies.* 

*  [In  the  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  Author,  it  has  been  mentioned  how 
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In  themselves  they  will  undoubtedly  prove  powerful 
agents  for  analysis ;  and  having  an  affinity  for  oxygen 
stronger  than  any  other  known  substances,  they  may 
possibly  supersede  the  application  of  electricity  to  some 
of  the  undecompounded  bodies. 

The  basis  of  potash  I  find  oxidates  in  carbonic  acid 
and  decomposes  it,  and  produces  charcoal  when  heated 
in  contact  with  carbonate  of  lime.  It  likewise  oxidates 
in  muriatic  acid;  but  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
making  the  experiment  with  sufficient  precision  to  as- 
certain the  results. 

In  sciences  kindred  to  chemistry,  the  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  alkalies,  and  the  analogies  arising  in 
consequence,  will  open  many  new  views;  they  may 
lead  to  the  solution  of  many  problems  in  geology,  and 
shew  that  agents  may  have  operated  in  the  formation  of 
rocks  and  earths  which  have  not  hitherto  been  suspected 
to  exist. 

It  would  be  easy  to  pursue  the  speculative  part  of 
this  inquiry  to  a  great  extent,  but  I  shall  refirain  from 
so  occupying  the  time  of  the  Society,  as  the  tenour  of 
my  object  in  this  lecture  has  not  been  to  state  hypotheses, 
but  to  bring  forward  a  new  series  of  facts. 

his  laboars  at  this  interesting  moment  were  intermpted  by  dangerous 
illness  of  several  weeks'  duration.  On  his  recovery,  he  found  the  subjects 
he  had  been  investigating,  seized  on  by  MM.  Qay  Lussac,  and  Thenard, 
rather  in  the  manner  and  feeling  of  contending  generals  intent  on  con- 
quest, than  of  philosophical  inquirers,  members  of  the  common  republic 
of  science.  This  proceeding,  it  cannot  be  concealed,  annoyed  him  at 
the  time ;  especially  as  there  was  often  a  want  of  reference  on  their  part 
to  his  previous  labours :  and  it  necessarily  had  the  effect  of  hurry- 
ing on  his  researches,  as  will  be  perceived  in  many  of  the  following 
papers.] 
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ELECTRO-CHEMICAL  RESEARCHES  ON  THE  DECOMPO- 
SITION OF  THE  EARTHS;  WITH  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
THE  MSTAL8  OBTAINED  FROM  THE  ALKALINE  EARTHS, 
AND  ON  THE  AMALGAM  PROCURED  FROM  AMMONIA  * 


I.  Introduction. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1807^  Part  I.  and 
ISOSy  Part  Lf  I  have  detailed  the  general  methods  of 
decomposition  by  electricity^  and  stated  various  new 
facts  obtained  in  consequence  of  the  application  of 
them. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  on  potash  and  soda, 
as  I  stated  in  my  last  communication  to  the  Society, 
afforded  me  the  strongest  hopes  of  being  able  to  effect 
the  decomposition  both  of  the  alkaline  and  common 
earths;  and  the  phenomena  obtained  in  the  first  im- 
perfect trials  made  upon  those  bodies  countenanced  the 
ideas  that  had  obtained  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
chemistry,  of  their  being  metallic  in  their  nature.^ 

*  [From  the  Philosophical  Trtnsaetioas ;  retd  before  the  Royal 
Society,  June  30,  1808.] 

t  [The  preceding  Bakerian  Lecturefl.] 

t  Beecher  is  fhe  first  chemist,  as  fisr  as  my  reading  informs  me,  who 
distinctly  pointed  out  the  relations  of  metals  to  earthy  substances.  See 
Phys.  subt.  lipsiee,  4to.  p.  61.  He  was  followed  by  Stahl,  who  has 
given  the  doctrine  a  more  perfect  form.  Beccher's  idea  was  that  of  an 
uniTersal  elementary  earth,  which,  by  uiiting  to  an  inflammable  earth, 
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Many  difficulties  however  occurred  in  the  way  of  ob- 
taining complete  evidence  on  this  subject:  and  the  pur^ 
suit  of  the  inquiry  has  required  much  labour  and  a 
considerable  devotion  of  time,  and  has  demanded  more 

produced  all  fhe  mstab,  and  under  other  modlAcations  formed  ttones. 
Stahl  adznitted  distinct  earths  which  he  supposed  might  be  converted 
into  metals  by  combining  with  phlogiston ;  see  Stahl  Fundament.  Ch3na(i. 
p.  0. 4to.  and  Conspect.  Chem.  1 .  77. 4to. — Neuman  gives  an  account  of  an 
elaborate  series  of  unsuecessftd  experiments  which  he  made  to  obtain  a 
metal  from  quicklime.  Lewi's  Neuman's  Chem.  Works,  Sd  edit.  vol.  i. 
p.  15.  The  earlier  English  chemical  philosophers  seem  to  have  adopted 
the  opinion  of  the  possibility  of  the  production  of  metals  from  common 
earthy  substances ;  see  Boyle,  vol.  i.  4to.  p.  664,  and  Grew,  Anatomy 
of  Plants,  lee.  ii.  p.  343.  But  these  notions  were  founded  upon  a  kind 
of  alchemical  hypothesis  of  a  general  power  in  nature  of  transmuting 
one  Bpedes  of  matter  into  another.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century 
Uie  doctrine  was  advanced  in  a  more  philosophical  form ;  Beipnan  sus- 
pected barytes  to  be  a  metallic  calx,  Pnef.  Bciagrap.  Beg.  Hin.  Sc  Opusc. 
iT.  818.  Baron  supported  the  idea  of  the  probability  of  alumine  being 
a  metallic  substance,  see  Annales  de  Chimie,  vol.  x.  p.  867.— Lavoisier 
extended  these  notions,  by  supposing  the  other  earths  metallic  oxides. 
Elements,  2d  edit.  Kerr's  translation,  p.  217.  The  general  inquiry  was 
dosed  by  the  assertion  of  Tondi  and  Ruprecht,  that  the  earths  might  be 
reduced  by  charcoal;  and  the  aoonrate  researches  of  Klaproth  and 
Savaresi,  who  proved  by  the  most  decisive  experiments,  that  the  metals 
taken  for  the  bases  of  the  earths  were  phosphurets  of  iron,  obtained  from 
the  bone  ashes  and  other  materials  employed  in  the  experiment,  Annales 
de  Chimie,  vol.  viii  p.  18.  and  vol.  x.  p.  867.  876.  Amidst  all  these 
hypotheses,  potash  and  soda  were  never  considered  as  metallic  in  their 
nature;  Lavoisier  supposed  them  to  contain  azote;  nor  at  that  time  were 
there  any  analogies  to  lead  that  acute  philosopher  to  a  happier  conjecture. 
[The  author  in  a  HS.  Lecture,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Listitution, 
describing  the  train  of  inquiry,  which  terminated  in  the  decomposition  of 
the  fixed  alkalies,  remarks,  that  on  entering  upon  It,  **  The  suspicion 
strongest  in  my  mind  was,  that  it  (potassa)  might  consist  of  phosphorus, 
or  sulphur  united  to  nitrogen ;  for,  as  the  volatile  alkali  was  regarded 
as  composed  of  an  extremely  light  inflammable  body,  hydrogen  united 
to  nitrogen,  I  conceived  tliat  phosphorus  and  stUpkur,  much  denser 
bodies,  might  produce  denser  alkaline  matter;  and  as  there  were  no 
known  combinations  of  these  with  nitrogen,  it  was  probable  tliat  there 
might  be  unknown  combinations."] 
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refined  and  complicated  processes  than  those  which  had 
succeeded  with  the  fixed  alkalies. 

The  earths  like  the  fixed  alkalies  are  non-conductors 
of  electricity ;  but  the  fixed  alkalies  become  conducting 
by  fusion :  the  infusible  nature  of  the  earths,  however, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  operate  upon  them  in  this 
state :  the  strong  affinity  of  their  bases  for  oxygen, 
made  it  unavailing  to  act  upon  them  in  solution  in 
water;  and  the  only  methods  that  proved  successful, 
were  those  of  operating  upon  them  by  electricity  in 
some  of  their  combinations,  or  of  combining  them  at 
the  moment  of  their  decomposition  by  electricity,  in 
metallic  alloys,  so  as  to  obtain  evidences  of  their  nature 
and  properties. 

I  delayed  for  some  time  laying  an  account  of  many 
of  the  principal  results  which  I  obtained  before  the 
Society,  in  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  render  them  more 
distinct  and  satisfactory ;  but  finding  that  for  this  end 
a  more  powerful  battery,  and  more  perfect  apparatus 
than  I  have  a  prospect  of  seeing  very  soon  constructed, 
will  be  required,  I  have  ventured  to  bring  forwards  the 
investigation  in  its  present  imperfect  state ;  and  I  shall 
prefer  the  imputation  of  having  published  unfinished 
labours,  to  that  of  having  concealed  any  new  facts  from 
the  scientific  world,  which  may  tend  to  assist  the  pro- 
gress of  chemical  knowledge. 

U.  Methods  employed  for  decomposing  the  Alkaline  Earths. 

Barytes,  strontites,  and  lime,  slightly  moistened,  were 
electrified  by  iron  wires  under  naphtha,  by  the  same 
methods,  and  with  the  same  powers  as  those  employed 
for  the  decomposition*  of  the  fixed  alkalies.     In  these 

*  See  page  60. 
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cases,  gas  was  copiously  evolved,  which  was  inflamma- 
ble ;  and  the  earths  where  in  contact  with  the  n^ative 
metallic  wires  became  dark  coloured,  and  exhibited 
small  points  having  a  metalHc  lustre,  which,  when  ex- 
posed to  air,  graduaUy  became  white;  they  became 
white  likewise  when  plunged  under  water,  and  when 
examined  in  tMs  experiment  by  a  magnifier,  a  greenish 
powder  seemed  to  separate  from  them,  and  small  glo- 
bules of  gas  were  disengaged. 

.  In  these  cases  there  was  great  reason  to  believe  that 
the  earths  had  been  decomposed ;  and  that  their  bases 
had  combined  with  the  iron,  so  as  to  form  alloys  decom- 
posable by  the  oxygen  of  air  or  water ;  but  the  indis- 
tinctness of  the  effect,  and  the  complicated  circumstances 
required  for  it,  were  such  as  to  compel  me  to  form  other 
plans  of  operation. 

The  strong  attraction  of  potassium  for  oxygen,  in- 
duced me  to  tiy  whether  this  body  might  not  detach 
the  oxygen  from  the  earths,  in  the.  same  manner  as 
charcoal  decomposes  the  common  metallic  oxides. 

I  heated  potassium  in  contact  with  dry  pure  lime, 
barytes,  strontites,  and  magnesia,  in  tubes  of  plate  glass; 
but  as  I  was  obliged  to  use  very  small  quantities^*  and 
as  I  could  not  raise  the  heat  to  ignition  without  frising 
the  glass,  I  obtained  in  this  way  no  good  results.  The 
potassium  appeared  to  act  upon  the  earths  and  on  the 
glass,  and  dark  brown  substances  were  obtained,  which 
evolved  gas  from  water ;  but  no  distinct  metallic  glo- 
bules could  be  procured :  from  these  circumstances,  and 
other  like  circumstances,  it  seemed  probable,  that  though 
potassium  may  partially  de-oxygenate  the  earths,  yet 

*  [Procured  by  means  of  the  Voltaic  battery;  the  chemical  method 
of  obtaining  the  metal  was  not  then  known  in  this  country ;  vide  note 
by  the  author  towards  the  end  of  this  paper.] 

F   5 
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its  afSnity  for  oxygen,  at  least  at  the  temperature 
which  I  employed^  is  not  sufficient  to  effect  dieir  de- 
composition. 

I  made  mixtures  of  dry  potash  in  excess  and  dry 
barytes,  lime,  strontites,  and  magnesia,  brought  them 
into  fusion,  and  acted  upon  them  in  the  voltaic  circuit 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  I  employed  for  obtaining 
the  metals  of  the  alkalies.  My  hopes  were,  that  the 
potassium,  and  the  metals  of  the  earths  might  be  de- 
oxigenated  at  the  same  time,  and  enter  into  combination 
in  alloy. 

In  this  way  of  operating,  the  results  were  more  dis* 
tinct  than  in  the  last:  metallic  substances  appeared 
less  fusible  than  potassium,  which  burnt  the  instant 
after  they  had  formed,  and  which  by  burning  produced 
a  mixture  of  potash  and  the  earth  employed ;  I  endea- 
voured to  form  them  under  naphtha,  but  without  much 
success.  To  produce  the  result  at  all,  required  a  charge 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  which  the  state  of  the  bat- 
teries did  not  permit  me  often  to  employ;'^  and  the 
metal  was  generated  only  in  very  minute  films,  which 
could  not  be  detached  by  fiision,  and  which  were  in- 
stantly destroyed  by  exposure  to  air. 

'*  The  power  of  this  combination,  though  it  consiBted  of  one  hundred 
plates  of  copper  and  zinc  of  six  inches,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  four 
inches,  at  this  time  was  not  more  than  equal  to  that  of  a  newly  con- 
tmeted  apparatus  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  of  four  inches.  It  had 
been  made  for  the  demonstrations  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion in  1803 ;  and  since  that  time  had  been  constantiy  employed  in  the 
annual  courses  of  Lectures,  and  had  served  in  diiierent  parts,  for  the  nu- 
merous experiments  on  the  decomposition  of  bodies  by  electricity,  de- 
tailed in  the  Bakerian  Lectures  for  1806  and  1807,  and  a  number  of  the 
plates  were  destroyed  by  corrosion.  I  mention  these  circumstances, 
because  many  chemists  have  been  deterred  from  pursuing  eacperiments 
on  the  decomposition  of  the  alkalies  and  the  earths,  under  the  idea  that 
a  very  powerful  combination  was  required  for  the  effect  This,  however, 
is  fax  from  being  the  case;  all  the  experiments  detailed  in  the  text  may 
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I  had  found  in  my  researches  upon  potassium,  that 
when  a  mixture  of  potash  and  the  oxide  of  mercury, 
tin,  or  lead,  was  electrified  in  the  Voltaic  circuit,  the 
decomposition  was  ve^  rapid,  and  an  amalgam,  or  an 
alloy  of  potassium  was  obtained ;  the  attraction  between 
the  common  metals  and  the  potassium  apparently  acce^*- 
lerating  the  separation  of  the  oxygen. 

The  idea  that  a  similar  kind  of  action  might  assist 
the  decomposition  of  the  alkaline  earths,  induced  me 
to  electrify  mixtures  of  these  bodies  and  the  oxide  of 
tin,  of  iron,  of  lead,  of  silver,  and  of  mercury ;  and 
these  operations  were  fiur  more  satisfisurtory  than  any  of 
the  others. 

A  mixture  of  two-thirds  of  barytes  and  one^^third  of 
oxide  of  silver  very  slightly  moistened  was  electrified 
by  iron  wires;  an  effervescence  took  place  at  both 
points  of  contact,  and  a  minute  quantity  of  a  substance, 
possessing  the  whiteness  of  silver,  formed  at  the  negative 
point.  When  the  iron  wire  to  which  this  substance 
adhered  was  plunged  into  water  containing  a  little  alum 
in'  solution,  gas  was  disengaged,  which  proved  to  be 
hydrogen ;  and  white  clouds  which  were  found  to  be 
sulphate  of  barytes,  descended  firom  the  point  of  the 
wire. 

A  mixture  of  barytes  and  red  oxide  of  mercury,  in 
the  same  proportions,  was  electrified  in  the  same  man- 
ner. A  small  mass  of  solid  amalgam  adhered  to  the 
n^ative  wire,  which  evidently  contained  a  substance, 
that  produced  barytes  by  exposure  to  air,   with   the 

be  repeated  by  means  of  a  Voltaic  battery,  containing  firom  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  plates  of  four  or  six  inches. 

[This  note  is  desenring  the  attention  of  those  historians  of  science, 
before  alluded  to,  who  attributed  the  author's  brilliant  success  in  electro- 
chemical research  to  his  supposed  extraordinary  means,  the  enormous 
Voltaic  batteries  of  the  Boyal  Institution.] 
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absorption  of  oxygen ;  and  which  occasioned  the  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen  from  water^  leaving  pure  mercury, 
and  producing  a  solution  of  barytes. 

Mixtures  of  lime,  strontites,  nu^esia,  and  red  oxide 
of  mercury,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  gave  similar 
amalgams,  from  which  the  alkaline  earths  were  regene- 
rated by  the  action  of  air  or  water,  with  like  pheno- 
mena; but  the  quantities  of  metallic  substances  ob- 
tained were  exceedingly  minute ;  they  appeared  as  mere 
superficial  formations  surrounding  the  point  of  the  wire, 
nor  did  they  increase  after  the  first  few  minutes  of 
electrization,  even  when  the  process  was  carried  on  for 
some  hours. 

These  experiments  were  made  previous  to  April, 
1808,  at  which  time  the  batteries  were  so  much  injured 
by  constant  use,  as  no  longer  to  form  an  efficient  com- 
bination. The  inquiry  was  suspended  for  a  short  time: 
but  in  May  I  was  enabled  to  resume  it,  by  employing  a 
new  and  much  more  powerfiil  combination,  constructed 
in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution,  and  con- 
sisting of  five  hundred  pairs  of  double  plates  of  six 
inches  square. 

When  I  attempted  to  obtain  amalgams  with  this 
apparatus,  the  transmitting  wires  being  of  platina,  of 
about -^  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  the  heat  generated 
was  so  great  as  to  bum  both  the  mercury  and  basis  of 
the  amalgam  at  the  moment  of  its  formation ;  and  when 
by  extending  the  surfaces  of  the  conductors,  this  power 
of  Ignition  was  modified,  yet  still  the  amalgam  was  only 
produced  in  thin  films,  and  I  could  not  obtain  globules 
sufficiently  large  to  submit  to  distillation.  When  the 
transmitting  wires  were  of  iron  of  the  same  thickness, 
the  iron  acquired  the  temperature  of  ignition,  and  com- 
bined with  the  bases  of  the  earths  in  preference  to  the 
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mercury,  and  metallic  alloys  of  a  dark  grey  colour  were 
obtained,  which  acted  on  water  with  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen,  and  were  converted  into  oxide  of  iron,  and 
alkaline  earths. 

Whilst  I  was  engaged  in  these  experiments,  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  I  received  a  letter  from  Professor 
Berzelius  of  Stockholm,  in  which  he  informed  me  that 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Pontin,  he  had  succeeded  in 
decomposing  barytes  and  lime,  by  negatively  electrify- 
ing mercury  in  contact  with  them,  and  that  in  this  way 
he  had  obtained  amalgams  of  the  metab  of  these 
earths. 

I  immediately  repeated  these  operations  with  perfect 
success ;  a  globule  of  mercury,  electrified  by  the  power 
of  the  battery  of  500,  weakly  charged,  was  made  to  act 
upon  a  surface  of  slightly  moistened  barytes,  fixed  upon 
a  plate  of  platina.  The  mercury  gradually  became  less 
fluid,  and  after  a  few  minutes  was  found  covered  with  a 
white  film  of  barytes;  and  when  the  amalgam  was 
thrown  into  water,  hydrogen  was  disengaged,  the  mer- 
cury remained  free,  and  a  solution  of  barytes  was 
formed. 

The  result  with  lime,  as  these  gentlemen  had  stated, 
was  precisely  analogous. 

That  the  same  happy  methods  must  succeed  with 
strontites  and  magnesia,  it  was  not  easy  to  doubt,  and  I 
quickly  tried  the  experiment 

From  strontites  I  obtained  a  very  rapid  result ;  but 
firom  magnesia,  in  the  first  trials,  no  amalgam  could  be 
procured.  By  continuing  the  process,  however,  for  a 
longer  time,  and  keeping  the  earth  continually  moist,  at 
last  a  combination  of  the  basis  with  mercury  was 
obtained,  which  slowly  produced  magnesia  by  absorption 
of  oxygen  from  air,  or  by  the  action  of  water. 
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AH  these  ftmnlgrftinfl  I  found  might  be  preserved  for  a 
considerable  period  under  naphtha.  In  a  length  of 
time,  however,  they  became  covered  with  a  white  crust 
under  this  fluid.  When  exposed  to  air,  a  very  few 
minutes  only  were  required  for  the  oxigenation  of  the 
bases  of  the  earths.  In  water  the  amalgam  of  barytes 
was  most  rapidly  decomposed:  that  of  strontites  and 
that  of  lime  next  in  order:  but  the  amalgam  from 
magnesia,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  weak  affinity 
of  the  earth  for  water,  very  slowly  changed ;  when  a 
little  sulphuric  acid  was  added  to  the  water,  however, 
the  evolution  of  hydrc^n,  and  the  production  and 
solution  of  magnesia  were  exceedingly  rapid,  and  the 
mercury  soon  remained  free. 

I  was  inclined  to  believe  that  one  reason  why  mag- 
nesia was  less  easy  to  metallize  than  the  other  alkaline 
earths,  was  its  insolubility  in  water,  which  would  pre- 
vent it  from  being  presented  in  the  nascent  state, 
detached  from  its  solution  at  the  negative  surface.  On 
this  idea  I  tried  the  experiment,  using  moistened 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  instead  of  the  pure  earth;  and  I 
found  that  the  amalgam  was  much  sooner  obtained. 
Here  the  magnesia  was  attracted  from  the  sulphuric 
acid,  and  probably  deoxigenated  and  combined  with 
the  quicksilver  at  the  same  instant 

The  amalgams  of  the  other  bases  of  the  alkaline  earths, 
could,  I  found,  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner  from 
their  saline  compounds. 

I  tried  in  this  way  veiy  successfoUy,  muriate  and 
sulphate  of  lime,  the  muriate  of  strontites,  and  of 
barytes,  and  nitrate  of  barytes.  The  earths  separated 
at  the  deoxigenating  sur&ce,  there  seemed  instantly  to 
undergo  decomposition,  and  seized  upon  by  the  mercury, 
were  in  some  measure  defended  from  the  action  of  air, 
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and  from  the  contact  of  water,  and  preserved  by  their 
strong  attraction  for  this  metal. 

III.    Attempts  to  procure  the  MetdU   of  the   Alkaline 
Earths;  and  on  their  Properties. 

To  procure  quantities  of  amalgams  sufficient  for 
distillation,  I  combined  the  methods  I  had  before 
employed,  with  those  of  MM.  Berzelius  and  Pontin. 

The  earths  were  slightly  moistened,  and  mixed  with 
one-third  of  red  oxide  of  mercury,  the  mixture  was 
placed  on  a  plate  of  platina,  a  cavity  was  made  in  the 
upper  part  of  it  to  receive  a  globule  of  mercury,  of  from 
60  to  60  grains  in  weight,  the  whole  was  covered  by  a 
film  of  naphtha,  and  the  plate  was  made  positive,  and 
the  mercury  negative,  by  a  proper  communication  with 
the  battery  of  500. 

The  amalgams  obtained  in  this  way,  were  distilled  in 
tubes  of  plate  plass,  or  in  some  cases  in  tubes  of  common 
glass.  These  tubes  were  bent  in  the  middle,  and  the 
extremities  were  enlarged,  and  rendered  globular  by 
blowing,  so  as  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  retort  and 
receiver. 

The  tube,  after  the  amalgam  had  been  introduced, 
was  filled  with  naphtha,  which  was  afterwards  expelled 
by  boiling,  through  a  small  orifice  in  the  end  corre- 
sponding to  the  receiver,  which  was  hermetically  sealed 
when  the  tube  contained  nothing  but  the  vapour  of 
naphtha,  and  the  amalgam. 

I  found  immediately  that  the  mercury  rose  pure  by 
distillation  from  the  amalgam,  and  it  was  very  easy  to 
separate  a  part  of  it ;  but  to  obtain  a  complete  decom- 
position was  very  difficult. 

For  this  nearly  a  red  heat  was  required,  and  at  a  red 
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heat  the  bases  of  the  earths  instantly  acted  upon  the 
glass,  and  became  oxigenated.  When  the  tube  was 
large  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  amalgam,  the 
vapour  of  the  naphtha  furnished  oxygen  sufficient  to 
destroy  part  of  the  bases :  and  when  a  small  tube  was 
employed,  it  was  difficult  to  heat  the  part  used  as  a 
retort  sufficient  to  drive  off  the  whole  of  the  mercury 
from  the  basis,  without  raising  too  highly  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  part  serving  for  the  receiver,  so  as  to  burst 
the  tube.* 

In  consequence  of  these  difficulties,  in  a  multitude  of 
trials,  I  obtained  only  a  very  few  successful  results,  and 
in  no  case  could  I  be  absolutely  certain  that  there  was 
not  a  minute  portion  of  mercury  still  in  combination 
with  the  metab  of  the  earths. 

In  the  best  result  that  I  obtained  from  the  distillation 
of  the  amalgam  of  baiytes,  the  residuum  appeared  as  a 
white  metal  of  the  colour  of  silver.  It  was  fixed  at  all 
common  temperatures,  but  became  fluid  at  a  heat  below 
redness,  and  did  not  rise  in  vapour  when  heated  to  red- 
ness, in  a  tube  of  plate  glass,  but  acted  violently  upon 
the  glass,  producing  a  black  mass,  which  seemed  to 
contain  barytes,  and  a  fixed  alkaline  basis,  in  the  first 
degree  of  oxigenation.t 


*  When  the  quantity  of  the  amalgam  was  about  fifty  or  sixty  grains, 
I  found  that  the  tube  could  not  be  conveniently  less  than  one-sixth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  the  capacity  of  about  half  a  cubic  inch. 

t  From  this  fact»  compared  with  other  fyucts  that  have  been  stated, 
p.  105,  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  the  basis  of  barytes  has  a  higher 
affinity  for  oxygen  than  sodium ;  and  hence,  probably  the  bases  of  the 
earths  will  be  more  powerful  instruments  for  detecting  oxygen,  than  the 
bases  of  the  alkalies. 

I  have  tried  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  action  of  potassium  on 
bodies  supi>06ed  simple,  and  on  the  undecompounded  acids.  From  the 
affinity  of  the  metal  for  oxygen,  and  on  the  acid  for  the  substance 
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When  exposed  to  air,  it  rapidly  tamished^  and  fell 
into  a  white  powder,  which  was  barytes.  When  this 
process  was  conducted  in  a  small  portion  of  air,  the 

fonned,  I  had  entertained  the  greatest  hopes  of  success.  It  wonld  be 
inconsistent  with  the  object  of  this  paper  to  enter  into  a  full  detail  of 
the  methods  of  operation ;  I  hope  to  be  able  to  state  them  fully  to  the 
Society  at  a  future  time,  when  they  shall  be  elucidated  by  further  re- 
searches ;  I  shall  now  merely  mention  the  general  results,  to  shew  that 
I  have  not  been  tardy  in  employing  the  means  which  were  in  my  power, 
towards  effecting  these  important  objects. 

When  potassium  was  heated  in  muriatic  add  gas,  as  dry  as  it  could 
be  obtained  by  common  chemical  means,  there  was  a  yiolent  chemical 
action  with  ignition ;  and  when  the  potassium  was  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, the  muriatic  acid  gas  wholly  disappeared,  and  from  one-third  to 
one-fourth  of  its  volume  of  hydrogen  was  eyolyed,and  muriate  of  potash 
was  formed. 

On  fluoric  acid  gas,  which  had  been  in  contact  with  glass,  the  potas- 
sium produced  a  similar  effect ;  but  the  quality  of  hydrogen  generated 
was  only  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  of  the  volume  of  gas,  and  a  white 
mass  was  formed,  which  principally  consisted  of  fluate  of  potash  and 
silez,  but  which  emitted  fumes  of  fluoric  acid  when  exposed  to  air. 

When  boracic  add,  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  that  had  been 
ignited,  was  heated  in  a  gold  tube  with  potassium,  a  very  minute  quan- 
tity of  gas  only  was  liberated,  which  was  hydrogen,  mixed  with  nitrogen, 
(the  last  probably  tmm  the  common  air  in  the  tube) ;  borate  of  potash  was 
formed,  and  a  black  substance,  which  became  white  by  exposure  of  air. 

In  all  these  instances  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  hydro- 
gen was  produced  from  the  water  adhering  to  the  acids ;  and  the  different 
proportions  of  it  in  the  different  cases,  are  a  strong  proof  of  this  opinion. 
Admitting  this  idea,  it  seems  that  muriatic  acid  gas  must  contain  at  least 
one-eighth  or  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  water;  and  that  the  water  oxi- 
genates  in  the  experiment  a  quantity  of  potassium,  sufficient  to  absorb 
the  whole  of  the  acid. 

In  the  cases  of  fluoric  and  boracic  acids,  there  is  probably  a  decompo- 
sition of  these  bodies ;  the  black  substance  produced  from  the  boracic 
add  is  similar  to  that  which  I  had  obtained  from  it  by  electricity.  The 
quantities  that  I  have  operated  upon,  have  been  as  yet  too  small  to 
enable  me  to  separate  and  examine  the  products,  and  till  this  is  done, 
no  ultimate  conclusion  can  be  drawn. 

The  action  of  potassium  upon  muriatic  acid  gas,  indicates  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  water  in  this  substance,  than  the  action  of  electricity 
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oxygen  was  found  absorbed,  and  the  nitrogen  unaltered; 
when  a  portion  of  it  was  introduced  into  water,  it  acted 
upon  it  with  great  violence  and  sunk  to  the  bottom, 
producing  in  it  barytes ;  and  hydrogen  was  generated. 
The  quantities  in  which  I  obtained  it  were  too  minute 
for  me  to  be  able  to  examine  correctly,  either  its  physical 
or  chemical  properties  It  sunk  rapidly  in  the  water, 
and  even  in  sulphuric  acid,  though  surrounded  by  glo- 
bules of  hydrogen,  equal  to  two  or  three  times  its 
Yolume ;  from  which  it  seems  probable,  that  it  cannot 
be  less  than  four  or  five  times  as  heavy  as  water.  It 
flattened  by  pressure,  but  required  a  considerable  force 
for  this  effect 

The  metal  from  strontites  sunk  in  sulphuric  acid,  and 
exhibited  the  same  characters  as  that  from  barytes, 
except  in  producing  strontites  by  oxidation. 

The  metal  from  lime,  I  have  never  been  able  to  ex- 
amine exposed  to  air  or  under  naphtha.  In  the  case  in 
which  I  was  able  to  distil  the  quicksilver  from  it  to  the 
greatest  extent,  the  tube  unfortunately  broke,  whilst 
warm,  and  at  the  moment  that  the  air  entered,  the 
metal,  which  had  the  colour  and  lustre  of  silver,  in- 
stantly took  fire,  and  burnt  with  an  intense  white  light 
into  quicklime. 

The  metal  from  magnesia  seemed  to  act  upon  the 
glass,  even  before  the  whole  of  the  quicksilver  was 
distilled  from  it     In  an  experiment  in  which  I  stopped 

in  Dr.  Henry's  elaborate  experiments ;  but  in  the  one  instance  the  acid 
enters  into  a  solid  salt,  and  in  the  other  it  remains  aeriform;  and  the 
difficulty  of  decomposition  by  electricity,  must  increase  in  proportion  as 
the  quantity  of  water  diminishes,  so  that  at  the  apparent  maximum  of 
electrical  effect,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  gas  free  from  water. 

Those  persons  who  have  supposed  hydrogen  to  be  the  basis  of  mu- 
riatic acid  may,  perhaps,  give  a&other  solution  of  the  phenomena,  and 
consider  the  experiment  I  hare  detailed  as  a  proof  of  this  opinion. 
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the  process  before  the  mercury  was  entirely  driven  off, 
it  appeared  as  a  solid,  having  the  same  whiteness  and 
lustre  as  the  other  metals  of  the  eartha  It  sunk  rapidly 
in  water,  though  surrounded  by  globules  of  gas,  produc- 
ing magnesia,  and  quickly  changed  in  air,  becoming 
covered  with  a  white  crust,  and  falling  into  a  fine 
powder,  which  proved  to  be  magnesia. 

In  several  cases  in  which  amalgams  of  the  metals  of 
the  earths,  containing  only  a  small  quantity  of  mercuiy 
were  obtained,  I  exposed  them  to  air  on  a  delicate 
balance,  and  always  found  that  during  the  conversion 
of  metal  into  earth,  there  was  a  considerable  increase  of 
weight 

I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  proportions  of  oxygen, 
and  bases,  in  bary  tes  and  strontites,  by  heating  amalgams 
of  them  in  tubes  filled  with  oxygen,  but  without  suc- 
cess. I  satisfied  myself  however,  that  when  the  metals 
of  the  earths  were  burned  in  a  small  quantity  of  air  they 
absorbed  oxygen,  gained  weight  in  the  process,  and  were 
in  the  highly  caustic  or  unslacked  state ;  for  they  pro- 
duced strong  heat  by  the  contact  of  water,  and  did  not 
effervesce  during  their  solution  in  acids. 

The  evidence  for  the  composition  of  the  alkaline 
earths  is  then  of  the  same  kind  as  that  for  the  composi- 
tion of  the  common  metallic  oxides;  and  the  principles 
of  their  decomposition  are  precisely  similar,  the  inflam- 
mable matters  in  all  cases  separating  at  the  negative  sur- 
face in  the  Voltaic  circuit,  and  the  oxygen  at  the  positive 
surface. 

These  new  substances  vrill  demand  names ;  and  on  the 
same  principles  as  I  have  named  the  bases  of  the  fixed 
alkalies,  potassium  and  sodium,  T  shall  venture  to  deno- 
minate the  metals  firom  the  alkaline  earths  barium, 
strontium,  calcium,  and  magnium;   the  last  of  these 
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words  is  undoubtedly  objectionable^  but  magnesium'*^ 
has  been  already  applied  to  metallic  manganese,  and 
would  consequently  have  been  an  equivocal  term. 

IV.  Inquiries  relative  to  the  Decomposition  of  Alumine, 

Silexy  Zirconey  and  Glucine. 

I  tried  the  methods  of  electrization  and  combination 
with  quicksilver,  and  the  common  metals,  by  which  I 
had  succeeded  in  decomposing  the  alkaline  earths,  on 
alumine  and  silex;  but  without  gaining  distinct  evi- 
dences of  their  having  undergone  any  change  in  the 
processes. 

Obliged  to  seek  for  other  means  of  acting  upon  them, 
it  was  necessary  to  consider  minutely  their  relations  to 
other  bodies,  and  to  search  for  analogies  by  which  the 
principles  of  research  might  be  guided. 

Alumine  very  slowly  finds  its  point  of  rest  at  the 
negative  pole,  in  the  electrical  circuit;  but  silex,  even 
when  diffused  in  its  gelatinous  state  through  water, 
rests  indifferently  at  the  negative  or  positive  poles. 

From  this  indifference  to  positive  and  negative  elec- 
trical attractions,  following  the  general  order  of  facts,  it 
might  be  inferred,  that  if  these  bodies  be  compounds, 
the  electrical  energies  of  their  elements  are  nearly  in 
equilibrium ;  and  that  their  state  is  either  analogous  to 
that  of  insoluble  neutral  salts,  or  of  oxides  nearly  satu- 
rated with  oxygen. 

The  combinations  of  silex  and  alumine,  with  acids 
and  alkalies,  as  well  as  their  electrical  powers,  were  not 
inconsistent  with  either  of  these  ideas;  for  in  some 
respects  they  resemble  in  physical  characters,  fluate  and 

•  Bergman,  Opnsc.  torn.  ii.  p.  800.    [This  term  he  afterwards  pre- 
ferred, Tide  Vol.  IV.  Coll.  Works,  p.  268.] 
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phosphate  of  lime^  as  much  as,  in  others,  they  approach 
to  the  oxides  of  zinc  and  tin. 

On  the  idea  that  silez  might  be  an  insoluble  neutro- 
saline  compound,  containing  an  unknown  acid  or  earth, 
or  both,  and  capable  of  being  resolved  into  its  secondary 
elements,  in  the  same  manner  as  sulphate  of  bary tes,  or 
fluate  of  lime,  I  made  the  following  experiments. 

Two  gold  cones,*  connected  by  moistened  amianthus, 
were  filled  with  pure  water,  and  placed  in  the  electrical 
circuit,  a  small  quantity  of  carefully  prepared  and  well 
washed  silex  was  introduced  into  the  positive  cone: 
the  action  was  kept  up  from  a  battery  of  two  hundred 
plates,  for  some  hours  till  nearly  half  of  the  fluid  in  each 
cone  was  exhausted;  the  remainders  were  examined; 
the  fluid  in  the  cone  containing  the  silex  was  strongly 
acid ;  that  in  the  opposite  cone  was  strongly  alkaline ; 
the  two  fluids  were  passed  through  bibulous  paper,  and 
mixed  together,  when  a  precipitate  fell  down,  which 
proved  to  be  silex. 

On  the  first  view  of  the  subject,  it  appeared  probable 
that  this  silex  had  been  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
acid  and  the  alkaline  matter  in  the  two  cones,  and  that 
the  experiment  demonstrated  a  decomposition  and  re- 
composition  of  silex;  but  before  such  a  conclusion 
could  be  made,  many  points  were  to  be  determined. 

It  was  possible  that  the  acid  might  be  nitric  acid, 
produced  as  in  other  electrical  experiments  of  a  similar 
nature,  and  that  this  acid  might  have  dissolved  silex, 
which  was  precipitated  by  the  alkaline  matter  at  the 
other  pole,  which  might  be  either  potash  used  for  dis- 
solving the  silex,  which  had  adhered  to  it,  notwith- 
standing the  processes  of  lixiviation  in  acids,  or  am- 

*  The  same  as  those  described  in  p.  6.  of  this  yol. 
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monia  produced  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the 
atmosphere ;  or  if  potash  was  present,  it  was  likewise 
possible  that  the  silex  might  have  been  carried  over  in 
solution,  with  this  alkali,  from  the  positive  to  the  ne- 
gative surface. 

Minute  experiments  were  instituted  and  completed 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  detailed  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  for  1807,  p-  7,*  which  soon  proved 
that  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  silez  had 
been  changed  in  these  experiments. 

The  acid  proved  to  be  nitric  acid,  which  under  the 
electrical  action  seemed  to  have  dissolved  the  silex; 
the  alkali  turned  out  to  be  principally  fixed  alkali ;  and 
that  it  was  merely  an  accidental  ingredient,  and  not  a 
constituent  of  the  silex,  appeared  from  this  circumstance, 
that  when  the  same  portion  of  silex  was  long  elec- 
trified, by  degrees  it  lost  its  power  of  affording  the  sub- 
stance in  question.! 

This  result  having  taken  place,  the  same  plan  of 
operation  was  not  pursued  with  respect  to  alumine, 
which  resembles  a  saline  compound  less  than  silex, 
and  the  method  which  I  now  adopted  of  acting  upon 

[*  Page  7.  of  thiB  Tolume.] 

t  If  silex  that  has  been  carefully  washed,  after  precipitation  by  muriatic 
acid  from  liquor  silicum,  be  moistened,  and  acted  on  by  mercury  nega- 
tively electrified,  the  mercury  soon  contains  a  notable  quantity  of  potas- 
sium. Well  washed  aluznine  that  haa  been  precipitated  from  alum  by 
carbonate  of  soda,  affords  by  the  same  treatment  sodium  and  potassium, 
so  that  the  powers  of  electro-chemical  analysis  are  continually  demon- 
strating the  imperfection  of  the  conmion  chemical  methods  of  separating 
bodies  from  each  other.  The  purest  boracic  acid  which  can  be  obtained 
from  borax  by  chemical  decompoaition,  by  electrical  analysis  is  shewn 
to  contain  both  soda,  and  the  decomposing  acid  employed  in  the  process ; 
and  hence  the  experiment  on  the  action  of  the  boracic  acid  and  potas- 
sium, page  113,  may  possibly  be  explained  without  assuming  its  de- 
composition. 
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these  bodies^  was  on  the  supposition  of  their  being  in- 
flammable substances  so  highly  saturated  with  oxygen 
as  to  possess  little  or  no  positive  electricity. 

Alumine  and  silez  have  both  a  strong  affinity  for 
potash  and  soda ;  now  supposing  them  to  be  oxides^  it 
was  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  oxygen,  both  in 
the  alkalies  and  the  earths,  must  be  passive  as  to  this 
power,  which  must  consequently  be  referred  to  their 
bases,  and  on  this  notion  it  was  possible  that  it  might 
be  made  to  assist  their  decomposition  by  electricity. 

After  this  reasoning,  I  fused  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
silex,  and  six  of  potash  in  a  platina  crucible,  and  pre- 
served the  mixture  fluid,  and  in  ignition,  over  a  fire  of 
charcoal ;  the  crucible  was  rendered  positive  from  the 
battery  of  five  hundred,  and  a  rod  of  platina,  rendered 
negative,  was  brought  in  contact  with  the  alkaline  men- 
struum. At  the  moment  of  contact  there  was  a  most 
intense  light;  when  the  rod  was  plunged  into  the 
liquid  an  effervescence  took  place,  and  globules  which 
burnt  with  a  brilliant  flame  rose  to  the  surface,  and 
swam  upon  it  in  a  state  of  combustion.  In  a  few 
minutes,  when  the  mixture  was  cool,  the  platina  bar 
was  removed:  after  as  much  as  possible  of  the  alkali 
and  silex  had  been  detached  from  it  by  a  knife,  there 
remained  brilliant  metallic  scales  round  it,  which  in- 
stantly became  covered  with  a  white  crust  in  the  air, 
and  some  of  which  inflamed  spontaneously.  The 
platina  appeared  much  corroded,  and  of  a  darker  tint 
than  belongs  to  the  pure  metal.  When  it  was  plunged 
into  water  it  strongly  effervesced :  the  fluid  that  came 
fixim  it  was  alkaline;  when  a  few  drops  of  muriatic 
acid  were  added  to  the  solution,  a  white  cloudiness 
occurred,  which  various  trials  demonstrated,  depended 
upon  the  presence  of  silex. 
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A  similar  mixture  of  potash  and  alumine  was  experi- 
mented upon  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  results  were 
perfectly  analogous ;  there  adhered  to  the  rod  of  platina 
a  film  of  a  metallic  substance,  which  rapidly  decom- 
posed water,  and  afforded  a  solution  which  deposited 
alumine  by  the  action  of  an  acid. 

I  tried  several  forms  of  this  experiment,  with  the 
hopes  of  being  able  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  metallic  matter  from  the  platina,  so  as  to  examine 
it  in  a  separate  state ;  but  I  was  not  successful.  It  was 
always  in  superficial  scales,  which  oxidated,  becoming 
white  and  alkaline,  before  it  could  be  detached  in  the 
air ;  it  instantly  burnt  when  heated,  and  could  not  be 
fused  under  naphtha  or  oil. 

I  tried  similar  experiments  with  mixtures  of  soda  and 
alumine,  and  soda  and  zircone,  and  used  iron  as  the 
negatively  electrified  metal.  In  all  these  cases,  during 
the  whole  process  of  electrization,  abundance  of  glo- 
bules, which  swam  in  a  state  of  inflammation  on  the 
fused  mass,  were  produced.  And  in  the  mixture,  when 
cooled,  small  laminae  of  metal  were  found  of  the  colour 
of  lead,  and  less  fusible  than  sodium,  which  adhered  to 
the  iron;  they  acted  violently  upon  water,  and  pro- 
duced soda  and  a  white  powder,  but  in  quantities  too 
small  to  be  minutely  examined. 

I  endeavoured  to  procure  an  alloy  of  potassium,  and 
the  bases  of  the  earths,  from  mixtures  of  potash,  silex, 
and  alumine,  fiised  by  electricity,  and  acted  on  by  the 
positive  and  negative  surfaces  in  the  same  manner  as 
pure  potash,  in  experiments  for  the  decomposition  of 
that  substance ;  but  I  obtained  no  good  results.  When 
the  earths  were  in  quantities  equal  to  one-fourth  or  one- 
fifth  of  the  alkali,  they  rendered  it  so  highly  non- 
conducting, that  it  was  not  easy  to  affect  it  by  electricity. 
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and  when  they  were  in  very  minute  portions^  the  sub- 
stance produced  had  the  characters  of  pure  potas- 
siuin« 

I  heated  small  globules  of  potassium^  in  contact  with 
silex  and  alumine,  in  tubes  of  plate  glass  filled  with  the 
vapour  of  naphtha :  the  potassium  seemed  to  act  at  the 
same  time  upon  the  glass  and  the  earths^  and  a  grayish 
opaque  mass^  not  possessed  of  metallic  splendour  was 
obtained,  which  effervesced  in  water,  depositing  white 
clouds.  Here  it  was  possible  that  the  potash  had  been 
converted  wholly  or  partly  into  protoxide,  by  its  action 
upon  the  earths ;  but  as  no  globule  was  obtained,  and 
as  the  plate  glass  alone  might  have  produced  the  effect, 
no  decided  inference  of  the  decomposition  of  the  earths 
can  be  drawn  from  the  process. 

I  shall  now  mention  the  last  trials  that  I  made  with 
respect  to  this  object. 

Potassium,  amalgamated  with  about  one-third  of  mer- 
cury, was  electrified  negatively  under  naphtha,  in  contact 
with  silex  very  slightly  moistened,  by  the  power  of  five 
hundred ;  after  an  hour  the  result  was  examined.  The 
potassium  was  made  to  decompose  water,  and  the  alkali 
formed  neutralized  by  acetous  acid;  a  white  matter, 
having  all  the  appearance  of  silex  precipitated,  but  in 
quantity  too  small  for  accurate  examination. 

I  tried  the  same  method  of  action  upon  alumine  and 
glucine,  and  obtained  a  cloudiness,  more  distinct  than 
in  the  case  of  silex,  by  the  action  of  an  acid  upon  the 
solution  obtained  firom  the  amalgam. 

Zircone  exposed  in  the  same  manner  to  the  action  of 
electricity,  and  the  attraction  of  potassium,  furnished 
still  more  satisfactory  results,  for  a  white  and  fine 
powder,  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  which  was  pre- 
cipitated from  sulphuric  acid  by  ammonia,  separated 

VOL.  V.  o 
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from  the  amalgam  that  had  been  obtained,  by  the  action 
of  water. 

From  the  general  tenor  of  these  results,  and  the  com- 
parison between  the  different  series  of  experiments, 
there  seems  very  great  reason  to  conclude  that  alumine, 
jsircone,  glucine,  and  silex  are,  like  the  alkaline  earths, 
metallic  oxides,  for  on  no  other  supposition  is  it  easy  to 
explain  the  phenomena  that  have  been  detailed. 

The  evidences  of  decomposition  and  composition,  are 
not,  however,  of  the  same  strict  nature  as  those  that 
belong  to  the  fixed  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths ;  for  it  is 
possible,  that  in  the  experiments  in  which  the  silex, 
alumine,  and  zircone  appeared  to  separate  during  the 
oxidation  of  potassium  and  sodium,  their  bases  might 
not  actually  have  been  in  combination  with  them,  but 
the  earths  themselves,  in  union  with  the  metals  of  the 
alkalies,  or  in  mere  mechanical  mixture.  And  out  of 
an  immense  number  of  experiments  which  I  made  of 
the  kind  last  detailed,  a  very  few  only  gave  distinct  in- 
dications of  the  production  of  any  earthy  matter;  and 
in  cases  when  earthy  matter  did  appear,  the  quantity 
was  such  luB  rendered  it  impossible  to  decide  on  the 
species. 

Had  I  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  obtained  mwe 
certain  evidences  on  this  subject,  and  to  have  procured 
the  metallic  substances  I  was  in  search  of,  I  should 
have  proposed  for  them  the  names  of  silicium,  alumium, 
zirconium,  and  glucium. 

V.   On  the  Production  of  an  Amalgam  from  Ammonia, 
and  on  its  Nature  and  Properties, 

In  the  communication  from  Professor  Berzelius  luid 
Dr.  Pontin,  which  I  have  already  refenred  to,  a  most 
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curious  and  important  experiment  <m  the  deozidation 
and  amalgamation  of  the  compound  basis  of  anunonia 
is  mentioned,  which  these  ingenious  gentlemen  regard 
as  a  strict  proof  of  the  idea  I  had  formed  of  its  being 
an  oxide  with  a  binary  basis. 

Mercury,  negatively  electrified  in  the  Voltaic  circuit, 
is  placed  in  contact  with  solution  of  ammonia.  Under 
this  agency  it  gradually  increases  in  volume,  and  when 
expanded  to  four  or  five  times  its  former  dimensions, 
becomes  a  soft  solid* 

And  that  this  substance  is  composed  of  the  deoxi- 
genated  compound  basis  of  ammonia  and  mercury,  they 
think  is  proved ;  I.  By  the  reproduction  of  quicksilver 
and  ammonia,  with  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  when  it 
is  exposed  to  air ;  and  secondly,  by  its  forming  ammonia 
in  water,  whilst  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  the  quicksilver 
gradually  becomes  finee. 

An  operation,  in  which  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  exhibit 
metallic  properties,  or  in  which  a  metallic  substance  is 
apparently  composed  firom  its  elements,  cannot  &ii  to 
fiix  the  attention  of  chemists :  and  the  peculiar  interest 
which  it  ofiPered  in  its  relations  to  the  general  theory  of 
electro-chemical  science,  induced  me  to  examine  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it  minutely  and  ex- 
tensively. 

In  repeating  the  process  of  the  Swedish  chemists,  I 
found  that  to  form  an  amalgam  firom  fifty  or  sixty  grains 
of  mercury,  in  contact  with  saturated  solution  of  am- 
monia, required  a  considerable  time,  and  that  this 
ftiT(iftTg<iip  greatly  changed  even  in  the  short  period 
required  for  removing  it  from  the  solution. 

I  was  however  able,  in  this  mode  of  operating,  to 
witness  all  the  results  they  have  stated,  and  I  soon 
found  simple  and  more  easy  means  of  producing  the 

o2 
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effect,  and  circumstances  under  which  it  could  be  more 
distinctly  analysed. 

The  experiments  which  I  have  detailed  in  the  Ba* 
kerian  Lecture  for  1806,  proved  that  the  ammonia  is 
disengaged  iBrom  the  ammoniacal  salts,  at  the  negative 
surface  in  the  Voltaic  circuit;  and  I  concluded  that 
under  this  agency,  it  may  be  acted  on  in  what  is  called 
the  nascent  state,  when  it  was  reasonable  to  conclude  it 
would  be  more  readily  deoxigenated  and  combined 
with  quicksilver. 

On  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  made  a  cavity  in  a 
piece  of  muriate  of  ammonia;  into  this  a  globule  of 
mercuiy,  weighing  about  fifty  grains,  was  introduced 
The  muriate  was  slightly  moistened,  so  as  to  be  ren- 
dered a  conductor,  and  placed  on  a  plate  of  platina, 
which  was  made  positive  in  the  circuit  of  the  large 
battery.  The  quicksilver  was  made  negative  by  means 
of  a  platina  wire.  The  action  of  the  quicksilver  on  the 
salt  was  immediate ;  a  strong  effervescence  with  much 
heat  took  place.  The  globule  in  a  few  minutes  had 
enlarged  to  five  times  its  former  dimensions,  and  had 
the  appearance  of  an  amalgam  of  zinc ;  and  metallic 
crystallizations  shot  from  it,  as  a  centre,  round  the  body 
of  the  salt  They  had  an  arborescent  appearance,  often 
became  coloured  at  their  points  of  contact  with  the 
muriate ;  and  when  the  connection  was  broken,  rapidly 
disappeared,  emitting  ammoniacal  ftimes,  and  repro- 
ducing quicksilver. 

When  a  piece  of  moistened  carbonate  of  ammonia* 
was  used,  the  appearances  were  the  same,  and  the  amal- 
gam was  formed  with  equal  rapidity.  In  this  process 
of  deoxidation,  when  the  battery  was  in  powerful  action, 
a  black  matter  formed  in  the  cavity,  which  there  is 

*  [Sesqaicarbonate.] 
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every  reason  to  believe  was  carbonaceous  matter  from 
the  decomposition  of  tbe  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbo- 
nate.* 

The  strong  attraction  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  the 
metals  of  the  alkaline  earths  for  oxygen,  induced  me  to 
examine  whether  their  deoxidating  powers  could  not 
be  made  to  produce  the  effect  of  the  amalgamation  of 
ammonia,  independently  of  the  agency  of  electricity ; 
and  the  result  was  very  satisfactory. 

When  mercury,  united  to  a  small  quantity  of  potas- 
sium, sodium,  barium,  or  calcium,  was  made  to  act  upon 
moistened  muriate  of  ammonia,  the  amalgam  rapidly 
increased  to  six  or  seven  times  its  volume,  and  the  com- 
pound seemed  to  contain  much  more  ammoniacal  basis 
than  that  procured  by  electrical  powers. 

As  in  these  cases,  however,  a  portion  of  the  metal 
used  for  the  deoxidation  always  remained  in  union  in 
the  compound;  in  describing  the  properties  of  the 
amalgam  from  ammonia,  I  shall  speak  only  of  that 
procured  by  electrical  means. 

The  amalgam  from  ammonia,  when  formed  at  the 
temperature  of  70^  or  80%  is  a  soft  solid,  of  the  con- 
sistence of  butter ;  at  the  freezing  temperature  it  be- 
comes firmer,  and  a  crystallized  mass,  in  which  small 
facets  appear,  but  having  no  perfectly  defined  form.t 
Its  specific  gravity  is  below  3,  water  being  one. 


*  The  black  matter  which  separates  at  the  negative  snrfiice  in  the 
electrical  experiments  on  the  decomposition  of  potash  or  soda,  and  which 
some  experimenters  have  found  it  difficult  to  account  for,  is  I  find  car- 
bonaceous, and  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
alkali. 

t  From  the  facet  I  suspect  the  form  to  be  cubical.  The  amalgam  of 
potassium  crystallizes  in  cubes  as  beautiful,  and  in  some  cases  as  large, 
as  those  of  bismuth. 
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When  exposed  to  air  it  soon  becomes  covered  with  a 
white  crusty  which  proves  to  be  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

When  thrown  into  water  it  produces  a  quantity  of 
hydrogen,  equal  to  about  half  its  bulk,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  action  the  water  becomes  a  weak  solution 
of  ammonia. 

When  it  is  confined  in  a  given  portion  of  air,  the  air 
enlarges  considerably  in  volume,  and  the  pure  quick* 
silver  re-appears.  Ammoniacal  gas,  equal  to  one  and  a 
half  or  one  and  three-fifths  of  the  volume  of  the  amal- 
gam is  found  to  be  produced,  and  a  quantity  of  oxygen 
equal  to  one-seventh,  or  one-eighth  of  the  ammonia  dis* 
appears.* 

When  thrown  into  muriatic  acid  gas,  it  instantly 
becomes  coated  with  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  hydrogen  is  disengaged. 

In  sulphuric  acid  it  becomes  coated  with  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  sulphur. 

I  attempted  by  a  variety  of  modes  to  preserve  this 
amalgam.  I  had  hoped  by  submitting  it  to  distillation 
out  of  the  contact  of  air,  or  water,  or  bodies  which  could 
furnish  oxygen,  to  be  able  to  obtain  the  deoxigenated 
substance  which  had  been  united  to  the  quicksilver  in  a 
pure  form ;  but  all  the  circumstances  of  the  experiment 
opposed  themselves  to  such  a  result. 

It  is  well  known  to  persons  accustomed  to  barome- 
trical experiments,  that  mercury,  after  being  once  moist- 
ened, retains  water  with  great  perseverance,  and  can 
only  be  fireed  fi*om  it  by  boiling ;  and  in  the  cases  of  the 
decomposition  of  ammonia,  when  a  soft  amalgam  had 
been  kept  continually  moist,  both  internally  and  exter- 

*  This  experiment  confiims  the  opinions  I  have  stated  concerning  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  in  ammonia ;  but  as  water  is  present,  as  will  be  im- 
mediately shewn,  the  data  for  proportions  are  not  perfectly  correct. 
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nally  for  some  time,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  all 
the  water  adhering  to  it  should  be  easily  removed. 

I  wiped  the  amalgam  as  careftdly  as  possible  with 
bibulous  paper ;  but  eyen  in  this  process  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  ammonia  was  regenerated ;  I  attempted 
to  free  it  fix>m  moisture  by  passing  it  through  fine  linep, 
but  a  complete  decomposition  was  effected^  and  nothing 
was  obtained  but  pure  quicksilver. 

The  whole  quantity  of  the  basis  of  ammonia  comr 
bmed  in  sixty  grains  of  quicksilver,  as  is  evident  from 
the  statements  that  have  been  made,  does  not  exceed 
7^  part  of  a  grain,  and  to  supply  oxygen  to  this 
scarcely  f-^jj  part  of  a  grain  of  water  would  be  required, 
which  is  a  quantity  hardly  appreciable,  and  which 
merely  breathing  upon  the  amalgam  would  be  almost 
sufficient  to  communicate. 

Hence,  when  an  amalgam,  which  had  been  wiped  by 
means  of  bibulous  paper,  was  introduced  into  naphtha,  it 
decomposed  almost  as  rapidly  as  in  the  air,  producing 
ammonia  and  hydrogen* 

In  oils  it  evolved  hydrogen,  and  generated  ammonia- 
cal  soap ;  and  when  it  was  introduced  into  a  glass  tube, 
closed  by  a  cork,  gas  was  rapidly  formed,  and  the  mer- 
cury remained  free ;  and  this  gas,  when  examined,  was 
found  to  consist  of  from  about  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  ammonia,  and  the  remainder  hydrogen.* 

That  more  moisture  sometimes  existed  attached-  to 
the  amalgam,  when  wiped  as  dry  as  possible  by  bibulous 
paper,  than  was  sufficient  for  the  effect  of  decomposition, 
I  soon  found  by  an  experiment  of  distillation. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  cubic  inch  of  an  amalgam 

* 

*  In  the  experiment  of  the  action  of  the  amalgam  upon  air,  the  oxy- 
gen in  probably  absorbed  by  nascent  hydrogen,  and  reproduces  water, 
which  is  dSssolred  by  the  ammonia. 
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nearlj  solid  was  vriped  very  drj^  and  introduced  into  a 
small  tube :  in  this  tube  it  was  heated  till  the  gaseous 
matter  had  expelled  the  quicksilver;  the  tube  was  then 
closed^  and  suffered  to  cool^  when  moisture,  which 
proved  to  be  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonia,  had  pre- 
cipitated upon  it 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  amalgams  obtained  from 
ammonia,  by  means  of  the  metals  of  the  iSxed  alkalies 
or  alkaline  earths,  seemed  to  contain  much  more  ammo- 
niacal  basis  in  combination  than  those  procured  by  elec- 
tricity: and  when  they  are  combined  with  the  metals  of 
the  fixed  alkahes  or  of  the  earths  in  any  considerable 
quantities,  they  are  much  more  permanent. 

Triple  compounds  of  this  kind,  when  carefully  wiped, 
scarcely  produce  any  ammonia  under  naphtha,  or  oil, 
and  may  be  preserved  for  a  considerable  time  in  closed 
glass  tubes,  a  little  hydrogen  being  the  only  product 
evolved  from  them. 

I  heated  a  triple  amalgam  obtained  from  ammonia 
by  potassium,  and  which  had  been  wiped  by  bibulous 
paper  in  a  dry  plate-glass  tube  over  mercury ;  a  consi- 
derable elevation  of  temperature  was  required  before 
any  gaseous  matter  was  emitted,  but  the  heat  was  raised 
till  gas  was  rapidly  formed,  and  the  whole  of  the  amal- 
gam expelled  from  the  tube :  in  cooling,  the  mercury 
rose  very  quickly  in  it,  so  that  a  great  part  of  the 
gaseous  matter  had  been  either  mercury  or  water,  in 
vapour,  or  something  which  the  mercury  had  absorbed 
in  cooling.  The  small  quantity  which  was  permanent, 
did  not  equal  one-half  the  volume  of  the  amalgam. 

On  the  idea  that  this  gas  might  be  a  compound  of 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen  in  the  state  of  deoxigenation,  I 
mixed  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  with  it,  but  no 
change  of  volume  took  place ;  I  then  exposed  it  to 
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naphtha,  when  one-half  of  it  was  absorbed,  which  by 
the  effect  the  naphtha  produced  apon  turmeric  must 
have  been  ammonia;  the  remaining  gas  analyzed  was 
found  to  consist  of  the  oxygen  that  had  been  introduced, 
and  of  I  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  to  each  other  in  the 
proportion  of  nearly  four  to  one. 

At  first  I  was  perplexed  by  this  result,  which  seemed 
to  prove  the  production  of  ammonia,  independent  of 
the  presence  of  any  substance  which  could  fiimish 
oxycren  to  it,  and  to  shew  that  its  amalgamation  was 
J^U  ^  »  i»  beta^  fteed  ftom  X«d  ca^ 
bined  with  hydrc^n :  but  a  satisfeu^tory  solution  of  the 
difficulty  soon  offered  itsel£  Exposing  the  triple 
amalgam  procured  from  ammonia  by  potassium  to  a 
concentrated  solution  of  ammonia,  I  found  that  it  had 
very  little  action  upon  it,  and  introducing  the  amalgam 
moistened  by  it  into  a  glass  tube,  it  had  neaily  the 
same  permanency  as  the  amalgam  which  had  been 
wiped  before  it  was  introduced,  a  little  hydrogen  only 
being  evolved;  but  on  heating  the  tube  gaseous  matter 
was  rapidly  generated,  which  proved  to  consist  of  two- 
thirds  ammonia,  and  one-third  hydrogen. 

In  the  instance  in  which  the  amalgam  had  been 
wiped,  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  ammonia,  and 
perhaps  of  potash,  must  have  adhered  to  it ;  and  though 
the  amalgam  does  not  act  upon  this  powerfully  at  com- 
mon temperatures,  yet  when  the  water  is  raised  in 
vapour,  it  tends  to  oxigenate  both  the  basis  of  ammonia, 
and  potassium,  and  hence  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and 
volatile  alkali  produced. 

I  distilled  an  amalgam  procured  by  potassium  from 
ammonia,  in  a  tube  filled  with  the  vapour  of  naphtha, 
and  hermetically  sealed,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
experiments  for  obtaining  the  metals  of  the  earths,  but 

G  5 
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in  this  case  I  procured  ammoaia,  hydrogen,  and  nitro- 
gen only,  and  pure  mercury;  and  the  residuum  was 
potassium,  which  acted  powerfully  on  the  glass  tube. 

In  another  experiment  of  the  same  kind,  I  kept  one 
part  of  the  tube  cool  by  ice,  at  the  time  the  other  part 
was  strongly  heated,  but  nothing  condensable  except 
mercury  was  produced,  and  the  elastic  products  were 
the  same  as  in  the  former  instance. 

I  endeavoured  to  procure  an  amalgam  from  ammonia, 
to  which  no  moisture  could  be  supposed  to  adhere,  by 
heating  an  amalgam  of  potassium  in  ammoniacal  gas. 
The  amalgam  became  covered  with  a  film  of  potash, 
but  it  did  not  enlaige  in  its  dimensions,  and  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  non-absorbable  gas,  which  was  found 
to  consist  of  five  parte  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of  nitrogen, 
was  produced.  The  amalgam  after  this  operation  did 
not  emit  ammonia  by  exposure  to  air;  hence  it  seems 
probable,  that  for  the  deoxigenation  of  ammonia,  and 
the  combination  of  ite  basis  with  mercury,  the  alkali 
must  be  in  the  nascent  state,  or  at  least  in  that  con- 
densed form  in  which  it  existe  in  ammoniacal  salts,  or 
solutions.* 

VL    Some  Ccnsideratums  of  genercd  Theory ^   connected 
with  the  Metallization  of  the  Alkalies  and  the  Earths. 

The  more  the  properties  of  the  amalgam  obtained 
from  ammonia  are  considered,  the  more  extraordinaiy 
do  they  appear. 

Mercury  by  combination  with  about  rviviF  P^^  ^^ 
its  weight  of  new  matter,  is  rendered  a  solid,  yet  has  ite 
specific  gravity  diminished  from  13*5  to  less  than  3, 


*  [The  deoxigenation  above  alluded  to  ia  of  doubtful  reality, — as  the 
author  shewa  farther  on.] 
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and  it  retains  all  its  metallic  characters;  its  colour, 
lustre,  opacity,  and  conducting  powers  remaining  un- 
impaired. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  a  substance 
which  forms  with  mercury  so  perfect  an  amalgam, 
should  not  be  metallic  in  its  own  nature  ;*  and  on  this 
idea  to  assist  the  discussion  concerning  it,  it  may  be 
conveniently  termed  ammonium. 

But  on  what  do  the  metallic  properties  of  ammonium 
depend? 

Are  hydr<^en  and  nitrogen  both  metals  in  the 
aeriform  state,  at  the  usual  temperatures  of  the  atmo* 
sphere,  bodies  of  the  same  character,  as  zinc  and  quick- 
silver would  be  in  the  heat  of  ignition  P 

Or  are  these  gases,  in  their  common  form,  oxides, 
which  become  metallized  by  deozidation  ? 

Or  are  they  simple  bodies  not  metallic  in  their  own 
nature,  but  capable  of  composing  a  metal  in  their  deoxi- 
genated,  and  an  alkali  in  their  oxigenated  state  ? 

These  problems,  the  second  of  which  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Cavendish  to  me,  and  the  last  of  which  belongs  to 
M.  Berzelius,  offer  most  important  objects  of  investi- 
gation. 

I  have  made  some  experiments  in  relation  to  them, 
but  as  yet  unsuccessfully.     I  have  heated  the  amalgam 

*  The  natore  of  the  eompoonds  of  tnlphiir  and  phosphorus  with  mer* 
cory,  fkYoaxB  this  opinion;  these  inflammable  bodies  by  combination, 
impair  its  metallic  properties ;  cinnabar  is  a  non-conductor,  and  it  would 
seem  from  PeUetier's  experiments,  Ann.  de  Chimie,  vol.  ziii.  p.  125,  that 
the  phosphuret  of  mercury  is  not  metallic  in  its  characters ;  charcoal  is 
a  conductor,  and  in  plumbago  carbon  approaches  yery  near  to  a  metal  in 
its  characters,  so  that  the  metallic  nature  of  steel  does  not  militate 
against  the  reasoning  in  the  text.  The  only  fkcts  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted with,  that  do  militate  against  it,  are  the  metallic  characters  of 
some  of  the  sulphurets  and  phosphurets  of  tlie  imperfect  metals. 
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of  potassium,  in  contact  with  both  hydrogen  and  nitro- 
gen, but  without  attaining  their  metallization ;  but  this 
fact  cannot  be  considered  as  decisively  for  or  against 
any  one  of  these  conjectures. 

I  mentioned  in  the  Bakerian  Lecture  for  1807,  that 
a  modification  of  a  phlogistic  chemical  theory  might  be 
defended  on  the  idea  that  the  metals  and  inflammable 
solids,  usually  called  simple,  were  compounds  of  the 
same  matter  as  that  existing  in  hydrogen,  with  pecu- 
liar unknown  bases,  and  that  the  oxides,  alkalies,  and 
acids  were  compounds  of  the  same  bases  with  water,  and 
that  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  metals  of  the  fixed 
alkalies  might  be  explained  on  this  hypothesis. 

The  same  mode  of  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  the 
facts  of  the  metallization  of  the  earths  and  ammonia,  and 
perhaps  with  rather  stronger  evidences  in  its  favour,  but 
still  it  will  be  less  distinct  and  simple,  than  the  usually 
received  theory  of  oxigenation,  which  I  have  applied 
to  them. 

The  general  facts  of  the  combustion,  and  of  the  action 
of  these  new  combustible  substances  upon  water,  are 
certainly  most  easily  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of 
Lavoisier ;  and  the  only  good  arguments  in  favour  of  a 
common  principle  of  inflammability,  flow  from  some  of 
the  novel  anal(^es  in  electro-chemical  science. 

Assuming  the  existence  of  hydrogen  in  the  amalgam 
of  ammonium,  its  presence  in  one  metallic  compound 
evidently  leads  to  the  suspicion  of  its  combination  in 
others.  And  in  the  electrical  powers  of  the  different 
species  of  matter,  there  are  circumstances  which  extend 
the  idea  to  combustible  substances  in  general.  Oxygen 
is  the  only  body  which  can  be  supposed  to  be  element- 
ary, attracted  by  the  positive  surface  in  the  electrical 
circuit,  and  all  compound  bodies,  the  nature  of  which 
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is  known^  that  are  attracted  by  this  surface,  contain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  oxygen.  Hydrogen  is  the 
only  matter  attracted  by  the  negative  surface,  which 
can  be  considered  as  acting  the  opposite  part  to  oxygen; 
may  not  then  the  different  inflammable  bodies,  supposed 
to  be  simple,  contain  this  as  a  common  element  ? 

Should  future  experiments  prove  the  truth  of  this 
hypothesis,  still  the  alkalies,  the  earths,  and  the  metallic 
oxides  will  belong  to  the  same  class  of  bodies.  From 
platina  to  potassium  there  is  a  regular  order  of  gradation 
as  to  their  physical  and  chemical  properties,  and  this 
would  probably  extend  to  ammonium,  could  it  be  ob- 
tained in  the  fixed  form.  Platina  and  gold  in  specific 
gravity,  degree  of  oxidability,  and  other  qualities,  differ 
more  firom  arsenic,  iron,  and  tin,  than  these  last  do  firom 
barium  and  strontium.  The  phenomena  of  combustion 
of  all  the  oxidable  metals  are  precisely  analogous.  In 
the  same  manner  as  arsenic  forms  an  acid  by  burning 
in  air,  potassium  forms  an  alkali  and  calcium  an  earth ; 
in  a  manner  simUar  to  that  in  which  osmium  forms  a 
volatile  and  acrid  substance  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen, 
does  the  amalgam  of  ammonium  produce  volatile  alkali ; 
and  if  we  suppose  that  ammonia  is  metallized,  by  being 
combined  with  hydrogen,  and  fireed  firom  water,  the 
same  reasoning  will  likewise  apply  to  the  other  metals, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  adherence  of  their  phlo- 
giston or  hydrogen,  would  be  exactly  in  the  inverse 
ratio   of  their  attraction   for  oxygen.     In  platina*  it 

*  The  common  metallic  oxides  are  lighter  than  their  bases,  but  potash 
and  soda  are  heavier ;  this  fact  may  be  explained  on  either  theory ;  the 
density  of  a  compound  will  be  proportional  to  the  attraction  of  its  parts. 
Platina,  haying  a  weak  affinity  for  oxygen,  cannot  be  supposed  to  con- 
dense it  in  the  same  degree  as  potassium  does ;  or  if  platina  and  potas- 
«sinm  be  both  compounds  of  hydrogen,  the  hydrogen  must  be  attracted 
in  platina,  with  an  energy  infinitely  greater  than  in  potassium.    Sul- 
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would  be  combined  i^ith  the  greatest  enei^y ;  in  am- 
monium with  the  least ;  and  if  it  be  separable  from  any 
of  the  metals  without  the  aid  of  a  new  eombination,  we 
may  expect  that  this  result  will  be  afforded  by  the  most 
volatile  and  oxidable^  such  as  arsenic,  or  the  metals  of 
the  fixed  alkalies,  submitted  to  intense  heat,  under 
electrical  polarities,  and  having  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  removed. 

Whatever  new  lights  new  discoveries  may  throw  upon 
this  subject,  still  the  facts  that  have  been  advanced 
shew  that  a  step  nearer  at  least  has  been  attained  to- 
wards the  true  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  alkalies 
and  the  earths,* 

phuric  acid  is  lighter  than  sulphur ;  but  phosphoric  acid  (where  there  is 
a  stronger  affinity)  is  heavier  than  phosphorus.  The  oidde  of  tin  (wood 
tin)  is  very  little  inferior  to  tin  in  specific  grayity.  In  this  instance  the 
metallic  base  is  comparatiTely  light,  and  the  attraction  for  oxygen  strong ; 
and  in  a  case  when  the  metal  is  much  lighter  and  the  attraction  for 
oxygen  stronger,  it  might  be  expected  i  priori  that  the  oxide  would  be 
heavier  than  the  base. 

*  Since  the  fieusts  in  this  Paper  were  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society,  I  have  seen  an  account  of  some  very  curious  experiments  of 
MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  (hi  No.  148  of  the  Moniteur,  for  1808, 
which  I  have  just  received,)  from  one  of  which  they  have  concluded, 
**  that  potassium  may  be  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  potash." 

These  gentlemen  are  said  to  have  heated  potassium  in  ammonia,  and 
found  that  the  ammonia  was  absorbed,  and  that  hydrogen  gas  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  its  volume  appeared,  and  that  the  potassium  by  this  pro> 
cess  had  become  of  a  grayish-green  colour.  By  heating  this  grayish- 
green  substance  considerably,  two-fifths  of  the  ammonia  were  again 
emitted,  with  a  quantity  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  corresponding  to  onfr- 
flfth  more,  and  by  adding  water  to  the  mixture,  and  heating  it  very 
strongly  again,  they  obtained  the  remainder  of  the  ammonia,  and  nothing 
but  potash  was  left. 

In  these  complex  processes,  the  phenomena  may  be  as  easUy  explained 
on  the  idea  of  potassium  being  a  simple,  as  that  of  its  being  a  compound 
substance ;  nor  when  the  fiicts  that  have  been  stated  in  this  fiaper  and 
those  about  to  be  stated,  are  considered,  can  the  view  of  these  distin- 
guished chemists,  as  detailed  in  the  notice  referred  to,  be  at  all  admitted. 
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Something  has  been  separated  from  them  which  adds 
to  their  weight ;  and  whether  it  be  considered  as  oxygen, 
or  as  water,  the  inflammable  body  is  less  compounded. 

Potash,  as  I  hare  found  by  numeroos  experiments,  has  no  affinity  for 
ammonia,  for  it  does  not  absorb  it  when  heated  in  it ;  it  is  not  therefore 
(allowing  their  theory)  possible  to  conceiye  that  a  substance  haTing  no 
attraetion  for  potash,  should  repel  from  it  a  substance  which  is  intimately 
combined  with  it,  and  which  can  be  separated  in  no  other  way. 

A  part  of  the  hydrogen  evolved  in  their  experiment,  may  be  furnished 
by  water  contained  in  the  ammonia ;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the 
whole  of  it  can  be  derived  from  this  source,  for  on  such  an  idea  the 
ammonia  must  contain  more  than  half  its  weight  of  water.  There  is 
however  no  evidence  that  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  may  not  be  furnished 
by  the  decompodtion  of  the  volatile  alkali  itself.  Potassium  in  its  first 
degree  of  oxigenation,  may  have  an  affinity  for  nitrogen,  or  potassium 
may  expel  a  portion  of  hydrogen  at  the  moment  of  its  combination  with 
ammonium ;  and  as  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  cannot  be  regenerated 
without  the  presence  of  water,  hydrogen  and  a  little  oxygen  may  be 
Aimished  to  the  remaining  elements  of  the  ammonia,  fhmi  the  water, 
and  oxygen  to  the  potassium. 

Even  before  the  condnsion  was  formed,  that  a  metallic  substance  is 
decomposed  in  this  experiment,  it  should  have  been  proved  that  the 
nitrogen  had  not  been  altered. 

nniat  mere  potash,  combined  with  hydrogen,  cannot  form  potassium. 
Is  I  think  shown  by  an  experiment  which  I  tried,  in  consequence  of  the 
important  fhct  lately  ascertained  by  MM.  Oay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  of 
the  deoxidatlon  of  potash  by  iron. 

An  ounce  of  potash  vras  kept  in  ignition  for  some  time  in  an  iron  tube, 
ground  into  a  gun  barrel  in  which  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  iron  turnings 
were  ignited  to  whiteness ;  a  communication  was  opened,  by  withdraw- 
ing a  wire  which  closed  the  tube  containing  the  potash,  between  that 
alkali  and  the  metal. 

As  the  potash  came  in  contact  with  the  iron,  gaseous  matter  was  de- 
veloped, which  was  received  in  a  proper  apparatus,  and  though  some  of 
it  was  lost  by  passing  through  the  potash  into  the  atmosphere,  yet  nearly 
half  a  cubic  foot  was  preserved,  which  proved  to  be  hydrogen.  In  the 
tube  were  found  two  products,  one  in  the  quantity  of  a  few  grains,  con- 
taining potassium,  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of  iron,  and  which 
had  sublimed  in  the  operation,  and  the  other  a  fixed  white  metallic  sub- 
stance which  consisted  of  an  alloy  of  iron  and  potassium. 

The  first  of  these  substances  burnt  when  thrown  upon  water;  and 
in  its  other  characters  resembled  pure  potassium,  except  that  its  spedfio 
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than  the  uninflammable  substance  resulting  from  its 
combustion. 
Other  hypotheses  might   be  formed  upon  the  new 

gravity  was  greater,  its  colour  less  brilliant,  and  when  it  tarnished  in 
the  atmosphere,  it  became  of  a  much  deeper  colour  than  pure  potas- 
sium. 

Now  potash  that  has  been  ignited,  is  the  purest  form  known  of  this 
alkali;  but  on  MM.  Gay  Lussac's  and  Thenard's  theory,  this  potash 
must  contain  water,  not  only  sufficient  to  furnish  hydrogen  to  metallize 
the  alkali,  but  likewise  the  quantity  disengaged  :  dry  potash  then,  as  it 
is  procured  in  our  experiments,  must  on  this  theory  be  a  compound, 
containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  matter  which  can  furnish  hydrogen ; 
and  what  would  be  its  form  or  properties  if  deprived  of  this  matter  we 
are  wholly  unable  to  judge,  which  brings  this  question  to  the  general 
question  discussed  in  the  text. 

Potassium  I  find  may  be  produced  readily  from  dry  Ignited  potash  in 
electrical  experiments ;  and  the  result  of  the  combustion  of  potassium 
in  oxygen  gas  is  an  alkali,  so  dry  that  it  produces  violent  heat,  and 
ebullition  when  water  is  added  to  it. 

In  MM.  Gay  Lussac's  and  Thenard's  experiment  on  the  action  of 
potassium  on  ammonia,  the  hydrogen  disengaged  in  the  first  process, 
and  that  existing  in  the  ammonia  disengaged  in  the  second  process^  ex- 
actly equals  the  whole  quantity  contained  in  the  ammonia.  But  there  is 
no  proof  of  any  hydrogen  being  diseng^ed  from  the  potassium,  for  the 
ammonia  lost  is  not  generated,  nor  potash  formed,  but  by  the  addition 
of  a  substance,  consisting  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen :  and  as  the  three 
bodies  concerned  in  this  experiment  are  potassium,  ammonia,  and  water, 
the  result  ought  to  be  potash,  ammonia,  and  a  quantity  of  hydrogen, 
equal  to  that  evolved  by  the  mere  action  of  water  on  potassium,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  case. 

Even  if  there  were  no  other  proofs,  the  chemical  properties  of  pot- 
assium are  so  wholly  unlike  those  that  might  be  expected  from  a 
compound  of  potash  and  hydrogen,  that  they  are  almost  sufficient  to 
decide  the  question.  Potassium  acts  upon  water  with  much  more  energy 
than  potash,  and  produces  much  more  heat  in  it ;  and  yet  if  a  compound 
of  hydrogen,  the  affinity  of  potash  for  water  must  be  diminished  by  its 
affinity  for  hydrogen,  to  say  nothing  of  the  quantity  of  heat,  which 
ought  (on  the  common  theory  of  capacity  for  heat)  to  be  carried  off  by 
this  light  inflammable  gas. 

Potassium  bums  in  carbonic  add,  and  precipitates  charcoal  frtm  it ; 
whereas  hydrogen  electrized  with  carbonic  acid,  converts  it  into  gaseous 
oxide  of  carbon. 
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electro-chemical  facts^  in  which  still  fewer  elements 
than  those  allowed  in  the  antiphlogistic  or  phlogistic 
theory  might  be  maintained  Certain  electrical  states 
always  coincide  with  certain  chemical  states  of  bodies. 
Thus  acids  are  uniformly  negative^  alkalies  positive^  and 
inflammable  substances  highly  positive;  and  as  I  have 
found,  acid  matters  when  positively  electrified,  and 
alkaline  matters  when  negatively  electrified,  seemed  to 
lose  all  their  peculiar  properties  and  powers  of  combi- 
nation. In  these  instances  the  chemical  qualities  are 
shewn  to  depend  upon  the  electrical  powers ;  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  matter  of  the  same  kind,  possessed 
of  difierent  electrical  powers,  may  exhibit  difierent  che- 
mical forms.* 

PotftBh  has  a  very  Blight  attraction  for  phosphorus ;  but  potassium  has 
a  very  strong  affinity  for  it,  so  as  to  separate  it  from  hydrogen,  and 
according  to  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  with  the  phenomena  of 
inflammation.  Potash  has  no  affinity  for  arsenic,  yet  from  the  ex- 
periments of  these  gentlemen,  it  appears  that  potassium  separates  arsenic 
from  arseniuretted  hydrogen ;  and  hydrogen,  which  is  supposed  by  them 
to  exist  in  both  compounds,  can  hare  no  affinity  for  hydrogen,  nor  can 
hydrogen  in  one  form,  be  supposed  capable  of  separating  arsenic  from 
hydrogen  in  another  form. 

Could  not  the  experiment  of  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thencunl  be  ex- 
plained, except  on  the  supposition  of  the  hydrogen  being  derived  from 
the  potassium,  it  would  be  a  distinct  fact  in  favour  of  the  revival  of  the 
theory  of  phlogiston.  It  would  not  prove,  however,  that  potassium  is 
composed  of  hydrogen  and  potash,  but  that  it  is  composed  of  hydrogen 
and  an  unknown  basis;  and  that  potash  is  this  basis  united  to  water. 

^  PhU.  Trans.  1807,  part  l.p.  23.  [P.  23  of  this  Vol.]  The  amalgam  ob- 
tained from  ammonia  offers  difficulties  to  both  the  phlogistic  and  antiphlo- 
gistic hypotheses.  If  we  assume  the  phlogistic  hypothesis,  then  we  must 
assume  that  nitrogen,  by  combining  with  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  hy- 
drogen can  form  an  alkali,  and  by  combining  with  one-twelfth  more,  can 
become  metallic.  If  we  reason  on  the  antiphlogistic  hypothesis,  we  must 
assert,that  though  nitrogen  has  a  weaker  affinity  for  oxygen  than  hydrogen, 
yet  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  is  capable  of  decomposing  water. 

The  first  assumption  is  however  by  far  the  most  contradictory  to  the 
order  of  common  chemical  facts ;  tlie  last,  though  it  cannot  be  wholly 
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I  venture  to  hint  at  these  notions ;  but  I  do  not  attach 
much  importance  to  them ;  the  age  of  ohemistry  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  mature  for  such  discussions ;  the  more 
subtile  powera  of  matter  are  but  just  beginning  to  be 
considered;  and  all  general  views  concerning  them, 
must  as  yet  rest  upon  feeble  and  imperfect  foundations. 

Whatever  be  the  fiite  of  the  speculative  part  pf  the 
inquiry,  the  £su;t8  however  wiU,  I  hope,  admit  of  many 
applications,  and  explain  some  phenomena  in  nature. 

The  metals  of  the  earths  cannot  exist  at  the  surfiice 
of  the  globe ;  but  it  is  very  possible  that  they  may  form 
a  part  of  the  interior ;  and  such  an  assumption  would 

remoTed,  is  yet  lesMned  bj  analogiei.  Thus  alloys  in  general,  iMid  in- 
flammable componndsy  are  more  oxidable  than  the  simple  substances 
that  compose  them.  Snlphnret  of  iron  at  common  temperatoies  decom- 
poses water  with  ikcility,  whereas  sulphur  under  the  same  circmnstances, 
has  no  action  on  water,  and  iron  a  Tcry  small  one.  The  compoimd  of 
phoephorus  and  hydrogen  is  more  inflammable  than  either  of  its  eon* 
stitnents. 

Should  a  new  theory  of  the  dependence  of  the  chemical  forms  of  mat- 
ter upon  electrical  powers  be  established,  the  fkots  belonging  to  ammo- 
nium would  admit  of  a  more  easy  solution.  Ammonium  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  a  simple  body,  which  by  combining  with  different  quantities 
of  water,  and  in  diflferent  states  of  electricity,  formed  nitrogen,  ammonia, 
atmospherical  air,  nitrons  oxide,  nitrous  gas,  and  nitric  acid. 

Water,  on  this  idea,  must  be  supposed  a  constituent  part  of  all  the 
difTerent  gases ;  but  its  electricities  in  oxygen  and  hydrogen  would  pro* 
bably  be  the  very  reTcrse  of  what  they  have  been  supposed  by  M.  Ritter, 
and  some  ingenioua  English  inquirers. 

Water  positively  dectrifled  would  be  hydrogen,  water  negatively 
electrified  oxygen ;  and  as  in  the  physical  experiments  of  temperatore, 
ice,  added  to  certain  quantities  of  steam  by  an  equilibrium  of  heat  pro- 
duces water,  so  in  the  chemical  experiment  of  the  generation  of  water 
tlie  positive  and  negative  electricity  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  certain 
proportions  would  annihilate  each  other,  and  water  alone  be  the  result 
At  all  events  ammonium,  whether  simple  or  compound,  must  be  const* 
dared  as  owing  its  attraction  for  oxygen  to  its  highly  positive  electricl^ 
state,  which  is  shewn  by  its  powerful  determination  to  the  negative  snr^ 
face  in  the  Voltaic  circuit. 
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ofier  a  theoiy  for  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes,  the  for- 
mation of  lavas,  and  the  excitement  and  effects  of  sub- 
terraneous heat,*  and  would  probably  lead  to  a  general 
hypothesis  in  geology. 

The  luminous  appearance  of  those  meteors  connected 
with  the  fall  of  stones,  is  one  of  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  these  wonderful  phenomena.  This  effect 
may  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  the  substances 
which  fall,  come  into  our  atmosphere  in  a  metallic  state; 
and  that  the  earths  they  principally  consist  of  are  a 
result  of  combustion ;  but  this  idea  has  not  the  slightest 
connexion  with  their  origin  or  causes. 

*  Let  it  be  aaeimied  that  the  metals  of  the  earths  and  alkalies,  in  alloy 
with  common  metals,  exist  in  large  quantities  beneath  the  snr&ce,  then 
their  accidental  exposure  to  the  action  of  air  and  water,  most  produce 
the  effect  of  subterranean  fire,  and  a  produce  of  earthy  and  stony  matter 
analogous  to  layas.  [This  simple  and  brilliant  hypothesis,  the  author  ulti- 
mately relinquished,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel ;  he  relinquished  it,  after 
diligent  inquiry  into  the  phenomena  of  actiye  volcanoes,  in  consequence  of 
not  finding  the  facts  in  accordance  with  it.  In  this  instance,  as  in  every 
other,  he  set  no  value  on  hypothesis  excepting  as  a  guide  to  research.] 
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IV. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  SOME  NEW  ANALYTICAL  RESEARCHES 
ON  THE  NATURE  OF  CERTAIN  BODIES,  PARTICULARLY 
THE  ALKALIES,  PHOSPHORUS,  SULPHUR,  CARBONA- 
CEOUS MATTER,  AND  THE  ACIDS  HITHERTO  UNDE- 
COMPOSED;  WITH  SOME  GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 
ON  CHEMICAL  THEORY.* 


I.  Introduction. 

In  the  following  pages^  I  shall  do  myself  the  honour  of 
laying  before  the  Royal  Society^  an  account  of  the 
results  of  the  different  experiments,  made  with  the 
hopes  of  extending  our  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
bodies  by  the  new  powers  and  methods  arising  from  the 
applications  of  electricity  to  chemistry^  some  of  which 
have  been  long  in  progress,  and  others  of  which  have 
been  instituted  since  their  last  session. 

The  objects  which  have  principally  occupied  my 
attention,  are  the  elementary  matter  of  ammonia,  the 
nature  of  phosphorus,  sulphur,  charcoal,  and  the  dia- 
mond, and  the  constituents  of  the  boracic,  fluoric,  and 
muriatic  acids. 

Amongst  the  numerous  processes  of  decomposition, 
which  I  have  attempted,  many  have  been  successful ; 
and  from  those  which  have  failed,  some  new  pheno- 

*  [From  PhlL  Trans,  for  1S09.  Read  before  the  Royal  Society,  Dec. 
15, 1606.] 
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mena  have  usually  resulted  which  may  possibly  serve 
as  guides  in  future  inquiries.  On  this  account,  I  shall 
keep  back  no  part  of  the  investigation,  and  I  shall  trust  to 
the  candour  of  the  Society  for  an  excuse  for  its  imper- 
fection. 

The  more  approaches  are  made  in  chemical  inquiries 
towards  the  refined  analysis  of  bodies,  the  greater  are 
the  obstacles  which  present  themselves,  and  the  less 
perfect  the  results. 

All  the  difficulties  which  occur  in  analysing  a  body, 
are  direct  proofs  of  the  energy  of  attraction  of  its  con- 
stituent parts.  In  the  play  of  affinities  with  respect  to 
secondary  compounds  even,  it  rarely  occurs  that  any 
perfectly  pure  or  unmixed  substance  is  obtained ;  and 
the  principle  applies  still  more  strongly  to  primary 
combinations. 

The  first  methods  of  experimenting  on  new  objects 
likewise  are  necessarily  imperfect ;  novel  instruments 
are  demanded,  the  use  of  which  is  only  gradually  ac- 
quired, and  a  number  of  experiments  of  the  same  kind 
must  be  made,  before  one  is  obtained  from  which  cor- 
rect data  for  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

II.  Experiments  on  the  Action  of  Potassium  on  Ammonioy 
and  Observations  on  the  Nature  of  these  two  Bodies. 

In  the  Bakerian  Lecture,  which  I  had  the  honour  of 
reading  before  the  Society,  November  19,  1807,  I  men- 
tioned that  in  heating  potassium  strongly  in  ammonia,  I 
found  that  there  was  a  considerable  increase  of  volume 
of  the  gas,  that  hydrc^n  and  nitrogen  were  produced, 
and  that  the  potassium  appeared  to  be  oxidated ;  but 
this  experiment,  as  I  had  not  been  able  to  examine  the 
residuum  with  accuracy,  I  did  not  publish.    I  stated  it 
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as  an  evidence,  which  I  intended  to  pursue  more  fiillj, 
of  the  existence  of  oxygen  in  ammonia. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  last  Junc» 
which  they  have  done  me  the  honour  of  printing,  I  have 
given  an  account  of  various  experiments  on  the  amal- 
gam from  ammonia,  discovered  by  Messrs.  Berzelius 
and  Pontin,  and  in  a  note  attached  to  this  communica- 
tion, I  ventured  to  controvert  an  opinion  of  MM.  Gay 
Lussac  and  Thenard,  with  respect  to  the  agency  of 
potassium  and  ammonia,  even  on  their  own  statement 
of  &cts,  as  detailed  in  the  Moniteur  for  May  27,  1808. 

The  general  obscurity  belonging  to  these  refined 
objects  of  research,  their  importance  and  connection 
with  the  whole  of  chemical  theory,  have  induced  me 
since  that  time  to  apply  to  them  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  labour  and  attention ;  and  the  results  of  my 
inquiries  will,  I  trust,  be  found  not  only  to  confirm  my 
former  conclusions;  but  likewise  to  ofier  some  novel 
views. 

In  the  first  of  these  series  of  operations  on  the  action 
of  potassium  on  ammonia,  I  used  ret<Nts  of  green  glass ; 
I  then  suspecting  oxygen  might  be  derived  from  the 
metallic  oxides  in  the  green  glass,  employed  retorts  of 
plate  glass,  and  last  of  all  I  fastened  the  potassium  upon 
trays  of  platina,  or  iron,  which  were  introduced  into  the 
glass  retorts  fiimished  with  stop-cocks.  These  retorts 
were  exhausted  by  an  excellent  air-pump,  they  were 
filled  with  hydrogen,  exhausted  a  second  time,  and  then 
filled  with  ammonia  from  an  appropriate  mercurial  gas- 
holder.* In  this  way  the  gas  was  operated  upon  in  a 
high  degree  of  purity,  which  was  always  ascertained ; 
and  all  the  operations  performed  out  of  the  contact  of 

*  A  repTesentation  of  the  instraments  and  apparatus  is  annexed. 
[Plate  II.] 
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mercury^  water,  or  any  substaoces  that  could  intefefere 
with  the  results. 

I  at  first  employed  potassium  pnxnired  by  electricity; 
but  I  soon  substituted  for  it  the  metal  obtained  by  the 
action  of  ignited  iron  upon  potash,  in  the  happy  method 
discovered  by  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  finding 
that  it  gave  the  same  results,  and  could  be  obtained  of 
an  uniform  quality,*  and  in  infinitely  larger  quantities, 
and  with  much  less  labour  and  expense. 

When  ammonia  is  brought  in  contact  with  about 
twice  its  weight  of  potassium  at  common  temperatures, 
the  metal  loses  its  lustre  and  becomes  white,  there  is  a 
riight  diminution  in  the  volume  of  the  gas;  but  no 
other  efiects  are  produced.  The  white  crust  examined 
proves  to  be  potash,  and  the  ammonia  is  found  to  con- 
tain a  small  quantity  of  hydrogen,  usually  not  more  than 
equal  in  volume  to  the  metal.  On  heating  the  potas- 
sium in  the  gas,  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp  applied  to  the 
bottom  of  the  retort,  the  colour  of  the  crust  is  seen  to 
change  firom  white  to  a  bright  azure,  and  this  gradually 
passes  through  shades  of  bright  blue  and  green  into 
dark  olive.  The  crust  and  the  metal  then  fuse  toge- 
ther; there  is  a  considerable  effervescence,  and  the 
crust  passing  off  to  the  sides,  suffers  the  brilliant  surfiice 
of  the  potassium  to  appear.  When  the  potassium  is 
cooled  in  this  state,  it  is  again  covered  with  the  white 

*  When  tiie  potash  lued  for  procoring  potasnnm  in  this  operation 
was  very  pnre,  and  the  iron  turnings  likewise  very  pnre  and  dean,  and 
the  whole  apparatus  free  from  any  foreign  matters^  the  metal  produced 
diil^red  yery  little  in  its  properties,  from  that  obtained  by  the  Voltaie 
battery.  Its  lustre,  dactility,  and  inflammabflity  were  similar.  Its 
point  of  fusion  and  specific  gravity  were,  however,  a  little  higher,  it 
requiring  nearly  180^  of  Fahrenheit  to  render  it  perfectly  fluid,  and 
being  to  water  as  7d60  to  10,000,  at  00°  Fahrenheit.  This  I  am  inclined 
to  attribute  to  its  containing  a  minute  proportion  of  iron. 
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crust  By  heating  a  second  tiine>  it  swells  considerably, 
becomes  porousj  and  appears  crystallized,  and  of  a  beau- 
tiful azure  tint ;  the  same  series  of  phenomena,  as  those 
before  described,  occur  in  a  continuation  of  the  process, 
and  it  is  finally  entirely  converted  into  the  dark  olive 
coloured  substance. 

In  this  operation,  as  has  been  stated  by  MM,  Gay 
Lussac  and  Thenard,  a  gas  which  gives  the  same  dimi- 
nution by  detonation  with  oxygen,  as  hydrogen,  is 
evolved,  and  ammonia  disappears. 

The  proportion  of  the  ammonia  which  loses  its  elastic 
form,  as  I  have  found  by  numerous  trials,  varies 
according  as  the  gas  employed  contains  more  or  less 
moisture. 

Thus  eight  grains  of  potassium,  during  its  conversion 
into  the  olive-coloured  substance,  in  ammonia  saturated 
with  water  at  63°  Fahrenheit,  and  under  a  pressure  equal 
to  that  of  29*8  inches  of  mercury,  had  caused  the  disap- 
pearance of  twelve  cubical  inches  and  a  half  of  am- 
monia; but  the  same  quantity  of  metal  acted  upon 
under  similar  circumstances,  except  that  the  ammonia 
had  been  deprived  of  as  much  moisture  as  possible  by 
exposure  for  two  days  to  potash  that  had  been  ignited, 
occasioned  a  disappearance  of  sixteen  cubical  inches  of 
the  volatile  alkali. 

Whatever  be  the  degree  of  moisture  of  the  gas,  the 
quantities  of  inflammable  gas  generated  have  always 
appeared  to  me  to  be  equal  for  equal  quantities  of  metal. 
MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  are  said  to  have  stated, 
that  the  proportions  in  their  experiment  were  the  same 
as  would  have  resulted  fi*om  the  action  of  water  upon 
potassium.  In  my  trials,  they  have  been  rather  less. 
Thus,  in  an  experiment  conducted  with  every  possible 
attention  to  accuracy  of  manipulation,  eight  grains  of 
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potassium  generated^  by  their  operation  upon  water, 
eight  cubical  inches  and  a  half  of  hydrogen  gas :  and 
eight  grains  from  the  same  mass^  by  their  action  upon 
anunonia,  produced  eight  cubical  inches  and  one-eighth 
of  inflammable  gas.  This  difiercnce  is  inconsiderable^ 
yet  I  have  always  found  it  to  exist,  even  in  cases  where 
the  ammonia  has  been  in  great  excess,  and  every  part  of 
the  metal  apparently  converted  into  .the  olive-coloured 
substance. 

No  other  account  of  the  experiments  of  MM.  Gay 
Lussac  and  Thenard  has,  I  believe,  as  yet  been  received 
in  this  country,  except  that  in  the  Moniteur  already 
referred  to ;  and  in  this  no  mention  is  made  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  substance  produced  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  potassium.  Having  examined  them  mi- 
nutely and  found  them  curious,  I  shall  generally  describe 
them. 

1.  It  is  crystallized  and  presents  irregular  facets,  which 
are  extremely  dark,  and  in  colour  and  lustre  not  unlike 
the  protoxide  of  iron ;  it  is  opaque  when  examined  in 
large  masses,  but  is  semi-transparent  in  thin  films, 
and  appears  of  a  bright  brown  colour  by  transmitted 
light 

2.  It  is  fiisible  at  a  heat  a  little  above  that  of  boiling 
water,  and  if  heated  much  higher,  emits  globules  of 
gas. 

3.  It  appears  to  be  considerably  heavier  than  water, 
for  it  sinks  rapidly  in  oil  of  sassafras. 

4.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity. 

5.  When  it  is  melted  in  oxygen  gas,  it  bums  with 
great  vividness,  emitting  bright  sparks.  Oxygen  is 
absorbed,  nitrogen  is  emitted,  and  potash,  which  from 
its  great  frisibility  seems  to  contain  water,  is  formed. 

VOL.  V.  H 
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6.  When  brou^t  in  contact  with  water,  it  acts  upon 
it  with  much  enei^,  produces  heat,  and  oRen  inflamma* 
tion,  and  evolves  anmionia.  When  thrown  xxpoa  water, 
it  disappears  with  a  hissing  noise,  and  globules  from  it 
often  move  in  a  state  of  ignition  upon  the  surfiu^e  of  the 
water.  It  rapidly  effervesces  and  deliquesces  in  air,  but 
can  be  preserved  under  naphtha,  in  which,  however,  it 
softens  slowlj,  and  seems  pcurtiaUy  to  dissolve*  When 
it  is  plunged  under  water  filling  an  inverted  jar,  bj 
means  of  a  proper  tube,  it  disappears  instantly  with 
effervescence,  and  the  non-absofbable  elastic  fluid  libe- 
rated is  found  to  be  hydrogen  gas. 

By  &r  the  greatest  part  of  the  ponderable  matter  of 
the  ammonia,  that  disappears  in  the  experiment  of  its 
action  upon  potassium,  evidently  exists  in  the  dark 
fusible  product  On  weighing  a  tray  containing  six 
grains  of  potassium,  before  and  after  the  process,  the 
volatile  alkali  employed  having  been  very  dxy,  I  found 
that  it  had  increased  mc^e  than  two  grains;  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  product  acts  upon  moisture,  jn^vented 
me  from  determining  the  point  with  great  minuteness; 
but  I  doubt  not,  that  the  weight  of  the  olive<«oloured 
substance  and  of  the  hydrogen  disengaged  precisely 
equab  the  weight  of  the  potassium,  and  ammoiua  con- 
sumed. 

MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard*  are  said  to  have 
procured  from  the  ftiaible  substance,  by  the  application 
of  a  strong  heat,  two-fifths  of  die  quantity  of  am- 
monia that  hacl  disappeared  in  their  first  process, 
and  a  quuitily  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  in  the  [hto- 

*  No  notice  is  taken  of  llie  appatatne  q^ed  by  MM.  Gey  Lumm  and 
Thenard  in  tiie  Maniteur;  but,  from  the  tenor  of  Hie  details^  it^^seems 
that  they  most  have  operated  in  glass  vessels  in  the  way  heretofore 
adopted  over  mercury. 
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portions  in  which  they  exist  in  tamionia,  equal  to 
one-fifth  more. 

My  results  have  been  very  different^  and  the  reasons 
willj  I  trosty  be  immediately  obvious. 

When  the  retort  containing  the  fusible  substance  is 
exhausted^  filled  ^th  hydrogen  and  exhausted  a  second 
time,  and  heat  gradually  applied,  the  substance  soon 
ftises,  eflbrvesces,  and,  as  the  heat  increases,  ^ves  off  a 
confflderabie  quantity  of  elastic  fluid,  and  becomes  at 
length,  when  the  temperature  iqpproaches  nearly  to 
dull  redness,  »  dark  gray  solid,  which,  by  a  contin- 
uance of  this  degree  of  heat,  cbes  not  undergo  any 
alteration. 

In  an  experiment,  in  which  eight  grains  6f  potassium 
had  absorbed  sixteen  cubical  inches  of  well  dried  am- 
monia in  a  glass  retort,  the  fusiUe  substance  gave  off 
twelve  cubical  inches  and  half  of  gas,  by  bdlng  heated 
nearly  to  redness,  and  this  gas  anafysed.  Was  foimd  to 
oonedst  of  three  quarters  of  a  cubical  inch  of  ammonia, 
and  the  remainder  of  elastic  fluids,  which  when  mixed 
with  oxygen  gas  in  the  proportioti  of  6>|  to  6,  and  acted 
upon  by  the  electric  spark  diminished  to  6^4  The  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere,  in  this  {Hroceefs,  was  67^ 
Fahrenheit^  and  the  pressure  equalled  thdt  of  30*1 
inches  of  mercury. 

Ia  a^  similar  experiment,  in  which  the  platina  tray 
tonUitikig  the  fiisibld  substance  was  heated  in  a  polished 
iron  tube,  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  and  connected  with 
a  pneumatic  apparatus  containing  very  dry  marcmy,  the 
quantity  of  elastic  fluid  given  off,  all  die  ccHrrections 
being  made,  equalled  thirteen  cubical  inches  and  three 
quarters,  and  of  these  a  cubical  inch  was  anunonia; 
and  the  residual  gas,  and  the  gas  introduced  into  the 
tube  being  accounted  for,  it  appeared  that  the  elas- 

h2 
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tic  fluid  generated,  destructible  by  detonation  with 
oxygen,  was  to  the  indestructible  elastic  fluid,  as  2*5 
to  1. 

In  this  process,  the  heat  applied  approached  to  the 
dull  red  heat.  The  mercuiy,  in  the  thermometer,  stood 
at  62^  Fahrenheit,  and  that  in  the  barometer  at  30-3 
inches. 

In  various  experiments  on  diflerent  quantities  of  the 
fusible  substance,  in  some  of  which  the  heat  was  applied 
to  the  tray  in  the  green  glass  retort,  and  in  others,  after 
it  had  been  introduced  into  the  iron  tube;  and  in  which 
the  temperature  was  sometimes  raised  slowly  and  some- 
times quickly,  the  comparative  results  were  so  near 
these  that  I  have  detailed,  as  to  render  any  statement 
of  them  superfluous. 

A  little  more  ammonia,  and  rather  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  inflammable  gas,*  were  in  all  instances  evolved 
when  the  iron  tube  was  used,  which  I  am  inclined  to 
attribute  to  the  following  circumstances.  When  the 
tray  was  brought  through  the  atmosphere  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  iron  tube,  the  fusible  substance  absorbed 
a  small  quantity  of  moisture  from  the  air,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  production  of  ammonia.  And  in  the 
process  of  heating  in  the  retort,  the  green  glass  was 
blackened,  and  I  found  that  it  contained  a  very  small 
quantity  of  the  oxides  of  lead  and  iron,  which  must 
have  caused  the  disappearance  of  a  small  quantity  of 
hydrogen 

MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  it  appears  from  the 
statement,  had  brought  the  flisible  substance  in  contact 
with  mercury,  which  must  have  given  to  it  some  mois- 

*  The  average  of  six  experiments  made  in  a  tube  of  iron,  \b  2*4  of  in- 
flammable gas  to  1  of  uninflammable.  The  ayerage  of  three  made  in 
green  glaia  retorts,  is  8*8  to  1. 
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tare;  and  wfaenerer  this  is  the  case^  it  furnishes  by 
heat  variable  quantities  of  ammonia.  In  one  instance, 
in  which  I  heated  the  fiisible  substance  from  nine  grains 
of  potassium,  in  a  retort  that  had  been  filled  with  mer- 
cury in  its  common  state  of  dryness,  I  obtained  seven 
cubical  inches  of  ammonia  as  the  iGurst  product;  and  in 
another  experiment  which  had  been  made  with  eight 
grains,  iand  in  which  moisture  was  purposely  introduced, 
I  obtained  nearly  nine  cubical  inches  of  ammonia,  and 
only  four  of  the  mixed  gases. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  if  moisture  could  be 
introduced  only  in  the  proper  proportion,  the  quantity 
of  ammonia  generated,  would  be  exactly  equal  to  that 
which  disappeared  in  the  first  process. 

This  idea  is  confirmed  by  the  trials  which  I  have 
made,  by  heating  the  fusible  substance  with  potash, 
containing  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  muriate  of 
lime  partially  dried.* 

In  both  these  cases,  ammonia  was  generated  with 
great  rapidity,  and  no  other  gas,  but  a  minute  quantity 
of  inflammable  gas,  evolved,  which  was  condensed  by 
detonation  with  oxygen  with  the  same  phenomena  as 
pure  hydrogen. 

In  one  instance,  in  which  thirteen  cubical  inches  of 
ammonia  had  disappeared,  I  obtained  nearly  eleven  and 
three  quarters  by  the  agency  of  the  water  of  the  potash; 
the  quantity  of  inflammable  gas  generated  was  less 
than  four-tenths  of  a  cubical  inch. 

*  If  water,  in  its  common  form,  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  fdsible 
substance,  it  is  impossible  to  regulate  the  quantity,  so  as  to  gain  con- 
clusiTe  results,  and  a  Tery  slight  excess  of  water  causes  the  disap- 
pearance of  a  Tcry  large  quantity  of  the  ammonia  generated.  In  potash 
and  muriate  of  lime,  in  certain  states  of  dryness,  the  water  is  too  strongly 
attracted  by  the  saline  matter  tm  be  given  off,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
ffenerating  the  ammonia. 
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In  another,  in  which  fourteen  cubical  inches  had 
been  absorbed,  I  procured  by  the  operation  of  the  moia- 
ture  of  muriate  of  lime,  nearly  eleven  cubical  inches  of 
volatile  alkali,  and  half  a  cubical  inch  of  inflammable 
gas ;  and  the  differences,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
were  owing  to  an  excess  of  water  in  the  salts,  by  which 
some  of  the  gas  was  absorbed* 

Whenever,  in  experiments  on  the  fusible  sabstancci 
it  has  been  procured  from  ammonia  saturated  with  mob- 
ture,  I  have  always  found  that  more  ammonia  is  gene^ 
rated  from  it  by  mere  heat ;  and  the  general  tenor  of 
the  experiments  incline  me  to  believe,  that  the  small 
quantity,  produced  in  experiments  performed  in  vacuo, 
is  owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  moisture  fiimished  by 
the  hydrogen  gas  introduced,  and  that  the  fusible  sub- 
stance, heated  out  of  the  presence  of  moisture,  is  inca^ 
pable  of  producing  volatile  alkali. 

MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  it  is  stated,  after 
having  obtained  three^fifths  of  the  ammonia  or  its  ele« 
ments  that  had  disappeared  in  their  experiment,  by 
heating  the  product ;  procured  the  remaining  two-fifttu^ 
by  adding  water  to  the  residuum,  which  after  this  oper* 
ation  was  found  to  be  potash.  No  notice  is  taken  of 
the  properties  of  this  residuum,  which,  as  the  details 
seem  to  relate  to  a  single  experiment,  probably  was  not 
examined ;  nor  as  moisture  was  present  at  the  beginning 
of  their  operations  could  any  accurate  knowledge  of  its 
nature  have  been  gained. 

I  have  made  the  residuum  of  the  fusible  substance 
after  it  has  been  exposed  to  a  dull  red  heat,  out  of  the 
contact  of  moisture,  an  object  of  particular  study,  and  I 
shall  detail  its  general  propertiea 

It  was  examined  under  naphtha,  as  it  is  instantly 
destroyed  by  the  contact  of  air. 
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1.  Its  colour  ia  black,  and  its  lustre  not  much  infiirior 
to  diat  of  plumbago. 

2.  It  is  opaque  even  in  the  thinnest  films* 

3.  It  is  very  brittle,  and  affords  a  deep  gray  powd^, 

4.  It  is  a  conductor  of  electricity* 

5.  It  does  not  fuse  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  when  raised 
to  this  temperature,  in  contact  with  plate  glass,  it  blackens 
the  {^88,  and  a  grayish  sublimate  rises  from  it,  which 
likewise  blackens  the  glass* 

6.  When  exposed  to  air  at  common  temperatures,  it 
usually  takes  fire  immediately,  and  bums  With  a  deep 
i:ed  light 

7.  When  it  is  acted  upon  by  water,  it  heata^  effenresces 
most  violently,  and  evolves  volatile  alkaU,  leaving  be* 
hind  nothing  but  potash.  When  the  process  is  oon* 
ducted  under  water,  a  little  inflammable  gas  id  found  to 
be  generated*  A  residuum  of  eight  grains  giving  in  all 
oases  about  -^  of  a  cubical  inch. 

8*  It  has  no  action  upon  quicksilver. 

9.  It  combines  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus  by  heat, 
without  any  vividness  of  effect^  and  the  compounds  are 
highly  inflammable,  and  emit  ammonia^  and  the  one 
phosphuretted  and  the  other  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  by  the  action  of  water* 

As  an  inflammable  gas  alone,  having  the  obvious  pro- 
perties of  hydrogen  is  given  off  during  the  action  of 
potassium  upon  ammonia,  and  as  nothing  but  gases  appar 
rently  the  same  as  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  nearly  in  the 
proportions  in  which  they  exist  in  volatile  alkali,  are 
evolved  during  the  exposure  of  the  compound  to  the 
degree  of  heat  which  I  have  specified ;  and  as  the  resi- 
dual substance  produces  ammonia  with  a  little  hydrogen 
by  the  action  of  water,  it  occurred  to  me,  that,  on  the 
principles  of  the  antiphl<^tic  theory,  it  ought  to  be  a 
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compound  of  potasshim,  a  little  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
or  a  combination  of  a  suboxide  of  potassium  and  nitro- 
gen ;  for  the  hydn^n  disengaged  in  the  operations  of 
which  it  was  the  result,  nearly  equalled  the  whole 
quantity  contained  in  the  ammonia  employed ;  and  it 
was  easy  to  explain  the  fact  of  the  reproduction  of  the 
ammonia  by  water,  on  the  supposition,  that  by  combina^ 
tion  with  one  portion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  the 
oxide  of  potassium  became  potash,  and  by  combination 
with  another  portion  and  its  hydrogen,  the  nitrogen  was 
converted  into  volatile  alkali. 

With  a  view  to  ascertain  this  point,  I  made  several 
experiments  on  various  residuums,  procured  in  the  way 
that  I  have  just  stated,  from  the  action  of  equal  quanti- 
ties of  potassium  on  dry  ammonia  in  platina  trays,  each 
portion  of  metal  equalling  six  grains. 

In  the  first  trials,  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  ammonia  generated  by  the  action  of  watCF 
upon  a  residuum,  by  heating  it  with  muriate  of  lime  or 
potash  partially  deprived  of  moisture ;  and  after  several 
trials,  many  of  which  fidled,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining 
four  cubical  inches  and  a  half  of  ammonia.  In  three 
other  cases,  where  there  was  reason  to  suspect  a  small 
excess  of  water,  the  quantities  of  ammonia  were  three 
cubical  inches  and  a  half,  three  and  eight-tenths,  and 
four  and  two-tenths. 

These  experiments  were  performed  in  the  iron  tube 
used  for  the  former  process;  the  tray  was  not  with- 
drawn; but  the  salt  introduced  in  powder,  and  the 
apparatus  exhausted  as  before,  then  filled  with  hydro- 
gen, and  then  gently  heated  in  a  small  portable  forge. 

Having  ascertained  what  quantity  of  ammonia  was 
given  off  fi'om  the  residuum,  I  endeavoured  to  discover 
what  quantity  of  nitrogen  it  produced  in  combustion. 
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and  what  quantity  of  oxygen  it  absorbed.  The  methods 
that  I  employed,  were  by  introducing  the  trays  into 
vessels  filled  with  oxygen  gas  over  mercury.  The  pro- 
duct oflten  inflamed  spontaneously,  and  could  always  be 
made  to  bum  by  a  slight  degree  of  heat. 

In  the  trial  that  I  regard  as  the  most  accurate,  two 
cubical  inches  and  a  half  of  oxygen  were  absorbed, 
and  only  a  cubical  inch  and  one-tenth  of  nitrogen 
evolved. 

Surprised  at  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  of  the 
nitrogen,  I  sought  for  ammonia  in  the  products  of  thes^ 
operations ;  but  various  trials  convinced  me  that  none 
was  formed.  I  examined  the  solid  substances  produced, 
expecting  nitrous  acid;  but  the  matter  proved  to  be 
dry  potash,  apparently  pure,  and  not  afibrding  the 
slightest  traces  of  acid. 

The  quantity  of  nitrogen  existing  in  the  ammonia, 
which  this  residuum  would  have  produced  by  the  action 
of  toatevy  supposing  the  volatile  alkali  decomposed  by 
electricity,  would  have  equalled  at  least  two  cubical 
inches  and  a  quarter. 

I  heated  the  same  proportions  of  residuum  with  the 
red  oxide  of  mercury,  and  the  red  oxide  of  lead  in  vacuo, 
expecting  that  when  oxygen  was  supplied  in  a  gradual 
way,  the  result  might  be  difierent  from  that  of  combuch 
tion ;  but  in  neither  of  these  cases  did  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  exceed  a  cubical  inch  and  a  half. 

But  on  what  could  this  loss  of  nitrogen  depend;  had 
it  entered  into  any  unknown  form  with  oxygen,  or  did 
it  not  really  exist  in  the  residuum  in  the  same  quantity, 
as  in  the  ammonia  produced  firom  it  ? 

I  hoped  that  an  experiment  of  exposing  the  residuum 
to  intense  heat  might  enlighten  the  inquiry.  I  distilled 
one  of  the  portions  which  had  been  covered    with 

h5 
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naphtliai  in  a  tube  of  wrought  platina  made  for  the 
purpoBa  The  tube  had  been  exhausted  and  fiUed  \nth 
hydrogen,  and  exhausted  again,  andvas  then  connected 
with  a  pneumatic  mereuxial  appiurakus.  Heat  was  at 
first  slowly  applied  till  the  naphtha  had  been  driven  ortat. 
It  was  then  raised  rapidly  by  an  excellent  foi^ge.  When 
the  tube  became  cheny  red,  gas  was  developed ;  it  con** 
tinued  to  be  generated  for  some  minutes.  When  the 
tube  had  received  the  most  intense  heat  that  could  be 
applied,  the  operation  was  sto{^>ed.  Hie  quantity  of 
gas  collected,  making  the  proper  corrections  and  re** 
duotions,  would  have  been  three  cubical  inches  and  a 
half  at  the  mean  temperature  and  pressure.  Twelve 
measures  of  it  were  mixed  with  six  of  oxygen  gas^  the 
electrical  qpark  was  passed  through  the  mixtore ;  a 
strong  inflammation  took  place,  the  diminution  was  to 
three  measures  aad  a  half,  and  the  residuum  contained 
oxygen.  H^is  experiment  was  repeated  upon  jbflbrent 
quantities  with  the  same  comparative  results. 

In  examining  the  platina  tube,  which  had  a  screw 
adapted  to  it  at  the  lower  extremity,  by  means  of  whidi 
it  could  be  opened,  the  lower  pa^  was  found  to  con- 
tain potash,  which  had  all  the  properties  of  the  pure 
alkaU,  and  in  the  upper  part  there  was  a  quantity  of 
potasBiunib  Water  poured  into,  the  tube  produced  a 
violent  heat  and  inflammation ;  but  no.  smell  of  am<- 
monia. 

This  result  wa^  so  unexpected  and  so.  extraordinary, 
that  I  at  first  supposed  there  w«a  some  seuroe  of  enor. 
I  had  calculated  upon  procuring  nitrogen  as  Ate  onljr 
aeriform  product;  i  obtained  an  elastic  fluid  which 
gave  much  m(»e  diminution  by  detonation  with  qxygen, 
than  that  produced  fiK>m  ammonia  by  electricity. 

I  new  made  the  experiment,  by  heating  the  entire 
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fusible  substance,  firom  six  grftins  of  potassium  whieh 
had  absorbed  twelve  cubical  iuches  of  ammoiiiay  in  tbe 
iron  tube,  in  tbe  manner  before  described.  The  beat 
was  gradually  raised  to  whiteneas,  and  the  ggs  collected 
in  two  pcMtions.  The  whole  quantity  generated,  making 
the  usual  correctioiis  lor  tempetatore  and  fireesoie, 
and  the  pcNrtion  of  hydrogen  orig^lally  in  the  tube,  and 
the  residuum,  would  have  been  fourteen  culHcal  indies 
and  a  half  at  the  mean  degree  of  the  barometer  and 
thermometer.  Of  these,  nearly  a  cubical  inch  was  am- 
monia and  the  remainder  a  gas^  of  which  the  portion 
destructible  by  detonatkm  with  oxygen,  was  to  the  in- 
destructible portion,  as  2*7  to  1. 

The  lower  part  of  the  tube,  where  the  beat  had  be^^ 
intense^  waa  found  surrounded  with  potash  in  a;  vitreous 
form ;  the  ufqper  part  contained  a  considerable  quantity 
of  potassium. 

in  another  similar  experimenti  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  the  quantity  of  potassium 
recovered,  the  same  elastic  products  were  evolved.  The 
tube  was  suffered  to  cool,  the  8top-<K)ck  being  open  in 
contact  with  mercury,  it  was  filled  with  mercury,  and 
the  mercury  displaced  by  water;  when  twocubical  inches 
and  three  quarters  of  hydrogen  gas  were  generated, 
which  proved  that  at  least  two  grains  and  a  half  of 
potassium  had  been  revived 

Now,  if  a  calculation  be  made  upon  the  pnxlucts  in 
these  operations,  considering  them  as  nitrogen  and  hy- 
drogen, and  taking  the  common  standard  of  temperar 
ture  and  pressure,  it  will  be  found,  that  by  the  decom- 
position of  11  cubical  inches  of  ammonia^  equal  to  2*05 
grains,  there  is  generated  d^  cnbifcat  inches  of  nitrogen 
equal  to  1*06  grains,  and  9*9  cubical  inches  of  hydrogen, 
which  added  to  that  disengaged  in  the  fij»t  operation 
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equal  to  ai)oat  6*1  cubical  inches,  are  together  equal  to 
*382  grains;  and  the  oxygen  added  to  3*5  grains  of 
potassium  would  be  *6  grains,  and  the  whole  amount  is 
2*04  grains ;  and  20*5 — 20*4  =  *01.  But  the  same 
quantity  of  ammonia,  decomposed  by  electricity,  would 
have  given  5*5  cubical  inches  of  nitrogen  equal  to  1*6 
grains,  and  only  14  cubical  inches  of  hydn^n*  equal 
to  *33,  and  allowing  the  separation  of  oxygen  in  this 
process  in  water,  it  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than 
•11  or  -12. 

So  that  if  the  analysis  of  ammonia  by  electricity  at 
all  approaches  towards  accuracy;  in  the  process  just 
described,  there  is  a  considerable  loss  of  nitrc^n,  and  a 
production  of  oxygen  and  inflammable  gas. 

And  in  the  action  of  water  upon  the  residuum,  in 
the  experiment  page  153,  there  is  an  apparent  generation 
of  nitrogen. 

How  can  these  extraordinary  results  be  explained  ? 

The  decomposition  and  composition  of  nitrogen  seem 
proved,  allowing  the  correctness  of  the  data;  and  one 
of  its  elements  appears  to  be  oxygen ;  but  what  is  its 
other  elementary  matter  ?  f 

Is  the  gas  that  appears  to  possess  the  properties  of 
hydrogen,  a  new  species  of  inflammable  aeriform  sub* 
stance? 

Or  has  nitrogen  a  metallic  basis  which  alloys  with  the 
iron  or  platina  ? 

Or  is  water  alike  the  ponderable  matter  of  nitrogen, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen  ? 

*  See  Phil.  Tnns.  1808,  p.  40. 

t  [The  reralto  of  the  author's  later  reaearchee  on  this  extremely  diffi- 
cult subject,  were  not  foyorable  to  the  above  conclusion,  they  were 
chiefly  negatire :  vide  Section  3  of  the  Bakenan  Lecture  for  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1809)  for  the  details.] 
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Or  is  nitrogen  a  compound  of  hydrogen  ^ith  a  larger 
proportion  of  oxygen  than  exists  in  water? 

These  important  questions,  the  two  first  of  which 
seem  the  least  likely  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
from  the  correspondence  between  the  weight  of  the 
ammonia  decomposed,  and  the  products,  supposing  them 
to  be  known  substances,  I  shall  use  every  effort  to  solve 
by  new  labours,  and  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  commu- 
nicate the  results  of  further  experiments  on  the  subject 
to  the  Society. 

As  the  inquiry  now  stands,  it  is  however  sufficiently 
demonstrative,  that  the  opinion  which  I  had  ventured 
to  form  respecting  the  decomposition  of  ammonia  in 
this  experiment,  is  correct ;  and  that  MM.  Gay  Lussac's 
and  Thenard's  idea  of  the  xlecomposition  of  the  potas- 
sium, and  their  theory  of  its  being  compounded  of 
hydrogen  and  potash,  are  unfounded. 

For  a  considerable  part  of  the  potassium  is  recovered 
unaltered,  and  in  the  entire  decomposition  of  the  fusible 
substance,  there  is  only  a  small  excess  of  hydrogen 
above  that  existing  in  the  ammonia  acted  upon. 

The  mere  phenomena  of  the  process  likewise,  if  mi- 
nutely examined,  prove  the  same  thing. 

After  the  first  slight  effervescence,  owing  to  the  water 
absorbed  by  the  potash  formed  upon  the  potassium 
during  its  exposure  to  the  air,  the  operation  proceeds 
with  the  greatest  tranquillity.  No  elastic  fluid  is  given 
off  firom  the  potassium ;  it  often  appears  covered  with 
the  olive-coloured  substance,  and  if  it  were  evolving 
hydrogen,  this  must  pass  through  the  fluid ;  but  even 
to  the  end  of  the  operation,  no  such  appearance  occurs. 

The  crystallized  and  spongy  substance,  formed  in  the 
first  part  of  the  process,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  as  a 
combination  of  ammonium  and  potassium,  for  it  emits  a 
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amdl  of  ammonia  when  exposed  to  aix^  and  is  conaider- 
ablj  lighter  than  potassium. 

I  at  first  thoi:^t  that  a  acdid  compound  of  hydrogen 
and  potassium  might  be  generated  m  the  first  part  of 
this  operation:  but  experiments  on  the  immediate 
aetioD  of  potassium  and  hjdrogen  did  not  &¥Our  this 
opinion.  Potassium^  as  I  ventured  to  conclude  in  the 
Bakerian  I«eetiire  for  1807,*  is  very  soluble  in  hjdro^ 

*  MM.  Gay  Liusac  and  Thenard  seem  to  be  of  a  different  opinion. 
In  the  Monitenr,  to  which  I  haye  so  often  referred,  it  is  related,  that  these 
distisgaished  chemistB,  esqMsing  hyAFogm  to  potaasMm  at  a  bigh  tttn- 
pent«^  found  that  the  l^drogen  ms  abtorfoed,  and  that  it  fermed  » 
compouod  with  the  potassium  of  a  light  gray  colour^  from  which 
hydrogen  was  capable  of  being  obtained  by  the  action  of  water  or 
mercury. 

After  a  number  of  triels,  T  have  not  been  rt>le  to  witaew  IMs  remit. 
In  an  tzperimemtiHiidi  I  made  hi  the  preecnceof  Mr.  ^^Jb,  and  wfaick 
I  have  often  repeated,  and  twice  before  a  numerous  assembly,  in  retorta 
of  plate  glass,  four  grains  of  potassium  were  heated  in  iburteen 
cubical  Inches  of  pure  hydrogen.  At  first,,  white  fumes  arose  and  pre- 
c^iiteted  tfatmaelve*  in  tiie  neck  of  tbe  letort.  When  a  constdashle 
Mm  of  the  precipitate  had  coUeeted,  its  cokmr  appeared  a  bzight  gray, 
and  after  the  first  two  or  three  minutes,  it  ceased  to  be  formed^ 

The  bottom  of  the  retort  was  heated  to  redness,  when  the  potassium 
began  to  sublime  and  condense  on  the  sides. 

The  process  was  stopped,  and  the  retort  sniSBsed  to  oooL  The  absovp*- 
tion  was  not  equal  to  a  quarter  of  a  cubical  inch.  When  the  retort  was 
broken,  the  gas  in  passing  into  the  atmosphere,  produced  an  explosion 
with  most  yivid  light,  and  white  fbmes.  The  potassium  remainhig  in 
tlbe  retort,  and  that  which  had  siiblimed,  seemed  aoaltered  la  their  paa^ 
feities. 

The  grayish  substance  inflamed  by  the  action  of  water,  but  did  not 
seem  to  be  combinable  with  mercury.  I  am  iDcllned  to  attribute  its 
formation  to  the  agency  of  moisture  suspended  in  tiie-  hydrogen,  and 
ftr  ceasider  it  aa  a  triple  oompooDd.  of  pQtaMiuBB^.  osygen^and.  hjiro^au 

Wh«n  patasfliom  ia  heated  in  a  gaa  containing  h^dragen,  and  fEonk 
•^  to  ^  of  common  air,  it  is  formed  in  grealer  quantities^  and  a  crust  of 
it  covers  the  metal,  and  in  the  process  there  is  an  absorption  both  of 
hydkt>gett  and  (oygen.  Jt  isr  lifcewise  prodveed  in  experiments  on  the 
^eaaiatioa  of  potaMinm  by  exporing  po(Wt  to  ignited  ifwi,  at  the  time 
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gen ;  but,  under  common  circumstances,  hydrogen  does 
not  seem  to  be  absorbable  bj  potassium. 


(I  Mleve)  that  wmmitm  air  is  •«t«>it.*^^  <laiiiig  the  coottag  of  the 

It  is  non-condiieting,  inflamea  spontaneoosly  in.  air,  and  produces 
potash  and  aqneous  yapoor  by  its  combostloii. 

When  potasshim  is  heated  in  hydrogen  in  a  iBnt  glass  retert,  or  erea 
Ibt  a  fftat  leagtii  of  tinia  ta  a  gieai  g^tasa  retort,  tbcte  ia  aa  absorption 
of  the  gas;  hat  this  is  iad^wadent  of  the  praience  of  potassium,  aad  is 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  metallic  oxides  ia  the  gjlass  upon  the  hy- 
drogen. 

If  a  s<^ki  compoaad  of  hydrogen  and  potessiiim  coold  he  formed, 
we  might  eipect  its  tsistenoe  in  the  exferinent  with  the  gon  hanel, 
in  which  potassium  is  exposed  to  hydrogen  at  almost  erery  tempera- 
ture ;  but  the  metal  formed  in  this  process,  when  proper  precautions  are 
taken  to  exclude  carbonaceous  matters,  is  uniform  in  its  properties,  and 
gcuuiiaks  for  equal  qaautHies,  equal  piopsctiOBS  of  hydngen  by  the 
action  of  wat»u 

The  general  phenomena  of  this  operation,  shew  indeed  that  the  solution 
of  potassium  in  hydrogen  is  intimately  connected  with  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  decomposition,  and  conSrm  ray  tot  Idea  of  the  action  of 
the  two  bodies. 

Hydrogjen  dissolves  a  huge  qoantity  of  potassium  by  heat,  but  the 
greater  portion  is  psec^itated  on  eooling.  The  attractions  which,  deter- 
mine the  chemical  change,  seem  to  be  that  of  iron  for  oxygen,  of  Iron 
ftyr  potassium,  an^  of  hydrogen  ibr  potassium ;  and  hi  experiments,  in 
which  a  very  intcoM  heat  is  need  for  the  production,  of  potassHun  by 
iron,  I  have  ofbaa  found,  that  the  gas  which  comes  over,  though  it  has 
passed  through  a  tube  cooled  by  ice,  inflames  spontaneously  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  bums  with  a  most  brilliant  light  which  b  purple  at  tiie 
edges,  and  throws  off  a  dense  -mpour  oontalaing  potash. 

Sodium  appears  to  be  atooet  ineelablo  in  hycUegen,  and  this  seems  to 
be  one  reason  why  it  cannot  be  obtained,  exoept  in  very  minute  quanti- 
ties, in  the  experiment  with  the  gup-barrel. 

Sodium,  though  scarcely  capable  of  being  dissolved  in  hydrogen  alone, 
seems  to  be  soluble  in  the  compound  of  hydrogen  and  potassium.  By 
axpMlag  mixtures  of  potash  and  soda,  to  ignited  icon  I  have  obtained 
floraa  'very  cnnouo  alloys ;  which>  whether  tine  potMsinm  or  the  sodinm 
vas  in.exoeasi  wwe  i&aid  at  common  temperataras.  The  compound  con- 
taining an  excess  of  potassium  was  even  lighter  than  potassinm  (prohaUy 
from  its  fluidity.)    All  these  alloys  wero  in  the  hlg^iaet  degme  inflam- 
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UL  Analytical  Experiments  on  Sulphur. 

I  have  referred,  on  a  former  occasion,*  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Clayfield  and  of  M.  BerthoUet,  jun. 
which  seemed  to  shew  that  sulphur,  in  its  common 
form,  contained  hydrogen.  In  considering  the  analy- 
tical powers  of  the  Voltaic  apparatus,  it  occurred  to  me, 
that  though  sulphur,  from  its  being  a  non-conductor, 
could  not  be  expected  to  yield  its  elements  to  electrical 
attractions  and  repulsions  of  the  opposite  sm&ces,  yet 
that  the  intense  heat,  connected  with  the  contact  of 
these  sur&ces,  might  possibly  effect  some  alteration  in 
it,  and  tend  to  separate  any  elastic  matter  it  might 
contain. 

On  this  idea  some  experiments  were  instituted  in 
1807.  A  curved  glass  tube,  having  a  platina  wire  her- 
metically sealed  in  its  upper  extremity,  was  filled  with 
sulphur.  The  sulphur  was  melted  over  a  spirit  lamp ; 
and  a  proper  connection  being  made  with  the  Voltaic 
apparatus  of  one  hundred  plates  of  six  inches,  in  great 
activity,  a  contact  was  made  in  the  sulphur  by  means  of 
another  platina  wire.  A  most  brilliant  spark,  which 
appeared  orange-coloured  through  the  sulphur,  was  pro- 
duced, and  a  minute  portion  of  elastic  fluid  rose  to  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  tube.  By  a  continuation  of  the 
process  for  nearly  an  hour,  a  globule  equal  to  about  the 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  was  obtained,  which,  when 
examined,  was  found  to  be  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

This  result  perfectly  coincided  with  those  which  have 

mable.    When  a  globule  of  the  fluid  alloj  was  touched  by  a  globule  of 
mercuTy,  they  combined  with  a  heat  that  singed  the  paper  npon  which 
the  experiment  was  made,  and  formed,  when  cool,  a  solid  eo  hard,  as 
not  to  be  cat  by  a  knife. 
*  Bakerian  Lectnre,  1808,  p.  78. 
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been  just  mentioned ;  bat  as  the  sulphur  that  I  had  used 
was  merely  in  its  common  state,  and  as  the  ingenious 
experiments  of  Dr.  Thomson  have  shewn  that  sulphur 
in  certain  forms  may  contam  water,  I  did  not  venture, 
at  that  time,  to  form  any  conclusion  upon  the  sub* 
ject 

In  the  summer  of  the  present  year,  I  repeated  the 
experiment  with  every  precaution.  The  sulphur  that 
I  employed  was  Sicilian  sulphur,  that  had  been  recently 
sublimed  in  a  retort  filled  with  nitrogen  gas,  and  that 
had  been  kept  hot  till  the  moment  that  it  was  used. 
The  power  applied  was  that  of  the  batteiy  of  five  hun-< 
dred  double  plates  of  six  inches,  highly  charged.  In  this 
case  the  action  was  most  intense,  the  heat  strong,  and 
the  light  extremely  brilliant;  the  sulphur  soon  entered 
into  ebullition,  elastic  matter  was  formed  in  great  quan- 
tities, much  of  which  wias  permanent;  and  the  sulphur 
fix>m  being  of  a  pure  yellow,  became  of  a  deep  red 
brown  tint 

The  gas,  as  in  the  former  instance,  proved  to  be  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  The  platina  wires  were  considerr 
ably  acted  upon ;  the  sulphur,  at  its  point  of  contact 
with  them,  had  obtained  the  power  of  reddening  mois- 
tened litmus  paper. 

I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  evolved  in  this  way  firom  a  given  quan- 
tity of  sulphur,  and  for  this  purpose,  I  electrized  a 
quantity  equal  to  about  two  hundred  grains  in  an  appa* 
ratus  of  the  kind  I  have  just  described,  and  when  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube  was  full  of  gas,  I  suffered  it  to 
pass  into  the  atmosphere ;  so  as  to  enable  me  to  repeat 
the  process. 

When  I  operated  in  this  way,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
limit  to  the  generation  of  elastic  fluid,  and  in  about  two 
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hours  a  quantity  had  been  evolyed,  which  amounted  to 
more  than  five  times  the  volume  of  the  sulphur  em- 
ployed. From  the  circumstances  of  the  experiment, 
the  last  portion  only  could  be  examined,  and  this  proved 
to  be  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  process,  the  sulphur  became  extremely  difficult  of 
fiision,  and  almost  opaque,  and  when  cooled  and  broken, 
was  found  of  a  dirty  brown  colour. 

The  experiments  upon  the  union  of  sulphur  and 
potassium,  which  I  laid  before  the  Society  last  year, 
prove  that  these  bodies  act  upon  each  other  w;^th  great 
energy,  and  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved  in 
the  process,  with  intense  heat  and  light 

In  heating  potassium  in  contact  with  compound  in* 
flammable  substances,  such  as  resin,  wax,  camphor,  and 
fixed  oils  in  close  vessels  out  of  the  contact  of  the  air,  I 
found  that  a  violent  inflammation  was  occasioned,  tiiat 
hydrocarbonate  was  evolved ;  and  that  when  the  com* 
pound  was  not  in  great  excess,  a  substance  was  formed, 
spontaneously  inflammable  at  common  temperatures, 
the  combustible  materials  of  which  were  charcoal  and 
potassium. 

Here  was  a  strong  analogy  between  the  action  of 
these  bodies,  and  sulphur  on  potassium.  Their  physical 
properties  likewise  resemble  those  of  sulphur;  for  they 
agree  in  being  non-conductors,  whether  fluid  or  solid, 
in  being  transparent  when  fluid,  and  semi-transparent 
when  solid,  and  highly  refractive;  their  afiections  by 
electricity  are  likewise  similar  to  those  of  sulphur;  for 
the  oily  bodies  give  out  hydrocarbonate  by  the  agency 
of  the  Voltaic  spark,  and  become  brown,  as  if  from  the 
deposition  of  carbonaceous  matter. 

But  the  resinous  and  oily  substances  are  compounds 
of  a  small  quantity  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  witii  a 
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laif;e  quaotity  of  a  carbonaceous  basia  The  exiatence 
of  hydrogen  in  sulphur  is  fiiUy  proved^  and  we  have  no 
right  to  copaider  a  substance*  which  can  be  produced 
from  it  in  such  hgg^  quantities,  merely  aa  an  accidental 
ingredient* 

The  oily  substances  in  combustion^  produce  two  or 
three  times  their  weight  of  carbonic  acid  and  some 
water ;  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  water  was 
formed  in  the  combustion  of  sulphur  in  oxygen  gas^ 
dried  by  exposure  to  potash :  but  in  this  case  sulphure- 
ous acid  is  produced  in  much  larger  quantities  than 
sulphuric  acid,  and  this  last  product  is  condensed  with 
great  difficulty.  In  cases,  however,  in  which  I  have 
obtained,  by  applying  artificial  cold,  a  deposition  of 
acid  in  the  form  of  a  film  of  dew  in  glass  retorts  out  of 
the  contact  of  the  atmosphere,  in  which  sulphur  had 
been  burned  in  oxygen  gas  hygrometrically  dry,  it  has 
appeared  to  me  less  tenacious  and  lighter  than  the  com- 
mon sulphuric  acid  of  commerce,  which  in  the  most 
concentrated  fi>rm  in  which  I  have  seen  it,  namely,  at 
1  *855,  gave  abundance  of  hydrogen  as  well  as  sulphur, 
at  the  n^ative  sur&ce  in  the  Voltaic  circuit,  and  hence 
evidently  contained  water. 

The  reddening  of  the  litmus  paper,  by  sulphur  that 
had  been  acted  on  by  Voltaic  electricity,  might  be  aa« 
eribed  to  its  containing  some  of  the  sulphuretted  hy-* 
drogen  formed  in  the  process ;  but  even  the  production 
of  this  gas,  as  will  be  immediately  seen,  is  an  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  oxygen  in  sulphur. 

In  my  early  experiments  on  potassium,  procured  by 
electricity,  I  heated  small  globules  of  potassium  in  large 
quantities  of  sulphiuretted  hydrogen,  and  I  found  that 
sulphuret  of  potash  was  formed;  but  this  might  be 
owing  to  the  water  dissolved  in  the  gas,  and  I  ventured 
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to  draw  no  conclusion  till  I  had  tried  the  experiment  in 
an  unobjectionable  manner. 

I  heated  four  grains  of  potassium  in  a  retort  of  the 
capacity  of  twenty  cubical  inches ;  it  had  been  filled 
after  the  usual  processes  of  exhaustion  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  dried  by  means  of  muriate  of  lime  that  hiad 
been  heated  to  whiteness;  as  soon  as  the  potassium 
fiised,  white  fumes  were  copiously  emitted,  and  the 
potassium  soon  took  fire,  and  burnt  with  a  most  bril- 
liant flame,  yellow  in  the  centre  and  red  towards  the 
circumference.* 

The  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  elastic  matter, 
in  this  operation,  did  not  equal  more  than  two  cubical 
inches  and  a  half.  A  very  small  quantity  of  the  re- 
sidual gas  only  was  absorbed  by  water.  The  non- 
absorbable gas  was  hydrogen,  holding  a  minute  quantity 
of  sulphur  in  solution. 

A  yellow  sublimate  lined  the  upper  part  of  the  retort, 
which  proved  to  be  sulphur.  The  solid  matter  formed 
was  red  at  the  surface  like  sulphuret  of  potash,  but  in 
the  interior  it  was  dark  gray,  like  sulphuret  of  potassium. 
The  piece  of  the  retort  containing  it  was  introduced 
into  a  jar  inverted  over  mercury,  and  acted  upon  by  a 
small  quantity  of  dense  muriatic  acid,  diluted  with  an 
equal  weight  of  water,  when  there  were  disengaged  two 
cubical  inches  and  a  quarter  of  gas,  which  proved  to  be 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

In  another  experiment,  in  which  eight  grains  of  po- 
tassium were  heated  in  a  retort  of  the  capacity  of  twenty 

♦  In  tiie  Monitear,  May  27, 1808,  in  the  account  of  MM.  Gay  Lus- 
tac's  and  Thenard's  experiments,  it  is  menUoned,  that  potassium  absorhs 
the  sulphur  and  a  part  of  the  hydrogen  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  but 
the  phenomena  of  inflammation  is  not  mentioned,  nor  are  the  results 
iescribed. 
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cubical  inches^  containing  about  nineteen  cubical  inches 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  a  cubical  inch  of  phos* 
phuretted  hydrogen,  which  was  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  absorbing  the  oxygen  of  the  small  quantity  of 
common  air  admitted  by  the  stop-cock,  the  inflamma- 
tion took  place  as  before,  there  was  a  similar  precipitar 
tion  of  sulphur  on  the  sides  of  the  retort;  the  mass 
formed  in  the  place  of  the  potassium  was  orange  exter- 
nally, and  of  a  dark  gray  colour  internally,  as  in  the 
last  instance;  and  when  acted  on  by  a  little  water 
holding  muriatic  acid  in  solution,  there  were  evolved 
from  it  five  cubical  inches  only  of  sulphuretted  hy* 
drogen. 

Both  these  experiments  concur  in  proving  the  ex- 
istence of  a  principle  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  capable 
of  destroying  partially  the  inflammability  of  potassium, 
and  of  producing  upon  it  all  the  effects  of  oxygen;  for 
had  the  potassium  combined  merely  with  pure  com- 
bustible matter,  it  ought,  as  will  be  seen  distinctly  from 
what  follows,  to  have  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  acid, 
a  volume  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  (he  hydrogen,  which  an  equal  weight  of  un- 
combined  potassium  would  have  produced-by  its  opera- 
tion upon  water. 

Sulphuretted  hydrc^n,  as  has  been  long  known  to 
chemists,  may  be  formed  by  heating  sulphur  strongly  in 
hydrogen  gas.  I  heated  four  grains  of  sulphur  in  a 
glass  retort,  containing  about  twenty  cubical  inches  of 
hydrogen,  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp,  and  pushed  the 
heat  nearly  to  redness.  There  was  no  perceptible 
change  of  volume  in  the  gas  after  the  process;  the  sul- 
phur that  had  sublimed  was  unaltered  in  its  properties, 
and  about  three  cubical  inches  of  an  elastic  fluid  ab- 
sorbable by  water  were  formed :  the  solution  reddened 
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liemttS)  and  had  all  the  properties  of  a  solution  of  pure 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Notr  if  we  suppose  sulphu^ 
retted  hydrogen  to  be  constituted  by  sulphtu*  dissolTed 
in  its  unaltered  state  in  hydrogen^  and  allow  the  ex- 
istence of  oxygen  in  this  gas ;  its  existence  most  Hkm 
wise  be  allowed  in  sulphur,  for  we  hate  no  right  to 
assume  that  sulphur  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  com^ 
bined  with  more  oxygen  than  in  its  eomttion  form :  it  is 
well  known,  that  when  electrical  sparks  are  passed 
through  sulphuretted  hydrc^n,  a  considerate  portion 
of  sulphur  is  separated  without  any  alteration  in  the 
volume  of  the  gas.  This  experiment  I  have  made  more 
than  once,  and  I  found  that  the  sulphur  obtained,  in  fiisi^ 
bility,  combustibility,  and  other  sensible  properties  did 
not  perceptibly  difier  from  common  subMmed  sulphur* 

According  to  these  ideas,  the  intense  ignition  pro^ 
duced  by  the  action  of  sulphur,  on  potassium  and  sodium, 
must  not  be  ascribed  merely  to  the  affinity  of  tiM  metals 
of  the  alkalies  for  its  basL»,  but  may  be  attributed  like* 
wise  to  the  agency  of  the  oxygen  that  it  contains. 

The  minute  examination  of  the  circumstances  of  die 
action  of  potassium  and  sulphur  likewise  eonHrms  these 
opinions^ 

When  two  grains  of  potassium  and  one  of  sulphur 
were  heated  gently  in  a  green  glass  tube  filled  with  hy- 
drogen, and  connected  with  a  pneumatic  apparatus, 
there  was  a  most  intense  Ignition  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  two  bodies,  and  one-eighth  of  a  cubical 
inch  of  gas  was  disengaged,  whidi  was  sulphuretted  hy- 
dr(^en.  The  compound  was  exposed  in  a  mercurial 
apparatus  to  the  action  of  liquid  muriatic  acid ;  when  a 
cubical  inch  and  a  quarter  of  aeriform  matter  was  pro- 
duced, which  proved  to  be  pure  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  same  experiment  was  repeated,  except  that  four 
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g;rain8  of  sulphnr  were  employed  instead  of  one.  In 
this  case^  a  quarter  of  a  cubical  inch  of  gas  was  dis- 
engaged daring  the  process  o£  combination;  and  when 
the  compound  was  acted  upon  by  muriatic  add^  only 
three  quarters  of  a  cubical  inch  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen was  obtained. 

Now  tulphttret  of  potash  produces  sulphuietted  hy- 
drogen  by  the  action  of  an  acid;  and  if  the  sulphur  had 
not  contained  oxygen^  the  hydrogen  eyoihred  by  the 
action  of  the  potassium  in  both  these  experiments  ought 
to  have  equalled  at  least  two  cubical  inches^  and  the 
whole  quantity  of  sulphuretted  l^drogen  ought  to  haive 
been  more :  and  that  so  much  less  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen was  evolved  in  the  second  experiment,  can  only  be 
ascribed  to  the  larger  quantity  of  oxygen  furnished  to 
the  potassium  by  the  larger  quantity  of  the  sulphur. 

I  have  made  sevenJ  experiments  of  this  kind  with 
similar  results.  Whenever  equal  quantities  of  potassium 
were  combined  with  unequal  quantities  of  sulf^uTj  and 
oxposed  afterwards  to  the  addon  of  muriatic  acid,  the 
largest  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  furnished 
by  the  product  containing  the  smallest  proportion  of 
sttljdiur,  and  in  no  case  was  the  quantity  of  gas  equal 
in  volume  to  the  quantity  of  hydrogen,  which  would 
have  been  produced  by  the  mere  action  of  potassium 
upon  water. 

From  the  general  tenor  of  these  various  &cts,  it 
will  not  be,  I  trust,  unreas<mable  to  assume,  that  sulr 
phor,  in  its  common  state,  is  a  compound  of  small 
quantities  of  oxygen*  and  hydrogen  with  a  large  quan- 

'  *  [This  ooncluaioii  was  not  oonilfmed  by  tiieanthor'ft later  raRaichcs : 
Tide  note  in  Section  5,  of  hit  Bakerian  Lecture  for  1809,  in  explanation, 
and  the  latter  part  of  his  paper,  entitled  "  Besearches  on  Oximnriatie 
Acid,  ftc.**  made  in  1810.] 
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titj  of  a  basis  that  produces  the  acids  of  sulphur  in 
combustion,  and  which,  on  account  of  its  strong  attrac- 
tions for  other  bodies,  it  will  probably  be  very  difficult 
to  obtain  in  its  pure  form. 

In  metallic  combinations  even,  it  still  probably  retains 
its  oxygen  and  part  of  its  hydrogen.  Metallic  sulphu- 
rets  can  only  be  partially  decomposed  by  heat,  and  the 
small  quantity  of  sulphur  evolved  from  them  in  this 
case  when  perfectly  dry  and  out  of  the  contact  of  air, 
as  I  found  in  an  experiment  on  the  sulphurets  of  copper 
and  iron,  exists  in  its  common  state,  and  acts  upon 
potassium,  and  is  affected  by  electricity  in  the  same 
manner  as  native  sulphur. 

IV.  Analytical  Experiments  on  Phosphorus. 

The  same  analogies  apply  to  phosphorus  as  to  sulphur, 
and  I  have  made  a  similar  series  of  experiments  on  this 
inflammable  substance. 

Common  electrical  sparks,  passed  through  phosphorus, 
did  not  evolve  from  it  any  permanent  gas ;  but  when  it 
was  acted  upon  by  the  Voltaic  electricity  of  the  battery 
of  five  hundred  plates  in  the  same  manner  as  sulphur, 
gas  was  produced  in  considerable  quantities,  and  the 
phosphorus  became  of  a  deep  red  brown  colour,  like 
phosphorus  that  has  been  inflamed  and  extinguished 
under  water.  The  gas  examined  proved  to  be  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen,  and  in  one  experiment,  continued 
for  some  hours,  a  quantity  estimated  to  be  nearly  equal 
to  four  times  the  volume  of  the  phosphorus  employed 
was  given  off.  The  light  of  the  Voltaic  spark  in  the 
phosphorus  was  at  first  a  brilliant  yellow,  but  as  the 
colour  of  the  phosphorus  changed,  it  appeared  orangi^. 

I  heated  three  grains  of  potassium  in  sixteen  cubical 
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inches  of  phosphuretted  hydrogeD ;  as  soon  as  it  was 
fused,  the  retort  became  filled  with  white  fumes,  and  a 
reddish  substance  precipitated  upon  the  sides  and  upper 
part  of  it.  The  heat  was  applied  for  some  minutes. 
No  inflammation  took  place.*  When  the  retort  was 
cool,  the  absorption  was  found  to  be  less  than  a  cubical 
inch.  The  potassium  externally  was  of  a  deep  brown 
colour,  internally  it  was  of  a  dull  lead  colour.  The 
residual  gas  had  lost  its  property  of  spontaneous  inflam- 
mation, but  seemed  still  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of 
phosphorus  in  solution. 

The  phosphuret  acted  upon  over  mercury  by  solution 
of  muriatic  acid  evolved  only  one  cubical  inch  and  three 
quarters  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen. 

From  this  experiment,  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose 
that  phosphuretted  hydrc^en  contains  a  minute  propor* 
tion  of  oxygen,  and  consequently  that  phosphorus  like- 
wise may  contain  it ;  but  the  action  of  potassium  on 
phosphorus  itself  furnishes  perhaps  more  direct  evidences 
of  the  circumstance. 

One  grain  of  potassium  and  one  grain  of  phosphorus 
were  fused  together  in  a  proper  apparatus.  They  com- 
bined with  the  production  of  the  most  vivid  light  and 
intense  ignition.  During  the  process  one-tenth  of  a 
cubical  inch  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  was  evolved. 
The  phosphuret  formed,  exposed  to  the  action  of  diluted 
muriatic  acid  over  mercury,  produced  exactly  three- 
tenths  of  a  cubical  inch  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen. 

In  a  second  experiment,  one  grain  of  potassium  was 
fused  with  three  grains  of  phosphorus ;    in  this  case 

*  It  is  stated,  in  the  account  before  referred  to  of  MM.  Oay  Lussac'f 
and  Thenard's  experiments,  that  potassium  inflames  in  phosphuretted 
hydrogen.  My  experiments  upon  this  gas  have  been  often  repeated.  I 
iiaTe  never  perceived  any  luminous  appearance;  but  I  have  always 
operated  in  day-light. 

VOL.  V.  I 
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nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cubical  inch  of  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  was  generated  during  the  igmtiocL  But  tc<mi 
the  compound  exposed  to  muriatic  acid,  only  0Die«tenlli 
of  a  cubical  inch  could  be  procured. 

Now  k  is  not  easy  to  refer  the  deficiency  of  phosphR- 
retted  hydrogen  in  the  second  case  to  any  oth^r  cause 
tbaoi  to  the  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  potassium  from  tbe 
phosphoirus  ;*  and  the  quantity  of  phosphuretted  hydno* 
gen  evolved  in  the  fij»t  case,  is  much  less  than  could  be 
expected,  if  both  potassium  and  phoispbom^  conaiated 
merely  of  pure  combustible  matter. 

The  phosphoric  add,  formed  by  the  combustioa  of 
phosphorus,,  though  a  crystalline  solid,  may  still  contain 
water.  The  hydrogen  evolved  from  phos^ihorus  by 
electricity  proves  indeed  that  this  must  be  the  eaae;.  and 
though  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  phos* 
phorus  may  be  exceedingly  small,  yet  they  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  give  it  peculiar  characters ;  astd  till  the  basis 
is  obtained  free,  we  shall  have  no  knowledge  of  tke  pco- 
perties  of  the  pure  phosphoric  element 

V.     On  the   States  of  the   Carbonaceous  Principle  in 
Plumbago^  Charcoal,  and  the  Diamond. 

The  accurate  researches  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys 
have  distixiictly  proved,  that  pkunbago,  charcoal,,  and  the 
diamond  produce  very  neivly  the  same  i^piantitieB  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  absorb  very  xvearly  the  same  quanti- 
U^  of  oxygen  in  combustion. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  they  must  consist  pcincipaUy 
of  the  same  kind  of  elementary  matter ;  hut  miAute 

*  [The  remark  in  page  167,  relatiye  to  the  existenoe  of  Qxy^n 
and  hydrogen  in  sulphur  i»  applicable  to  phoAphoru9,.a0  itf  alflp  the  re- 
ference.] 
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researches  upon  their  cbemieal  reladons,  i^hen  exa- 
mined by  new  analytical  methods  will,  I  an  inclined  to 
believe^  shew  that  the  great  difference  in  their  physical 
properties  does  not  merely  depend  upon  the  diffevences 
of  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  their  parts,  but  like- 
wise upon  differences  in  their  intimate  chenHcal  nature. 

I  endeavoured  to  discover,  whether  any  elastic  matter 
could  be  obtained  from  plumbago  very  intensely  ignited 
by  the  V oltaie  battery  in  a  Torricellian  vacuum :  but 
though  the  bi^iest  power  of  the  batteiy  of  500  was 
employed^  and  though  the  heat  was  such,  as  in  Miother 
experiment  instantly  melted  platina  wire  of  ^  of  an 
inch  in  di€uneter,  yet  no  appearance  of  change  took 
place  upon  the  plumbago.  Its  characters  remained 
wholly  unaltered,  and  no  permanent  eliastie  fluid  was 
formed 

I  heated  one  grain  of  plumbago,  with  twice  its  weight 
of  potassium,  in  a  plate  glass  tube  connected  with  a 
jHfoper  apparatus,  and  I  heated  an  equal  quantity  of 
potassium  alone  in  a  tube  of  the  same  kind,  f&r  an  equal 
length  of  time,  namely,  eight  minutes.  Both  tubes 
were  filled  with  hydrogen :  no  gas  was  evolved  in  eidier 
case.  There  was  no  ignition  in  the  tube  conlAining 
the  plumbago,  but  it  seemed  gradually  to  combine  with 
the  potassium.  The  two  results  were  exposed  to  the 
action  of  water;  the  result  from  the  plumbago  acted 
upon  that  fluid  with  as  much  energy  as  the  other  resuh, 
and  the  two  volumes  of  elastic  fluids  were  1  *8  cubical 
inches  and  1*9  cubical  inches;  and  both  gave  the  same 
(fionnution  by  detonation  with  oxygen,  as  pure  hydro- 
gen. Two  grains  of  potassium,  by  acting  upidn  waiter, 
would  have  produced  two  cubical  inches  and  one-eighth 
of  hydrogen  gas;  the  deficiency  in  the  result,  in  which 
potasiBuin  alpne  was  used,  must  be  ascribed  to  Ae  loss 

i2 
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of  a  small  quantity  of  metal,  which  must  have  been 
carried  off  in  solution  in  the  hydrogen,  and  perhaps, 
likewise,  to  the  action  of  the  minute  quantity  of  metallic 
oxides  in  the  plate  glass.  The  difference  in  the  quan- 
tity of  hydrogen  given  off  in  the  two  results,  is  however 
too  slight  to  ascribe  it  to  the  existence  of  oxygen  in  the 
plumbago. 

I  repeated  this  experiment  several  times  with  like 
results,  and  in  two  or  three  instances  examined  the 
compound  formed.  It  was  infusible  at  a  red  heat,  had 
the  lustre  of  plumbago.  It  inflamed  spontaneously, 
when  exposed  to  air,  generated  potash,  and  left  a  black 
powdery  residuum.  It  effervesced  most  violently  in  water, 
and  produced  a  gas,  which  biunt  like  pure  hydrc^en. 

When  small  pieces  of  charcoal  from  the  willow,  that 
had  been  intensely  ignited,  were  acted  upon  by  Voltaic 
electricity  in  a  Torricellian  vacuum,  every  precaution 
being  taken  to  exclude  moisture  from  the  mercury  and 
the  charcoal,  the  results  were  very  different  from  those 
occurring  in  the  case  of  plumbago. 

When  plumbago  was  used,  after  the  first  spark,  which 
generally  passed  through  a  distance  of  about  one-eighth 
of  aa  inch,  there  was  no  continuation  of  light,  without 
a  contact  or  an  approach  to  the  same  distance ;  but  from 
the  charcoal  a  flame  seemed  to  issue  of  a  most  brilliant 
purple,  and  formed,  as  it  were,  a  conducting  chain  of 
light  of  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  at  the  same  time  that 
elastic  matter  was  rapidly  formed,  some  of  which  was  per- 
manent. After  many  unsuccessful  trials,  I  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  the  quantity  of  elastic  fluid  given  out 
by  half  a  grain  of  charcoal ;  the  process  had  been  con- 
tinued nearly  half  an  hour.  The  quantity  of  gas 
amounted  to  nearly  an  eighth  of  a  cubical  inch :  it  was 
inflammable  by  the  electric  spark  with  oxygen  gas,  and 
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feur  measures  of  it  absorbed  three  measures  of  oxygen, 
and  produced  one  measure  and  a  half  of  carbonic  acid. 
The  charcoal  in  this  experiment  had  become  harder  at 
the  point,  and  its  lustre,  where  it  had  been  heated  to 
whiteness,  approached  to  that  of  plumbago. 

I  heated  two  grains  of  potassium  together  with  two 
grains  of  charcoal,  for  five  minutes ;  and  to  estimate  the 
effects  of  the  metallic  oxides  and  potash  in  the  green  glass 
tube,  I  made  a  comparative  experiment,  as  in  the  case  of 
plumbago ;  but  there  was  no  proof  of  any  oxygen  being 
furnished  to  the  potassium  from  the  charcoal  in  the  pro- 
cess, for  the  compound  acted  upon  water  with  great 
energy,  and  produced  a  quantity  of  inflammable  gas, 
only  inferior  by  one-twelfth  to  that  produced  by  the 
potassium,  which  had  not  been  combined  with  charcoal, 
and  which  gave  the  same  diminution  by  detonation  with 
oxygen ;  and  the  slight  difference  may  be  well  ascribed 
to  the  influence  of  foreign  matters  in  the  charcoal. 
There  was  no  ignition  in  the  process,  and  no  gas  was 
evolved. 

The  compound  produced  in  other  experiments  of  this 
kind  was  examined.  It  is  a  conductor  of  electricity,  is 
of  a  dense  black,  inflames  spontaneously,  and  bums  with 
a  deep  red  light  in  the  atmosphere.* 

The  non-conducting  nature  of  the  diamond  and  its 
infiisibility,  rendered  it  impossible  to  act  upon  it  by 
Voltaic  electricity;  and  the  only  new  agents  which 
secerned  to  ofier  any  means  of  decomposing  it,  were  the 
metals  of  the  alkalies. 

When  a  diamond  is  heated  in  a  green  glass  tube  with 

*  In  the  Bakerian  Lectare  for  1807, 1  have  mentioned  the  decompo- 
sition of  carbonic  acid  by  potassium,  wliich  takes  place  with  inflamma- 
tion. If  the  potassium  is  in  excess  in  this  experiment,  the  same  pyro- 
phorus  as  that  described  aboTe  is  formed. 
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potaasroiii,  diere  is  no  ekstic  fluid  given  out,  and  no 
inteiasity  of  action;  but  the  diamond  soon  Uackensi^ 
imd  scalee  seem  to  detach  themselves  from  it,  and  these 
teales,  when  examined  in  the  magnifier,  are  gray  exter^ 
nally,  and  of  the  colour  of  plumbago  internally,  as  if 
they  consisted  of  plumbi^o  covered  by  the  gray  oxide 
of  potassium. 

In  heating  together  three  grams  of  diamonds  in 
powder,  and  two  grains  a£  potassium,  fbr  an  hour  in  a 
BmaU  retort  of  plate  glass  filled  with  hydrogen,  and 
making  the  oamparative  trial  with  two  grains  of  potas- 
sium heated  in  a  similar  apparatus,  without  any  dij^ 
monds,  I  found  that  the  potassium  which  had  been 
heated  with  the  diamonds,  produced,  by  Its  action  upon 
water,  one  cubical  inch  and  ^^  of  inflammable  air, 
and  that  which  had  been  exposed  to  heat  alone,  all 
other  circumstances  being  similar,  evolved  nearly  one 
cubical  inch  and  -^,  both  of  which  were  pure  hy- 
drogen. 

In  another  experiment  of  a  similar  kind,  in  which 
fragments  of  diamonds  were  used  in  the  quantity  of  fbur 
grains,  the  potassium  became  extremely  black  finom  its 
action  upon  them  during  an  exposure  to  heat  for  three 
hours,  and  the  diamonds  were  covered  with  a  greyish  crust, 
«nd  when  acted  upon  by  water  and  dried,  were  found 
to  have  lost  about  ^^^^  of  a  grain  in  weight  The  matter 
separated  by  washing,  and  examined,  appeared  as  a  fine 
powder  of  a  dense  black  ccdour.  When  a  surface  of 
platina  wire  was  covered  with  it,  and  made  to  toudb 
another  wire  in  the  Voltaic  circuit,  a  brilliant  spark 
with  combustion  occurred.  It  burnt,  when  heated  to 
redness  in  a  green  glass  tube  filled  with  oxygen  gas, 
and  produced  carbonic  acid  by  its  combustion. 

These  general  results  seem  to  shew,  that  in  plumbago 
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the  carbonaceous  element  exists  merely  in  combination 
witb  iron^  and  in  a  form  which  may  be  regarded  as 
approaching  to  that  of  a  metal  in  its  nature,  being  con- 
ducting in  a  high  degree,  opaque,  and  possessing  consi- 
derable luaiie. 

Charcoal  appears  to  contaiB  a  minute  qsmtity  of 
hydrogen  in  combination.  Possihly  likewise^  (the  siksr 
Ues  and  earths  produced  during  its  combustioQ^  exist  in 
it  not  fully  combined  with  oxygen,  and  according  to 
these  ideas»  it  is  a  rery  compounded  substance,  though 
in  the  mttinit  oonsists  of  the  pore  caiboniMseoiis  element* 

The  ej;)eriment8  oa  the  diaaiond  render  it  extremely 
likely  that  it  contaiiis  oxygen;  but  the  <]iia]iiity  must 
be  «Koeedi]i^y  iieinute>  thot^  prohably  sufficient  to 
nender  the  compooiid  non*conducting:  and  if  the  car* 
Imnaoeoias  element  in  charooid  and  llie  duniond  be  con*- 
lidered  as  united  to  still  less  fcoreign  matter  in  quantity, 
than  in  plumbago,  whidi  contains  about -^  of  iron»  the 
results  of  their  combuition,  as  examined  independently 
of  hygrometrical  tests,  will  not  diihr  perceptibly. 

Whoe'vcr  considers  tke  difference  between  iron  and 
sted,  in  which  there  does  not  exist  more  than  -^  of 
plnnbagid,  or  the  difference  between  the  amalgam  of 
ammonia,  and  mercury,  in  which  the  qoantity  of  new 
matter  is  not  more  than  TrfffT)  ^  ^^^^^  between  the 
metals  and  their  suboxides)  some  of  which  contain  less 
than  ^  of  oxygen,  will  not  be  dispoeed  to  question  the 
principle,  and  minute  difietences  in  diemical  compost- 
turn  may  prodnce  great  diffisienoes  in  external  and  phy* 
sioal  chariicter&* 

*  [Vide  VoL  I.  p.  1891,  «b4  the  anthov^  iMter  reMtttiliM  oa  the«bof« 
talifeots,  ia  a  ^per,  entitled  "  Btrmit  EzperiMCBts  on  th«  GonbvfltfM  of 
the  Diamond  and  other  Garbonaceons  Sabfltances/' — ^the  principal  results 
of  which  were  of  a  negative  kJ&a,  and  not  in  accordance  with  his 
expectations.] 
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VL  Experiments  on  the  Decomposition  and  Composition 

of  the  Boracic  Acid, 

In  the  last  Bakerian  Lecture/  I  have  given  an  account 
of  an  experiment  in  which  boracic  acid  appeared  to  be  de- 
composed by  Voltaic  electricity,  a  dark  coloured  inflam- 
mable substance  separating  from  it  on  the  negative 
surface. 

In  the  course  of  the  spring  and  summer,  I  made 
many  attempts  to  collect  quantities  of  this  substance  for 
minute  examination.  When  boracic  acid,  moistened 
with  water,  was  exposed  between  two  sur&ces  of  platina^ 
acted  on  by  the  fiill  power  of  the  battery  of  five  hun- 
dred, an  olive-brown  matter  immediately  began  to  form 
on  the  negative  surface,  which  gradually  increased  in 
thickness,  and  at  last  appeared  almost  black.  It  was 
permanent  in  water,  but  soluble  with  efiPervescence  in 
warm  nitrous  acid.  When  heated  to  redness  upon  the 
platina  it  burnt  slowly,  and  gave  off  white  fumes, 
which  slightly  reddened  moistened  litmus  paper,  and  it 
left  a  black  mass,  which,  when  magnified  by  the  magni- 
fier, appeared  vitreous  at  the  surface,  and  evidently 
contained  a  fixed  acid. 

These  circumstances  seemed  distinctly  to  show  the 
decomposition,  and  recomposition  of  the  boracic  acid ; 
but  as  the  peculiar  combustible  substance  was  a  non^* 
conductor  of  electricity,  I  was  never  able  to  obtain  it, 
except  in  very  thin  films  upon  the  platina.  It  was  not 
possible  to  examine  its  properties  minutely,  or  to  deter- 
mine its  precise  nature,  or  whether  it  was  the  pure 
boracic  basis;    I  consequently  endeavoured  to  apply 

*  Page  100. 
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Other  methods  of  decomposition,  and  to  find  other 
more  unequivocal  evidences  upon  this  important  che- 
mical subject 

I  have  aheady  laid  before  the  Society  an  account  of 
an  experiment,*  in  which  boracic  acid,  heated  in  con- 
tact with  potassium  in  a  gold  tube,  was  converted  into 
borate  of  potash,  at  the  same  time  that  a  dark  coloured 
matter,  similar  to  that  produced  firom  the  acid  by  electri- 
city, was  formed.  About  two  months  after  this  expe- 
riment had  been  made,  namely  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  at  a  time  that  I  was  repeating  the.  process, 
and  examining  minutely  the  results,  I  was  informed, 
by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cadell  at  Paris,  that  M.  Thenard 
was  employed  in  the  decomposition  of  the  boracic  acid 
by  potassium,  and  that  he  had  heated  the  two  sub- 
stances together  in  a  copper  tube,  and  had  obtained 
borate  of  potash,  and  a  peculiar  matter  concerning  the 
nature  of  which  no  details  were  given  in  the  communi- 
cation. 

That  the  same  results  must  be  obtained  by  the  same 

methods  of  operating,  there  could  be  no  doubt.     The 

evidences  for  the  decomposition  of  the  boracic  acid  are 

easily  gained,  the  synthetical  proofs  of  its  nature  involve 

.  more  complicated  circumstances. 

I  found  that  when  equal  weights  of  potassium  and 
boracic  acid  were  heated  together  in  a  green  glass  tube, 
which  had  been  exhausted  after  having  been  twice  filled 
with  hydrogen,  there  was  a  most  intense  ignition  before 
the  temperature  was  nearly  raised  to  the  red  heat ;  the 
potassium  entered  into  vivid  inflammation,  where  it  was 
in  contact  with  the  boracic  acid.  When  this  acid  had 
been  heated  to  whiteness,  before  it  was  introduced  into 
the  tube,  and  powdered  and  made  use  of  whilst  yet 

•  Page  113. 
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warm,  the  quantity  of  gas  given  out  in  the  openitioa 
did  not  exceed  twioe  the  volume  of  the  acid,  and  wsb 
hydrogen. 

I  oonld  only  use  tvreire  or  fourteen  grains  of  each  of 
the  tV9o  substances  in  diis  mode  of  conducting  the  ex* 
periment:  for  when  larger  quantities  were  employed, 
the  glass  tube  always  ran  into  fusion  from  the  tntensity 
of  the  heat  produced  during  the  action. 

When  the  film  of  naphtfia  had  not  been  carefully 
removed  from  the  potassium,  the  mass  appeared  black 
throughout;  but  when  this  had  been  the  case,  the 
colour  was  of  a  dark  oUve-brown. 

In  several  experiments,  in  which  I  used  equal  parts 
of  the  acid  and  metal,  I  found  that  there  was  always 
a  great  quantity  of  the  former  in  the  residuum,  and  by 
various  trials,  I  ascertained  that  twenty  grains  of  potaa- 
slum  had  their  inflammability  entirely  destroyed  by 
about  eight  grains  of  boracic  acid. 

For  collecting  considerable  portions  of  the  matters 
formed  in  the  process,  I  used  metallic  tubes  furnished 
with  stop-cocks,  and  exhausted  after  being  filled  wi& 
hydrogen. 

When  tubes  of  brass  or  copper  were  employed,  the 
heat  was  only  raised  to  a  dull  red ;  but  when  iron  tubes 
were  used,  it  was  pushed  to  whiteness.  In  all  cases  the 
acid  was  decomposed,  and  the  products  were  scarcely 
different. 

When  the  result  was  taken  out  of  a  tube  of  brass  or 
copper,  it  appeared  as  an  olive-coloured  glass,  having 
opaque,  dull  olive-brown  specks  diffused  through  it. 

It  gave  a  very  slight  effervescence  with  water,  and 
partially  dissolved  in  hot  water,  a  dark  olive-coloured 
powder  separating  fioM  it. 

The  results  from  the  iron  tube,  which  had  been  much 
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more  stron^y  heated,  ^mne  dark  oliw  in  some  perts, 
and  almost  black  in  others.  Thej  did  not  efiierveeoe 
with  warm  water,  but  were  rapidly  acted  iipon  by  it, 
and  the  partioles  sepaiated  by  washing,  were  of  a  shade 
of  olive^  so  dark  as  to  appear  ahnost  black  on  white 
paper. 

The  solutions  obtained,  when  passed  through  a  filter, 
had  a  faint  olive  tint,  and  contained  sub-borate  of 
pota^  and  potash.  In  cases,  when  instead  of  water, 
a  weak  solution  of  muriatic  acid  was  used  for  separating 
die  saline  miatter,  fix)m  the  inflammable  matter,  the 
fluid  came  throogh  the  filter  colourless. 

In  describing  the  properties  of  the  new  inflammable 
sobstanoe  sepaiated  by  washing,  I  shall  speak  of  that 
ooileeted  from  operations  conducted  in  tubes  of  brass, 
in  the  manner  that  has  been  just  roentiotted :  for  it  is  in 
this  way,  that  I  have  collected  the  laigest  quantities. 

It  appears  as  a  pulTeiulent  mass  of  the  darkest  shades 
of  olive.  It  is  perfecdy  opaque.  It  is  very  finable,  and 
its  powder  does  not  scratch  glass*  It  is  a  non-conductor 
of  electricity. 

liVhen  it  has  been  dried  only  at  100<>  or  200^  it  gives 
off  moisture  by  increase  of  tempecatuie,  and  if  heated 
in  the  atmosphere,  takes  fire  at  a  temperature  below  the 
boiling  point  of  olive -oil,  and  bums  with  a  red  light 
and  scintillations  like  charcoal. 

If  it  be  excluded  fix>m  air  and  heated  to  whiteness  in 
a  tube  of  jdatina,  exhausted  after  having  been  filled  with 
hydrogen,  it  is  found  very  little  altered  after  the  process. 
Its  colour  is  a  little  darker,  and  it  is  rather  denser:  but 
no  indications  are  given  of  any  part  of  it  having  under* 
gone  fosion,  volatilization,  or  decomposition.  Before 
the  process  its  specific  gravity  is  such  that  it  does  not 
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sink  in  sulphuric  acid;  but  after,  it  rapidly  fidls  to  the 
bottom  in  this  fluid. 

The  phenomena  of  its  combustion  are  best  witnessed 
in  a  retort  filled  with  oxygen  gas.  When  the  bottom  of 
'  the  retort  is  gently  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp,  it  throws 
off  most  vivid  scintillations  like  those  firom  the  combustion 
of  the  bark  of  charcoal,  and  the  mass  bums  with  a 
brilliant  light.  A  sublimate  rises  firom  it,  which  is  bo- 
racic  acid ;  and  it  becomes  coated  with  a  vitreous  sub- 
stance, which  proves  likevrise  to  be  boracic  acid ;  and 
after  this  has  been  washed  off,  the  residuum  appears 
perfectly  black,  and  requires  a  higher  temperature  for  its 
inflammation  than  the  olive-coloured  substance ;  and  by 
its  inflammation  produces  a  fit^sh  portion  of  boracic  acid. 

In  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  the  peculiar  inflammable  sub- 
stance occasions  some  beautifiil  phenomena.  When  this 
gas  is  brought  in  contact  with  it  at  common  temperatures, 
it  instantly  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  brilliant  white 
light,  a  white  substance  coats  the  interior  of  the  vessel 
in  which  the  experiment  is  made,  and  the  peculiar  sub- 
stance is  found  covered  by  a  white  film,  which  by  washing 
affords  boracic  acid,  and  leaves  a  black  matter,  which  is 
not  spontaneously  inflammable  in  a  firesh  portion  of  the 
gas ;  but  which  inflames  in  it  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  pro- 
duces boracic  acid. 

The  peculiar  inflammable  substance,  when  heated 
nearly  to  redness  in  hydrogen,  or  nitrogen,  did  not  seem 
to  dissolve  in  these  gases,  or  to  act  upon  them ;  it  merely 
gained  a  darker  shade  of  colour,  and  a  little  moisture 
rose  fi*om  it,  which  condensed  in  the  neck  of  the  retort 
in  which  the  experiment  was  made. 

On  the  fluid  menstrua  containing  oxygen,  it  produced 
effects  which  might  be  looked  for  firom  the  phenomena 
of  its  agency  on  gases, 
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When  thrown  into  concentrated  nitric  acid,  it  rendered 
it  bright  red,  so  that  nitrous  gas  was  produced  and  ab* 
sorb^d,  but  it  did  not  dissolve  rapidly  till  the  acid  was 
heated;  when  there  was  a  considerable  effervescence, 
the  peculiar  substance  disappeared,  nitrous  gas  was 
evolved,  and  the  fluid  afforded  boracic  acid. 

It  did  not  act  upon  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  till 
heat  was  applied ;  it  then  produced  a  slight  effervescence ; 
the  acid  became  black  at  its  points  of  contact  with  the 
solid ;  and  a  deep  brown  solution  was  formed,  which, 
when  neutralized  by  potash,  gave  a  black  precipitate. 

When  heated  in  a  strong  solution  of  muriatic  acid,  it 
gave  it  a  £unt  tint  of  green ;  but  there  was  no  vividness 
of  action,  or  considerable  solution. 

On  acetic  acid  heated,  it  had  no  perceptible  action. 

It  combined  with  the  fixed  alkaUes,  both  by  fusion 
and  aqueous  solution,  and  formed  pale  olive-coloured 
compounds,  which  gave  dark  precipitates  when  decom- 
posed by  muriatic  acid. 

When  it  was  kept  long  in  contact  with  sulphur  in 
fusion,  it  slowly  dissolved,  and  the  sulphur  acquired  an 
olive  tint  It  was  still  less  acted  upon  by  phosphorus, 
and  after  an  hour's  exposure  to  it,  had  scarcely  dimin- 
ished in  quantity,  but  the  phosphorus  had  gained  a  tint 
of  pale  green. 

It  did  not  combine  with  mercury,  when  they  were 
heated  together. 

These  circumstances  are  sufficient  to  shew,  that  the 
combustible  substance  obtained  from  boracic  acid  by  the 
agency  of  potassium,  is  different  from  any  other  known 
species  of  matter,  and  it  seems,  as  far  as  the  evidence 
extends,  to  be  the  same  as  that  procured  from  it  by  elec- 
tricity ;  and  the  two  series  of  facts,  seem  fully  to  esta- 
blish  the  decomposition,  and  recomposition  of  the  acid. 
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From  the  koge  quantity  of  potassium  required  to  de- 
compose ft  -smail  quantity  of  the  acid^  it  is  evident  thst 
llie  boracic  acid  must  contain  a  considerable  propcntion 
<]f  oxygen*  I  faaTe  endeavoured  to  determine  the  re- 
lative weights  of  the  peculiar  inflammable  matter  and 
oxygen,  which  compose  a  ^en  weight  of  boracic  acid; 
and  to  this  end  I  made  several  analytical  and  synthetical 
experiments :  I  shall  give  the  results  of  the  two  which 
I  conEsder  as  most  accurate. 

Twenty  grains  of  boracic  acid  and  thirty  grains  at 
potassium,  were  made  to  act  upon  each  other  by  heat  in 
a  tube  of  brass;  the  result  did  not  efPerresoe  when 
washed  vrith  diluted  nmriatic  acid ;  and  there  ^ete  <4>- 
tained  after  the  process,  by  slight  lixiviation  in  warm 
water,  two  grains  and  about  ^^^  of  the  olive-<K)loured 
matter.  Now  thirty  grains  of  potassium,  would  require 
about  five  grains  of  oxygen,  to  form  thirty-five  of  potash ; 
and  according  to  this  estimation,  boracic  acid  must  con- 
sist of  about  one  of  the  peculiar  inflammable  substuice, 
to  neatly  two  of  oxygen. 

A  grain  of  the  inflammable  substance  in  veiy  fine 
povirder,  and  diffiised  over  a  large  sui&ce,  was  set  fire 
to  in  a  retort,  containing  twelve  cubical  inches  of  oxygen ; 
three  cubical  inches  of  gas  virere  absorbed,  and  the  black 
residuum  collected  after  the  boracic  acid  had  been  dis- 
solved, was  found  to  equal  five-eighliis  of  a  grain.  This, 
by  a  second  combustion,  was  almost  entirely  converted 
into  boracic  acid,  ynth  the  absorption  of  two  cubical 
inches  and  one-eighth  more  of  oxygen.  The  thermo- 
meter in  this  experiment  was  at  58®  Fahrenheit,  and  the 
barometer  at  30*2, 

According  to  this  result,  boracic  acid  would  consist  of 
one  of  the  inflammable  matter,  to  about  1*8  of  oxygen; 
and  the  dark  residual  substance,  supposing  it  to  be 
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simply  the  inflammable  matter  combined  tnth  lefiB 
oxygen  dian  is  sufficient  to  constitute  boraeic  acid, 
would  be  an  oxide,  consisting  of  about  4*7  of  infiam- 
mable  matter,  to  1-55  of  oxygen, 

Hiese  estimations,  I  do  not  however  venture  to  gire, 
tt  entirely  correct.  In  the  analyiiGal  experiments, 
tkete  are  probably  sources  of  error,  from  the  solution 
of  a  part  of  the  inflammable  matter,  and  it  possibiy  may 
retain  alkali,  -which  cannot  be  separated  by  the  acid. 
In  idle  synthetical  process,  in  which  washing  is  employed, 
and  so  small  a  quantity  of  matter  used,  the  results  are 
sifll  less  to  be  depended  upon ;  they  must  be  considered 
only  as  imperfect  approximations. 

From  die  general  tenor  of  the  facts,  it  appears  that 
the  combustible  matter  obtained  from  boraeic  acid,  bears 
die  same  relation  to  that  substance,  as  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus do  to  die  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids.  But 
is  it  an  elementary  inflammable  body,  the  pure  basis  of 
the  acid?  or  is  it  not,  like  sulphur  and  phosphorus, 
compounded? 

Without  entering  into  any  discussion  concerning 
uldmate  elementary  matter,  there  are  many  drcum* 
stances  which  favour  the  idea,  that  the  dark  olive  sub- 
stance, is  not  a  simjde  body ;  its  being  non-conducting, 
its  diange  of  colour  by  being  heated  in  hydrogen  gas, 
and  its  power  of  combining  with  the  alkalies;  fer  these 
jMoperties  in  general  belong  to  primary  compounds, 
that  ate  known  to  contain  oxygen. 

I  heated  die  olive  coloured  substance  with  potassinm, 
there  was  a  combination,  but  widiout  any  luminous 
appearance,  and  a  gray  metallic  mass  was  formed ;  but 
fiom  the  effect  of  this  upon  water,  I  could  not  affirm 
that  any  oxygen  had  been  added  to  the  metal,  the  gas 
given  off  had  a  peculiar  smell,  and  took  up  more  oxygen 
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by  detonation  than  pure  hydrogen,  from  which  it  seems 
probable,  that  it  held  some  of  the  combustible  matter  in 
solution. 

It  occurred  to  me,  that  if  the  pure  inflammable  basis 
.were  capable  of  being  deoxigenated  by  potassium,  it 
would  probably  possess  a  stronger  affinity  for  oxygen 
than  hydrogen,  and  therefore  be  again  brought  to  its 
former  state  by  water.  I  made  another  experiment  on 
the  operation  of  potassium,  on  the  olive-colouied  sub- 
stance, and  exposed  the  mixture  to  a  small  quantity  of 
ether,  hoping  that  this  might  contain  only  water  enough 
to  oxigenate  the  potassium;  but  the  same  result  oc- 
curred as  in  the  last  case ;  and  a  combination  of  potash 
and  the  olive-coloured  substance  was  produced,  inso- 
luble in  ether. 

I  covered  a  small  globule  of  potassium,  with  four  or 
five  times  its  weight  of  the  olive-coloured  matter,  in  a 
platina  tube  exhausted,  after  being  filled  with  hydrogen  r 
and  heated  the  mixture  to  whiteness:  no  gas  was 
evolved.  When  the  tube  was  cooled,  naphtha  was 
poured  into  it,  and  the  result  examined  under  naphtha. 
Its  colour  was  of  a  dense  black.  It  had  a  lustre  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  plumbago.  It  was  a  conductor  of 
electricity.  A  portion  of  it  thrown  into  water,  occa- 
sioned a  slight  effervescence ;  and  the  solid  matter  sepa- 
rated, appeared  dark  olive,  and  the  water  became  slightly 
alkaline.  -Another  portion  examined,  after  being  ex- 
posed to  air  for  a  few  minutes,  had  lost  its  conducting 
power,  was  brown  on  the  surface,  and  no  longer  pro- 
duced an  effervescence  in  water. 

Some  of  the  olive  inflammable  matter,  with  a  little 
potassium,  was  heated  to  whiteness,  covered  with  iron 
filings,  a  dark  metalline  mass  was  formed,  which  con- 
ducted electricity,  and  which  produced  a  very  slight 
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effervescence  in  water;^  and  gave  by  solution  in  nitric 
acid^  oxide  of  iron  and  boracic  acid. 

The  substance  which  enters  into  alloy  with  potassium^ 
and  with  iron^  I  am  inclined  to  consider^  as  the  true 
basis  of  the  boracic  acid« 

In  the  olive-coloured  matter^  this  basis  seems  to  exist 
in  union  with  a  little  oxygen;  and  when  the  olive- 
coloured  substance  is  dried  at  common  temperatures^  it 
likewise  contains  water. 

In  the  black  non-conducting  matter,  produced  in  the 
combustion  of  the  olive-coloured  substance,  the  basis  is 
evidently  combined  with  much  more  oxygen,  and  in  its 
full  state  of  oxigenation,  it  constitutes  boracic  acid. 

From  the  colour  of  the  oxides,  their  solubility  in 
alkalies,  and  from  their  general  powers  of  combination, 
and  from  the  conducting  nature  and  lustre  of  the  matter 
produced  by  the  action  of  a  small  quantity  of  potassium 
ppon  the  olive-coloured  substance,  and  from  all  analogy; 
there  is  strong  reason  to  consider  the  boracic  basis  as 
metallic  in  its  nature,  and  I  venture  to  propose  for  it  the 
name  of  horaciumJ* 

VIL  Analytical  Inquiries  respecting  Fluoric  Acid* 

I  have  already  laid  before  the  Society,  the  account  of 
my  first  experiments  on  the  action  of  potassium,  on 
fluoric  acid  gas.  f 

I  stated,  that  the  metal  bums  when  heated  in  this 

*  [From  his  subsequent  researdies,  the  author  arriyed  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  basis  of  tliis  acid  is  more  analogous  to  carbon,  and  he  pro* 
posed  for  it,  in  accordance,  the  name  boron :  Tide  note  p.  232,  Vol.  IV.] 

t  Page  113,  note.  Tlie  combustion  of  potassium  in  fluoric  acid,  I 
hare  since  seen  mentioned  in  the  number  of  the  Monlteur,  already  so 
often  quoted,  as  observed  by  MM.  Gay  Luaeac  and  Thenard;  but  no 
notice  is  taken  of  the  results* 
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clastic  fluid,  and  that  thene  is  a  great  absorptiMi  «f  liie 
gas. 

Since  the  time  ibat  this  communicatian  ^;nis  made,  I 
have  carried  on  rarious  processes,  with  tite  view  of  aSH 
certaining,  accuratelj,  the  products  of  coinbttstion,  and 
I  shall  now  desctibe  their  results. 

When  fluoric  acid  gas,  that  has  been  procunsd  in 
contact  with  glass,  is  introduced  into  a  plate  glass 
retort,  exhausted  after  being  filled  widi  hydrogen  gas, 
white  fumes  are  immecfiatelj  perceived.  The  metal 
loses  its  splendour,  and  becomes  covered  with  a  gl^yisfa 
crust. 

Ydien  the  bottom  of  the  retort  is  gentJy  heated,  the 
fomes  become  more  copious;  they  continue  for  some 
6me  to  be  emitted,  but  at  last  cease  altogether. 

If  the  gas  is  examined  at  this  time,  its  volume  n 
found  to  be  a  little  increased,  by  the  addition  rff  a 
small  quantity  of  hydrogen. 

No  new  fumes  are  produced  by  a  second  spplicatum 
of  a  low  heat;  but  when  the  temperature  is  raised 
nearly  to  the  point  of  sublimation  of  potassium,  the 
metal  rises  through  the  crust,  becomes  first  of  a  copper 
colour  and  then  of  a  bluish  black,  and  soon  after  inflames 
and  bums  with  a  most  brilliant  red  light. 

After  this  combustion,  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  fluoric  acid,  according  as  the  quantity  of  potassium 
is  great  or  small,  is  found  to  be  destroyed  or  absorbed. 
A  mass  of  a  chocolate  colour  remains  in  the  bottom  of 
the  retort;  and  a  sublimatep  in  some  parts  chocolaite, 
and  in  others  yellow,  is  flTond  round  the  sidea,  and  at 
the  top  of  the  retort. 

When  the  residual  gas  afforded  by  this  operation,  is 
washed  with  water,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  an 
electrical  spark  mixed  with  oxygen  gas,  it  detonatn 
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8tid  aftyi^  a  diminutxm,  each  as  mig^t  be  expected 
frcmi  hydrogea  gas. 

The  proportional  quantity  of  this  elastic  fluid  diibrs 
a  little  ia  different  operationB.  When  the  fhioric  acid 
has  not  been  artificially  dried,  it  amounts  to  onensixth 
or  onenseventh  of  die  Tolume  of  the  acid  gas  used ;  but 
when  the  fluoric  acid  has  been  long  exposed  to  calcined 
sulphate  of  soda,  it  seldom  amounts  to  one-tenth. 

I  hare  endeavoured  to  collect  laige  quantities  of  the 
chocolate-coloured  substance  for  minute  examination ; 
but  some  difficulties  occurred. 

When  I  used  firom  eighteen  to  twenty  grains  of 
potassium,  in  a  retort  containing  from  twenty  to  diirty 
cubical  inclates  of  fluoric  acid  gas,  the  intensity  of  the 
heat  was  such,  as  to  fuse  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  and 
destroy  the  results. 

In  a  veiy  thick  plate  glass  retort,  containing  about 
nineteen  cubical  inches  of  gas,  I  once  succeeded  in 
ttddng  a  decisive  experiment  on  ten  grains  and  a  half 
of  potassium,  and  I  found  that  about  fourteen  cubical 
inches  of  fluoric  acid  disappeared,  and  about  two  and  a 
quarter  of  hydrogen  gas  were  evdved.  The  barometer 
stood  at  S0*3,  and  the  thermometer  at  61^  Fahrenheit; 
the  gas  had  not  been  artificially  dried.  In  this  expe- 
riment there  was  very  litde  sublimate ;  but  the  whole  of 
the  bottom  of  the  retort  was  covered  with  a  brown  crust, 
and  near  the  point  of  contact  with  the  bottom,  the  sub- 
stance was  darker  coloured,  and  approaching  in  its  tint 
to  black. 

When  the  product  was  examined  by  a  mi^ifier,  it 
evidently  appeared  consisting  of  different  kinds  of 
matter;  «  blackish  substance,  a  white,  apparently  saline 
substance,  and  a  substance  having  diflferent  shades  of 
brown  and  fiiwn  colour. 
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The  mass  did  not  conduct  electricity,  and  none  of  its 
parts  could  be  separated,  so  as  to  be  examined  as  to  this 
property. 

When  a  portion  of  it  was  thrown  into  water,  it  effer- 
vesced violently,  and  the  gas  evolved  had  some  resem- 
blance in  smell  to  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  was 
inflammable. 

When  a  part  of  the  mass  was  heated  in  contact  with 
air,  it  burnt  slowly,  lost  its  brown  colour,  and  became 
a  white  saline  mass. 

When  heated  in  oxygen  gas,  in  a  retort  of  plate  glass, 
it  absorbed  a  portion  of  oxygen,  but  burnt  with  diffi- 
culty, and  required  to  be  heated  nearly  to  redness ;  and 
the  light  given  out  was  similar  to  that  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  liver  of  sulphur. 

The  water  which  had  acted  upon  a  portion  of  it  was 
examined;  a  number  of  chocolate-coloured  particles 
floated  in  it.  When  the  solid  matter  was  separated  by 
the  filter,  the  fluid  was  found  to  contain  fluate  of  potash, 
and  potash.  The  solid  residuum  was  heated  in  a  small 
glass  retort  in  oxygen  gas ;  it  burnt  before  it  had  at- 
tained a  red  heat,  and  became  white.  In  this  process, 
oxygen  was  absorbed,  and  acid  matter  produced.  The 
remainder  possessed  the  properties  of  the  substance 
formed  from  fluoric  acid  gas  holding  siliceous  earth  in 
solution,  by  the  action  of  water. 

In  experiments  made  upon  the  combustion  of  quan- 
tities of  potassium  equal  to  from  six  to  eleven  grains, 
the  portion  of  matter  separable  from  the  water  has 
amounted  to  a  very  small  part  of  a  grain  only,  and 
operating  upon  so  minute  a  scale,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  gain  fiilly  decided  evidence,  that  the  inflammable 
part  of  it  is  the  pure  basis  of  the  fluoric  acid;  but  with 
respect  to  the  decomposition  of  this  body  by  potassium. 
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and  the  existence  of  its  basis  at  least  combined  with  a 
smaller  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  solid  product  ge- 
nerated^  and  the  regeneration  of  the  acid  by  the  ignition 
of  this  product  in  oxygen  gas,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
entertain  a  doubt. 

The  decomposition  of  the  fluoric  acid  by  potassium, 
seems  analogous  to  that  of  the  acids  of  sulphur  and 
phosphorus.  In  neither  of  these  cases  are  the  pure 
bases,  or  even  the  bases  in  their  common  form  evolved ; 
but  new  compounds  result,  and  in  one  case  sulphurets, 
and  sulphites,  and  in  the  other  phosphurets,  and  phos- 
phites of  potash,  are  generated. 

As  silex  was  always  obtained  during  the  combustion 
of  the  chocolate-coloured  substance  obtained  by  lixivi- 
ation,  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  matter  might  be  a 
result  of  the  operation,  and  that  the  chocolate  substance 
might  be  a  compound  of  the  siliceous  and  fluoric  base? 
in  a  low  state  of  oxigenation,  with  potash ;  and  this  idea 
is  favoured  by  some  trials  that  I  made  to  separate  silex 
from  the  mass,  by  boiling  it  in  concentrated  fluoric  acid ; 
the  substance  did  not  seem  to  be  much  altered  by  this 
process,  and  still  gave  silex  by  combustion. 

I  endeavoured  to  decompose  fluoric  acid  gas  in  a  per- 
fectly dry  state,  and  which  contained  no  siliceous  earth ; 
and  for  this  purpose  I  made  a  mixture  of  one  hundred 
grains  of  dry  boracic  acid,  and  two  hundred  grains  of 
fluor  spar,  and  placed  them  in  the  bottom  of  an  iron 
tube,  having  a  stop-cock  and  a  tube  of  safety  attached 
to  it 

The  tube  was  inserted  horizontally  in  a  forge,  and 
twenty  grains  of  potassium,  in  a  proper  iron  tray,  in- 
troduced into  that  part  of  it  where  the  heat  was  only 
sufiered  to  rise  to  dull  redness.  The  bottom  of  the 
tube  was  heated  to  whiteness,  and  the  acid  acted  upon 
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by  the  h«ated  potassium,  as  it  was  generated.  After 
the  process  was  finished,  the  result  in  the  traj  was  ex- 
ainined. 

It  was  in  some  parts  black,  and  in  others  of  a  daric 
brown.  It  did  not  effervesce  with  water:  and  when 
lixiyiated,  afforded  a  dark  brown  combustible  mass, 
which  did  not  conduct  electricity,  and  which  when 
burnt  in  oxygen  gas,  afforded  boracic,  and  fluoric  add. 
It  dissolved  with  violent  effervescence  in  nitric  aeid; 
but  did  Qiot  inflaioe  spontanequsly  in  oxymuriatic  acid 
gas. 

I  have  not  as  yet  examined  any  of  the  other  proper- 
ties of  this  substance ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  consider  it 
as  a  compound  of  the  olive-coloured  oxide  of  boracium^ 
and  an  oxide  of  the  fluoric  basis. 

In  examining  the  dry  fluoric  acid  gas,  procured  in  a 
process  similar  to  that  which  has  been  just  described,  it 
^ve  v«ry  evident  mwrlu  of  the  presence  of  boMcic 
acid. 

As  the  chocolate^coloured  substance  is  permanent  in 
water,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  possibly  be  pro- 
ducible from  concentrated  Uquid  fluoric  acid  at  the 
negative  surface  in  the  Voltaic  circuit* 

I  made  the  experiment  with  platina  surfaces,  from  a 
battery  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  plates  o£  six  inches, 
on  fluoric  acid  the  densest  that  could  be  obtained  by 
the  distil]j»tion  of  fluor  spar  and  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  of  commerce,  in  vessels  of  lead*  Oxygen  and 
hydrogen  were  evolved,  and  a  dark  brown  matter  sepa- 
rated at  the  deoxidating  sur&ce ;  but  the  result  of  an 
operatipn  conducted  for  many  hours,  meirely  enabled 
me  to  asceirtain  that  it  was  coqabustible,  and  pa:o4uc(s4 
acid  matter  in  combustion;  but  I  cannot  venfwie  to 
draw  the  cooclusipn  that  this  acid  was  fluoric  acid. 
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a8  it  was  not  impossible  that  some  sulphurous,  or  sul- 
phuric acid  might  likewise  exist  in  the  solution. 

I  heated  the  olive-coloured  inflammable  substance, 
obtained  from  the  boracic  acixl^  in  common  fluoric  acid 
gas  in  a  {date  glass  retort ;  the  temperature  was  raised 
till  the  glass  began  to  fuse  ;  but  no  change,  ijKlicating 
a  decomposition,  took  place. 

I  heated  six  grains  of  potassium  with  four  grains  of 
powdered  fluor  spar  in  a  green  glass  tube  filled  with 
hydrogen ;  there  was  a  slight  ignition,  a  minute  quan- 
tity of  hydrogen  gas  was  evolved,  and  a  dark  gray  masa 
waaproducedy  which  acted  upon  water  with  much  efier- 
vescence,  but  left  no  solid  inflammable  reaiduuxo,"* 

VUL  Anolytical  Experiments  on  Muriatic  Acid* 

I  have  made  a  greater  number  of  experiments  upon 
this  substance,  than  upon  any  of  the  other  subjects  of 
research  that  have  been  mentioned ;  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble to  give  any  more  than  a  general  view  of  them  within 
the  limita  of  the  Bakerian  Lecture. 

Researches  carried  on  some  years  ago.  and  which  are 
detailed  in  the  Journals  of  the  Boyal  Institution, 
shewed  that  there  were  Uttle  hopes  of  decomposing 
muriatic  acid,  in  its  common  form,  by  Voltaic  electricity. 
When  aqueous  solution  of  muriatic  acid  is  acted  upon, 
the  water  alone  is  decomposed ;  and  the  Voltaic  electri- 
zation of  the  gas  affords  no  indications  of  its  decompo* 
sition ;  and  merely  seems  to  shew,  that  this  elastic  fluid 

*  [Vide  the  Avthoi's  later  retei^heft  on  the  fluoric  eombinaittoBft :  at 
tliiU.twae,  One  fihginilaiji  hisV^ry  of  them  was  very  ioGiperfecty-Hw  j»  inr 
dicated  by  the  terzos  applied  to  them ; — it  was  not  then  known  that 
silica,  or  its  basis,  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  gas  which  in  the  text 
ia  named  fluoric  acid  gas }  nor  was  the  existence  of  imnboracie  acid  gas, 
as  a  fMfaMt  oompoaad,  ti^en  asocrMned.] 
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contains  much  more  water  than  has  been  usually  sus- 
pected, 

I  have  aheady  laid  before  the  Society  an  account  of 
some  experiments  made  on  the  action  of  potassium  on 
muriatic  acid.    I  have  since  carried  on  the  same  pro- 
cesses on  a  larger  scale^    but   with   precisely  similar 
results. 

When  potassium  is  introduced  into  muriatic  acid  gas, 
procured  from  muriate  of  ammonia  and  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  and  freed  from  as  much  moisture  as 
muriate  of  lime  is  capable  of  attracting  from  it,  it  imme- 
diately becomes  covered  with  a  white  crust,  it  heats 
spontaneously,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  a  lamp,  acquires 
in  some  parts  the  temperature  of  ignition,  but  does  not 
inflame.  When  the  potassium  and  the  gas  are  in  proper 
proportions,  they  both  entirely  disappear ;  a  white  salt 
is  formed,  and  a  quantity  of  pure  hydrogen  gas  evolved, 
which  equals  about  one-third  of  the  original  volume  of 
the  gas. 

By  eight  grains  of  potassium  employed  in  this  way,  I 
effected  the  absorption  of  nearly  twenty-two  cubical 
inches  of  muriatic  acid  gas ;  and  the  quantity  of  hydro- 
gen gas  produced  was  equal  to  more  than  eight  cubical 
inches. 

The  correspondence  between  the  quantity  of  hydrogen 
generated  in  cases  of  this  kind,  and  by  the  action  of 
potassium  upon  water,  combined  with  the  effects  of 
ignited  charcoal  upon  muriatic  acid  gas,  by  which  a 
quantity  of  inflammable  gas  is  produced  equal  to  more 
than  one-third  of  its  volume,  seemed  to  shew,  that  the 
phenomena  merely  depended  upon  moisture  combined 
with  the  muriatic  acid  gas.* 

*  When  the  Voltaic  spark  Is  taken  continnonsly,  by  means  of  points 
of  charcoal  in  mniiatic  add  gas  over  mereoiy,  muriate  of  mercury  is 
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To  determine  this  point  with  more  certainty,  however, 
and  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  appearance  of  the 
hydrogen  was  wholly  unconnected  with  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  acid,  I  made  two  comparative  experiments 
on  the  quantity  of  muriate  of  silver,  fomished  by  two 
equal  quantities  of  muriatic  acid,  one  of  which  had 
been  converted  into  muriate  of  potash  by  the  action  of 
potassium,  and  the  other  of  which  had  been  absorbed 
by  water ;  every  care  was  taken  to  avoid  sources  of  error; 
and  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  notable  difference  in 
the  weight  of  the  results. 

There  was  no  proof  then,  that  the  muriatic  acid  had 
been  decompounded  in  these  experiments ;  and  there 
was  every  reason  to  consider  it  as  containing  in  its  com- 
mon aeriform  state,  at  least  one-third  of  its  weight  of 
water ;  and  this  conclusion  we  shall  find  warranted  by 
facts,  which  are  immediately  to  follow. 

I  now  made  a  number  of  experiments,  with  the  hopes 
of  obtaining  the  muriatic  acid  free  from  water. 

I  first  heated  to  whiteness,  in  a  well  luted  porcelain 
retort,  a  mixture  of  dry  sulphate  of  iron,  and  muriate 


rapidly  formed,  a  Tolume  of  inflammable  gas,  equal  to  one-third  of  tlie 
original  yolnme  of  the  muriatic  acid*ga«y  appears.  The  acid  gas  enters 
into  combination  with  the  oxide  of  mercury,  so  that  water  enough  is 
present  in  the  experiment  to  form  oxide  sufficient  to  absorb  the  whole  of 
the  acid. 

[The  attention  of  the  student  of  chemistry  cannot  be  too  carefully  given 
to  the  progress  of  this  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  muriatic  acid,  which 
terminated  in  the  subTcrsion  of  the  old  doctrine,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  doctrine  now  universally  admitted,  that  muriatic  acid  gas  contains  no 
water;  but  is  a  compound  of  chlorine  or  ozymuriatic  gtm  and  hydrogen, 
and  that  ozymuiiatic  gas  itself  is  a  simple,  \L  e.  an  hitherto  undecom- 
pounded  substance.  This  remark  I  have  thought  it  right  to  make  on 
the  opening  of  the  inquiry,  which  from  this  time  proceeds  step  by  step, 
from  experiments  to  doubt,  and  from  doubt  to  experiments,  until  all 
doubts  are  removed,  and  demonstration  is  arriTed  at.] 

VOL.  V.  K 
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of  lime  which  had  been  preriously  ignited ;  but  a  few 
cubic  inches  of  gas  only  were  obtained,  though  the 
mixture  was  in  the  quantity  of  several  ounces ;  and 
this  gas  contained  sulphurous  acid.  I  heated  dry  mu- 
riate of  lime,  mixed  both  with  phosphoric  glass  and  dxy 
boracic  acid,  in  tubes  of  porcelain  and  of  iron,  and 
employed  the  blast  of  an  excellent  forge ;  but  by  nei- 
ther of  these  methods  was  any  gas  obtained,  though 
when  a  little  moisture  was  added  to  the  mixtures,  muri- 
atic acid  was  developed  in  such  quantities,  as  almost  to 
produce  explosions. 

The  fuming  muriate  of  tin,  the  liquor  of  Libavms,  is 
known  to  contain  dry  muriatic  acid.  I  attempted  to 
separate  the  acid  from  this  substance,  by  distilling  it 
with  sulphur  and  with  phosphorus ;  but  without  success* 
I  obtained  only  triple  compounds,  in  physical  characters, 
something  like  the  solutions  of  phosphorus,  and  sul- 
phur in  oil,  which  were  non-conductors  of  electricity, 
which  did  not  redden  dry  litmus  paper,  and  which 
evolved  muriatic  acid  gas  with  great  violence,  heat,  and 
ebullition  on  the  contact  of  water. 

I  distilled  mixtures  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  sulphur 
and  of  calomel  and  sulphur :  when  these  were  used  in 
their  common  states,  muriatic  gas  was  evolved;  but 
when  they  were  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  the  quantity 
was  exceedingly  diminished,  and  the  little  gas  that  was 
generated  gave  hydrogen  by  the  action  of  potassium. 
During  the  distillation  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  sul- 
phur, a  very  small  quantity  of  a  limpid  fluid  passed  over. 
When  examined  by  transmitted  light,  it  appeared  yel- 
lowish green.  It  emitted  fiunes  of  muriatic  acid,  did 
not  redden  dry  litmus  paper,  and  deposited  sulphur  by 
the  action  of  water.  I  am  inclined  to  consider  it  as  a 
modification  of  the  substance  discovered  by  Dr.  Thom- 
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son^  in  his  experiments  on  the  action  of  oxymuriatic 
acid  on  sulphur. 

MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard*  have  mentioned^  that 
they  endeavoured  to  procure  dry  muriatic  acid  by  dis- 
tilling a  mixture  of  calomel  and  phosphorus,  and  that 
they  obtained  a  fluid  which  they  consider  as  a  compound 
of  muriatic  acid,  phosphorus,  and  oxygen.  In  distilling 
corrosive  sublimate  with  phosphorus,  I  had  a  similar 
result,  and  I  obtained  the  substance  in  much  larger 
quantities,  tiian  by  the  distillation  of  phosphorus  with 
calomel. 

As  oxymuriatic  acid  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  there 
was  reason  to  suppose,  reciprocally,  that  water  must  be 
slighdy  soluble  in  this  gas ;  I  endeavoured  therefore  to 
procure  dry  muriatic  acid,  by  absorbing  the  oxygen 
from  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  by  subetaaces,  which  when 
oxygenated,  produce  compounds  possessing  a  strong 
affinity  for  water.  Phosphorus,  it  is  well  known,  bums 
in  oxymuriatic  acid  gas;  though  tiie  results  of  this 
combustion,  I  believe,  have  never  been  minutely  ex- 
amined. With  the  hopes  of  procuring  muriatic  acid 
gas,  free  from  moisture,  I  made  the  experiment  I 
introduced  phosphorus  into  a  receiver  having  a  stop- 
cock, which  had  been  exhausted,  and  adnutted  oxymu- 
riatic acid  gas.  As  soon  as  die  retort  was  full,  the 
phosphorus  entered  into  combustion,  throwing  forth 
pale  white  flames.  A  white  sublimate  collected  in  the 
top  of  the  retort,  and  a  fluid  as  limpid  as  water,  trickled 
down  the  sides  of  the  neck.  The  gas  seemed  to  be 
entirely  absorbed,  for  when  the  stop-cock  was  opened, 
a  fresh  quantity  of  oxymuriatic  acid^  nearly  as  much  as 
would  have  filled  the  retort,  entered* 

The  same  phenomenon  of  inflammation  again  took 

*  The  Monltenr  before  qiioted. 

k2 
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place,  with  similar  results.  Oxymuriatic  acid  gas  was 
admitted  till  the  whole  of  the  phosphorus  was  con- 
sumed. 

Minute  experiments  proved,  that  no  gaseous  muriatic 
acid  had  been  evolved  in  this  operation,  and  the  muriatic 
acid  was  consequently  to  be  looked  for  either  in  the 
white  sublimate,  or  in  the  fluid  which  had  formed  in 
the  neck  of  the  retort 

The  sublimate  was  in  large  portions,  the  fluid  only  in 
the  quantity  of  a  few  drops.  I  collected,  by  different 
processes,  sufScient  of  both  for  examination. 

The  sublimate  emitted  fumes  of  muriatic  acid  when 
exposed  to  air.  When  brought  in  contact  with  water, 
it  evolved  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  left  phosphoric  acid, 
and  muriatic  add,  dissolved  in  the  water.  It  was  a  non- 
conductor of  electricity,  and  did  not  bum  when  heated; 
but  sublimed  when  its  temperature  was  about  that  of 
boiling  water,  leaving  not  the  slightest  residuum.  I 
am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  combination  of  phosphoric, 
and  muriatic  acid  in  their  dry  states. 

The  fluid  was  of  a  pale  greenish  yellow  tint,  and  very 
limpid;  when  exposed  to  air,  it  rapidly  disappeared, 
emitting  dense  white  fiimes  which  had  a  strong  smell 
differing  a  little  from  that  of  muriatic  acid. 

It  reddened  litmus  paper  in  its  common  state,  but 
had  no  effect  upon  litmus  paper  which  had  been  weU 
dried,  and  which  was  immediately  dipped  into  it.  It 
was  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  It  heated  when 
mixed  with  water,  and  evolved  muriatic  acid  gas.  I 
consider  it  as  a  compound  of  phosphorous  acid,  and 
muriatic  acid,  both  free  from  water.* 

*  I  attempted  to  obtain  dry  muriatic  acid  likewise  from  the  phosphu- 
retted  muriatic  acid  of  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  by  distilling  it  in 
retorts  containing  oxygen  gas,  and  oxymuriatic  add  gas.     In  the  first 
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Having  fiuled  in  obtaining  uncombined  muriatic  acid 
in  this  way^  I  performed  a  similar  process  with  sulphur, 
but  I  was  unable  to  cause  it  to  inflame  in  oxymuriatic 
acid  gas.  When  it  was  heated  in  it,  it  produced  an 
orange  coloured  liquid,  and  yellow  fiimes  passed  into 
the  neck  of  the  retort,  which  condensed  into  a  greenish 
yellow  fluid.  By  repeatedly  passing  oxymuriatic  acid 
through  this  fluid,  and  distilling  it  several  times  in  the 
gas,  I  rendered  it  of  a  bright  olive  colour,  and  in  this 
case  it  seemed  to  be  a  compound  of  dry  sulphuric,  and 
muriatic  acid,  holding  in  solution  a  very  little  sulphur. 
When  it  was  heated  in  contact  with  sulphur,  it  rapidly 
dissolved  it,  and  then  became  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
and  when  saturated  with  sulphur,  of  a  pale  golden 
colour.*  No  permanent  aeriform  fluid  was  evolved  in 
any  of  these  operations,  and  no  muriatic  gas  appeared, 
unless  moisture  was  introduced. 

As  there  seemed  little  chance  of  procuring  uncom- 
bined muriatic  acid,  it  was  desirable  to  ascertain  what 
would  be  the  effects  of  potassium  upon  it  in  these  sin- 
guhir  compounds. 

When  potassium  was  introduced  into  the  fluid,  gene- 
rated by  the  action  of  phosphorus  on  corrosive  subli- 
mate, at  first  it  slightly  effervesced,  from  the  action  of 
the  liquid  on  the  moist  crust  of  potash  surrounding  it ; 
but  the  metal  soon  appeared  perfectly  splendid,  and 
swimming  on  the  surface.  I  attempted  to  fiise  it  by 
heating  the  fluid,  but  it  entered  into  ebullition  at  a 

cue,  the  retort  was  shattered  by  the  combostioii  of  the  phoBphoms,  witii 
a  Tiolent  explosion.  In  the  secondi  compoands,  Bimilar  to  those  de- 
scribed aboTe,  were  formed. 

*  All  these  substances  seem  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  singular 
compound,  the  sulphuretted  muriatic  acid,  discovered  by  Dr.  Thomson, 
noticed  In  page  194. 
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temperature  below  that  of  the  fusion  of  the  potassium ; 
indeed  the  mere  heat  of  the  hand  was  sufficient  for  the 
effect.  On  examining  the  potassium^  I  found  that  it 
was  combined  at  the  sur&ce  with  phosphorus^  and  gave 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  by  its  operation  upon  water. 

I  endeavoured,  by  repeatedly  distilling  the  fluid  from 
potassium  in  a  close  vessel,  to  free  it  from  phosphorus^ 
and  in  this  way  I  succeeded  in  depriving  it  of  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  this  substance. 

I  introduced  ten  or  twelve  drops  of  the  Hquid,  which 
had  been  thus  treated,  into  a  small  plate  ^ass  retort, 
containing  six  grains  of  potassium ;  the  retort  was  ex- 
hausted after  having  been  twice  filled  with  hydrogen, 
the  liquid  was  made  to  boil,  and  the  retort  kept  warm 
till  the  whole  had  disappeared  as  elastic  vapour.  The 
potassium  was  then  heated  by  the  point  of  a  spirit  lamp; 
it  had  scarcely  melted,  when  it  burst  into  a  most  bril- 
liant flame,  as  splendid  as  that  of  phosphorus  in  oxygen 
gas,  and  the  retort  wa»  destroyed  by  the  rapidity  of 
combustion. 

In  other  trials  made  upon  smaller  quantities  after 
various  fiiilures,  I  was  at  last  able  to  obtain  the  results ; 
there  was  no  proof  of  the  evolution  of  any  permanent 
elastic  fluid  during  the  operation.  A  solid  mass  re- 
mained of  a  greenish  colour  at  the  surface,  but  dark 
gray  in  the  interior.  It  was  extremely  inflammable, 
and  often  burnt  q)ontaneou8ly  when  exposed  to  air: 
when  thrown  upon  water,  it  produced  a  violent  explo- 
sion, with  a  smell  like  that  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen. 
In  the  residuum  of  its  combustion  there  was  found 
muriate  of  potash,  and  phosphate  of  potash. 

I  endeavoured  to  perform  this  experiment  in  an  iron 
tube,  hoping  that  if  the  muriatic  acid  was  decomposed 
in  the  process,  its  inflammable  element,  potassium  and 
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phoephorosy  might  be  separated  firom  each  other  by  a 
high  d^ree  of  heat;  but  in  the  first  part  of  the  opera- 
tion the  action  was  so  intense,  as  to  produce  a  destruc* 
tion  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  stop-cock  was  separated 
firom  the  tube  with  a  loud  detonation. 

Z  heated  potassium  in  the  vapour  of  the  compound  of 
muriatic  and  phosphoric  acid ;  but  in  this  case,  the  in- 
flammation was  still  more  intense,  and  in  all  the  ex- 
periments that  I  have  hitherto  tried,  the  glass  vessels 
have  been  either  fiised  or  broken ;  the  solid  residuum 
has  however  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  that  I 
have  just  described. 

.  The  results  of  the  operation  of  the  sulphuretted  com- 
pounds containing  muriatic  acid  firee  firom  water  upon 
potassium,  are  still  more  extraordinary  than  those  of 
the  phosphuretted  compounds. 

When  a  piece  of  potassium  is  introduced  into  the 
substance  that  distils  over  during  the  action  of  heated 
sulphur  upon  oxymuriatie  acid,  it  at  first  produces  a 
slight  effervescence,  and  if  the  volume  of  the  potassium 
considerably  exceeds  that  of  the  liquid,  it  soon  explodes 
with  a  violent  report,  and  a  most  intense  light. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  collect  the  results  of  this  ope- 
ration, by  causing  the  explosion  to  take  place  in  large 
exhausted  plate  glass  retorts ;  but,  except  in  a  case  in 
which  I  used  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  grain,  I  never 
succeeded.  Generally  the  retort,  though  connected  with 
the  air-pump  at  the  time,  was  broken  into  atoms ;  and 
the  explosion  produced  by  a  grain  of  potassium,  and  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  fluid,  has  appeared  to  me  consi-* 
derably  louder  than  that  of  a  musket 

In  the  case  in  which  I  succeeded  in  exploding  a 
quarter  of  a  grain,  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  ascer- 
tain if  any  gaseous  matter  was  evolved;   but  a  solid 
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compound  was  formed  of  a  veiy  deep  gray  tint,  which 
bamt»  throwing  off  bright  scintillations^  when  gently 
heated,  which  inflamed  when  touched  with  water,  and 
gave  most  brilliant  sparks,  like  those  thrown  off  by  iron 
in  oxygen  gas. 

Its  properties  certainly  differed  fix>m  those  of  any 
compound  of  sulphur  and  potassium  that  I  have  seen : 
whether  it  contains  the  muriatic  basis  must  however  be 
still  a  matter  of  inquiry. 

There  is,  however,  much  reason  for  supposing,  that 
in  the  singular  phenomena  of  inflammation  and  detonar 
tion  that  have  been  described,  the  muriatic  acid  cannot 
be  entirely  passive :  and  it  does  not  seem  unfair  to  infer, 
that  the  transfer  of  its  oxygen  and  the  production  of  a 
novel  substance,  are  connected  with  such  effects,  and  that 
the  highly  inflammable  nature  of  the  new  compounds, 
partly  depends  upon  this  circumstance.  I  am  still  pur- 
suing the  inquiry,  and  I  shall  not  fidl  immediately  to 
communicate  to  the  Society  such  results  as  may  appear 
to  me  wordiy  of  their  attention. 

IX,  Some  general  Observations,  with  Experiments. 

An  experiment  has  been  lately  published,  which  ap- 
peared so  immediately  connected  with  the  discussion 
entered  into  in  the  second  section  of  this  Paper,  that  I 
repeated  it  with  much  earnestness. 

In  Mr.  Nicholson^s  Journal  for  December,  Dr. 
Woodhouse  has  given  an  account  of  a  process,  in  which 
the  action  of  water  caused  the  inflammation  of  a  mixture 
of  four  parts  of  charcoal  and  one  of  pearlash  that  had 
been  strongly  ignited  together,  and  the  emission  of 
ammonia  from  them.  I  thought  it  possible,  that  in  this 
case  a  substance  might  be  formed  similar  to  the  residuum 
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described  in  page  151 ;  but  by  cooling  the  mixture  out 
of  the  contact  of  nitrogen,  I  found  that  no  anunonia 
was  formed ;  and  this  substance  evidently  owed  its  ex- 
istence to  the  absorption  of  atmospherical  air  by  the 
charcoal.''^ 

.  The  experiments  that  I  have  detailed  on  the  acids 
offer  some  new  views  with  respect  to  the  nature  of 
acidity.  That  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid  with  oxide 
of  tin  or  phosphorus  should  not  redden  vegetable  blues, 
might  be  ascribed  to  a  species  of  neutralization,  by  the 
oxide  or  inflammable  body ;  but  the  same  reasoning  will 
not  apply  to  the  dry  compounds  which  contain  acid 
matter  only,  and  which  are  precisely  similar  as  to  this 
quality*  Let  a  piece  of  dry  and  warm  litmus  paper  be 
moistened  with  the  compound  of  muriatic  and  phospho- 
rous acid,  it  perfectly  retains  its  colour.  Let  it  then  be 
placed  upon  a  piece  of  moistened  litmus  paper,  it 
instantly  becomes  of  a  bright  red,  heats  and  develops 
muriatic  acid  gas. 

All  the  fluid  acids  that  contain  water  are  excellent 
conductors  of  electricity,  in  the  class  called  that  of  im- 
perfect conductors ;  but  the  compounds  to  which  I  have 

*  Potash  or  pearlaah  is  easily  decomposed  by  the  combined  attractions 
of  charcoal  and  iron ;  but  it  is  not  decomposable  by  charcoal,  or,  -when 
perfectly  dry,  by  iron  alone.  Two  combustible  bodies  seem  to  be  re- 
quired by  their  combined  afl^ties  fbr  the  effect;  thus  in  the  experiment 
with  the  gon-barrel,  iron  and  hydrogen  are  concerned.  I  consider 
Romberg's  pyrophoms  as  a  triple  compound  of  potassium,  sulphur,  and 
charcoal ;  and  in  this  ancient  process,  the  potash  is  probably  decom- 
posed by  two  affinities.  Hie  substance  is  perfectly  imitated  by  heating 
together  ten  parts  of  charcoal,  two  of  potassium,  and  one  of  sulphur. 

When  I  first  shewed  the  production  of  potasslnm  to  Dr.  WoUaston  in 
October  1807,  he  stated,  that  this  new  fiict  induced  him  to  conceive  that 
the  action  of  potash  upon  platina,  was  owing  to  the  formation  of  potas- 
slum,  and  proposed  it,  as  a  matter  of  research,  whether  the  alkali  might 
not  he  decomposed  by  the  Joint  action  of  platina  and  charcoal. 

k5 
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just  alluded^  are  non-coiiduGt<M»  in  the  same  degree  as 
oils,  with  ^bich  they  are  perfectly  miseible.  When  I 
first  examined  muriatic  acid,  in  its  combinations  ficee 
from  moisture,  I  had  great  hopes  of  decomposing  them 
by  electricity ;  but  there  was  no  action  without  contact 
of  the  wires,  and  the  spark  seemed  to  separate  no  one  of 
their  constituents,  but  only  to  render  them  gaseous.  The 
circumstance  likewise  applies  to  the  boracic  acid,  which 
is  a  good  conductor  as  long  as  it  contains  water ;  but 
which,  when  freed  from  water  and  made  fluid  by  heat, 
is  then  a  non-conductor. 

The  alkalies  and  the  earthy  compounds,  and  the  oxides^ 
as  diy  as  we  can  obtain  them,  though  non-conductors 
when  sohd,  are,  on  the  contrary,  all  conductors  when 
rendered  fluid  by  heat. 

When  muriatic  acid,  existing  in  combination  with 
phosphorous  or  phosphoric  acid,  is  rendered  gaseous  by 
the  action  of  water,  the  quantity  of  this  fluid  that  dis- 
appears, at  least  equals  from  one-third  to  two-fifths  of 
the  weight  of  the  acid  gas  produced ;  a  circumstance 
that  agrees  with  the  indications  given  by  the  action  of 
potassium.* 

I  attempted  to  procure  a  compound  of  dry  muriatic 
and  carbonic  acids,  hoping  that  it  might  be  gaseous,  and 
that  the  two  acids  might  be  decomposable  at  the  same 
time  by  potassium.  The  process  that  I  employed  was 
by  passing  corrosive  sublimate  in  vapour  through  char- 
coal ignited  to  whiteness ;  but  I  obtained  a  very  small 
quantity  of  gas,  which  seemed  to  be  a  mixture  of  com- 
mon muriatic  acid  gas  and  carbonic  acid  gas ;  a  very 
minute  portion  of  running  mercury  only  was  obtained, 
by  a  long  continuation  of  the  process ;  and  the  slight 
decomposition  that  did  take  place,  I  am  inclined  to  attri- 

*  Page  199. 
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bote  to  the  production  of  water,  by  the  action  of  the 
hydrogen  of  the  charcoal  upon  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide 
of  mercury.* 

In  mixing  muriatic  acid  gas  with  carbonic  acid,  or 
oxygen,  or  hydrogen,  the  gases  being  in  their  common 
states,  as  to  moisture,  there  was  always  a  cloudiness 
produced ;  doubtless  owing  to  the  attraction  of  their 
water  to  form  liquid  muriatic  acid. 

On  fluoric  acid  gas  no  such  effect  was  occasioned. 
This  £act,  at  first  yiew,  might  be  supposed  to  shew,  that 
the  hydrogen  evolved  by  the  action  of  potassium  upon 
fluoric  acid  gas,  is  owing  to  water  in  actual  combination 
with  it,  hke  that  in  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  which  may  be 
essential  to  its  elastic  state ;  but  it  is  more  probable, 
firom  the  smalUiess  of  the  quantity,  and  firom  the  dif- 
ference of  the  quantity  in  diflerent  cases,  that  the 
moisture  is  merely  in  that  state  of  difiusion  or  solution 
in  which  it  exists  in  gases  in  general,  though  from  the 
disposition  of  water  to  be  deposited  in  this  acid  gas  in 
the  form  of  an  acid  solution,  it  must  be  either  less  in 
quantity,  or  in  a  less  firee  state,  so  as  to  require  for  its 
exhibition  much  more  delicate  hygrometrical  tests. 

The  facts  advanced  in  this  Lecture,  aflbrd  no  new 
arguments  in  &vour  of  an  idea  to  which  I  referred  in 
my  last  communication  to  the  Society,  that  of  hydrogen 
being  a  common  principle  in  all  inflaomiable  bodies; 
and  except  in  instances  which  are  still  under  investi- 

*  These  facts  and  the  other  &ct8  of  the  same  kind,  explain  the  diffi- 
cnlty  of  the  decompositipn  of  the  metallic  mariateB  in  common  processes 
of  metallurgy,  lliey  likewise  explain  other  phenomena  in  the  agencies 
of  muriatic  salts.  In  all  cases  when  a  muriatic  salt  is  decomposed  by 
an  acid,  and  muriatic  add  gas  set  firee,  there  appears  to  be  a  double 
affinity,  that  of  the  acid  for  the  basis,  and  of  the  muriatic  acid  for 
water ;  pure  muriatic  acid  does  not  seem  capable  of  being  displaced  by 
any  other  acid. 
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gation,  and  concerning  which  no  precise  conclosions 
can  as  yet  be  drawn^  the  generalization  of  Lavoisier 
happily  applies  to  the  explanation  of  all  the  new  phe* 
nomena. 

In  proportion  as  progress  is  made  towards  the  know- 
ledge of  pure  combustible  bases,  so  in  proportion  is  the 
number  of  metallic  substances  increased;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  could  they  be 
perfectly  deprived  of  oxygen,  would  belong  to  this  class 
of  bodies.  Possibly  their  pure  elementary  matter  may 
be  procured  by  distillation,  at  a  high  heat,  from  metallic 
alloys,  in  which  they  have  been  acted  upon  by  sodium 
or  potassium.  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  try  this  ex- 
periment 

As  our  inquiries  at  present  stand,  the  great  general 
division  of  natural  bodies  is  into  matter  which  is,  or 
may  be  supposed  to  be,  metallic,  and  oxygen;  but  till 
the  problem  concerning  the  nature  of  nitrogen  is  fiilly 
solved,  all  systematic  arrangements  made  upon  this  idea 
must  be  regarded  as  premature. 


EXPLANATION  OF   THE   FIGURES. 

Fig.  1.  The  retort  of  plate  glass  for  heating  potas- 
sium in  gases. 

Fig.  2.  The  tray  of  platina  for  receiving  the  potas- 
sium. 

Fig.  3.  The  platina  tube  for  receiving  the  tray  in 
experiments  of  distillation. 

Fig.  4.  The  apparatus  for  taking  the  Voltaic  spark 
in  sulphur  and  phoq>horus. 
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V. 

NEW  ANALYTICAL  BESEABCHE8  ON  THE  NATUBE  OF 
CERTAIN  BODIES,  BEING  AN  APPENDIX  TO  THE  BA- 
KEBIAN  LECTUBE  FOB  1808.* 


I.  Further  Inquiries  on  the  Action  of  Potassium  on 
Ammonia^  and  on  the  Analysis  of  Ammonia, 

The  most  remarkable  circumstaDoes  occurring  in  the 
action  of  potassium  upon  anmionia  are  the  disappearance 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrogen,  and  the  conversion 
of  a  part  of  the  potassium  into  potash. 

The  first  query  which  I  advanced  in  the  last  Bakerian 
Lecture,  on  this  obscure  and  di£Bcult  subject,  was  whe- 
ther the  gas  developed  in  the  first  part  of  the  process  of 
the  absorption  of  ammonia  by  potassium  is  hydrogen,  or 
a  new  species  of  inflammable  aeriform  substance,  the 
basis  of  nitrogen  ? 

Elcperiments    made   to   determine  this  point  have 

*  [From  th«  PUl.  TisnB.  for  1800.} 

t  Hie  adeountft  of  the  principal  fiusts  req|>eeting  the  aekion  of  potasflium 
on  ammonia,  in  this  commnnication,  were  read  before  the  Boyal  Society, 
February  3,  1800.  The  pai>er  was  ordered  to  be  printed  March  16, 
1809.  At  that  time,  haying  stated  to  the  Council  that  I  had  since  made 
some  new  experiments  on  this  matter,  and  on  the  fubjeets  discnssed  in 
the  Bakerian  Lecture  for  1806, 1  receiyed  permifsion  to  add  them  to  the 
detail  of  the  former  obseryations  for  publication. 
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proved^  as  I  expected^  that  the  gas  differs  in  no  res- 
pect from  that  given  out  during  the  solution  of  zinc  in 
sulphuric  add ;  or  that  produced  during  the  action  of 
potassium  on  water.  By  slow  combustion  with  oxygen, 
it  generates  pure  water  only,  and  its  weight,  in  a  case 
in  which  it  was  mixed  with  atmospherical  air,  precisely 
corresponded  with  that  of  an  equal  quantity  of  hydrogen. 

Another  query  which  I  put  is,  has  nitrogen  a  metallic 
basis  which  alloys  with  tiie  metals  employed  in  the 
experiment  ? 

This  query  I  cannot  answer  in  so  distinct  a  manner; 
but  such  results  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  are  nega* 
tive. 

I  have  examined  the  potassium  generated  in  the  pro* 
cess.  It  has  precisely  the  same  properties  as  potassium 
produced  in  the  common  experiment  of  the  gun^barrel; 
and  gives  the  same  results  by  combustion  in  oxygen, 
and  by  the  action  of  water. 

In  cases  in  which  I  had  distilled  the  olive-coloured 
fusible  substance  in  an  iron  tray,  the  surface  of  the  tray 
appeared  much  corroded,  the  metal  was  brittle,  and 
appeared  crystallized.  I  made  a  solution  of  it  in  mu- 
riatic acid ;  but  hydrogen  alone  was  evolved. 

I  distilled  a  quantity  of  the  fusible  substance  from  9 
grains  of  potassium  in  an  iron  vessel,  which  communi- 
cated with  a  receiver  containing  about  100  grains  of 
mercury,  and  by  a  narrow  glass  tube  the  gas  generated 
was  made  to  pass  through  the  merciuy ;  the  object  of 
this  process  was  to  detect  if  any  of  the  same  substance, 
as  that  existing  in  the  amalgam  from  ammonia,  was 
formed ;  but  during  the  whole  period  of  distillation,  the 
mercury  remained  unaltered,  in  its  appearance,  and  did 
not  effervesce  in  the  slightest  d^ree  when  thrown  into 
water. 
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That  the  nitrogen  which  disappeaiB  in  this  experi- 
ment is  absolutely  converted  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
and  that  its  elements  are  capable  of  being  furnished 
from  water,  is  a  conclusion  of  such  importance,  and  so 
unsupported  by  the  general  order  of  chemical  fistcts, 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  admitted,  except  upon  the  most 
rigid  and  evident  experimental  proofs. 

I  have  repeated  the  experiment  of  the  absorption  of 
ammonia  by  potassium  in  trays  of  platina  or  iron,  and 
its  distillation  in  tubes  of  iron  more  than  twenty  times, 
and  oflen  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished chemists  in  this  country,  from  whose  acute- 
ness  of  observation,  I  hoped  no  source  of  error  could 
escape. 

The  results,  though  not  perfectiy  uniform,  have  all 
been  of  the  same  kina  as  those  described  in  page  156.  Six 
grains  of  potassium,  the  quantity  constantly  used,  always 
caused  the  disappearance  of.  from  10  to  12*5  cubical 
inches  of  well  dried  ammonia.  From  6'5  to  6  cubical 
inches  of  hydrogen  were  produced,  a  quantity  always 
inferior  to  that  evolved  by  the  action  of  an  equal  portion 
of  the  metal  upon  water.  In  the  distillation  from  11  to 
17  cubical  inches  of  elastic  fluid  were  evolved,  and  from 
1*5  to  2*5  grains  of  potassium  regenerated. 

The  quantity  of  ammonia  in  the  products,  varied 
from  a  portion  that  was  scarcely  perceptible. to  one- 
twelfUi  or  one-thirteenth  of  the  whole  volume  of  elastic 
fluid :  and  it  was  least  in  those  cases  in  which  the  ab- 
.sence  of  moisture  was  most  perfectiy  guarded  against. 
Under  these  circumstances  likewise,  more  potassium  was 
revived ;  and  the  unabsorbable  elastic  fluid,  and  parti- 
cularly the  hydrogen  in  smaller  proportion. 

When  the  products  of  distillation  were  collected  at 
difierent  periods,  it  was  uniformly  found  that  the  pro- 
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portion  of  nitrogen  to  the  hydrogen  diminished  as  the 
process  advanced. 

The  first  portions  contained  considerably  more  nitro- 
gen in  proportion,  than  the  gases  evolved  during  the 
electrization  of  ammonia,  and  the  last  portions  less* 

I  shall  give  the  results  of  an  experiment,  in  which  the 
gases  produced  in  distillation  were  collected  in  four 
different  vessels,  and  in  which  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  avoid  sources  of  inaccuracy. 

The  barometer  was  at  29*8,  thermometer  QS**  Fah- 
renheit. 

6  grains  of  potassium  absorbed  12  cubic  inches  of 
well  dried  ammonia.  The  metal  was  heated  in  a  tray 
of  platina,  and  the  gas  contained  in  a  retort  of  plate 

5*8  cubical  inches  of  hydrogen  were  produced. 

The  fusible  substance  was  distilled  in  an  iron  tube  of 
the  capacity  of  3  cubical  inches,  and  half  filled  with 
hydrogen,  the  adaptors .  connected  with  the  mercurial 
apparatus  contained  '8  of  common  ah*. 

The  first  portion  of  gas  collected  (the  heat  being  very 
slowly  raised,  and  long  before  It  had  rendered  the  ves- 
sel red),  equalled  7*5  .cubical  inches.  It  contained  '6 
of  ammonia.  7  of  the  residuum  detonated  with  4^  of 
oxygen  gas  left  a  residuum  of  4. 

The  second  portion,  equal  to  3  cubical  inches,  con- 
tained no  ammonia.  7*2  measures  of  it,,  detonated 
with  3*8  of  oxygen,  left  a  residuum  of  3*5. 

The  third  portion  was  equal  to  5  cubical  inches ;  at 
this  time  the  tube  was  white  hot;  it  contained  no 
ammonia.  8*5  of  it  detonated  with  4*5  of  oxygen 
diminished  to  2*5. 

The  last  portion  was  a  cubical  inch  and  a  half,  col- 
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lected  when  the  heat  was  most  intense.    4*5  measures, 
with  3*75  of  oxygen,  left  a  tesiduum  of  2*8. 

The  iron  tabe  contained,  after  the  experiment,  (as 
was  ascertained  by  admitting  hydrogen  when  it  was 
cool),  2*7  of  gas ;  which  seemed  of  the  same  composi- 
tion as  the  last  portion.  The  adaptors  must  have  con- 
tained "6  of  a  similar  gas. 

The  tube  contained  potash  in  its  lowest  part,  and  in 
its  upper  part  potassium,  which  gave  by  its  action  upon 
water  If  cubical  inch  of  hydrogen. 

As  the  largest  quantity  of  hydrc^n  is  always  pro- 
duced at  that  period  of  the  process,  in  which  the 
potassium  must  be  conceived  to  be  regenerated,  and  in 
which  the  gases  being  in  the  nascent  state,  its  power  of 
action  upon  them  would  be  greatest,  it  occurred  to  me, 
that  if  nitrogen  was  decomposed  in  the  operation,  there 
would  probably  be  a  larger  quantity  of  it  destroyed  by 
the  distillation  of  the  fusible  substance,  with  a  fresh 
quantity  of  potassium,  than  by  the  distillation  of  it  in 
its  common  state.  On  this  idea  I  made  several  experi- 
ments ;  the  results  did  not  differ  much  from  each  other, 
and  were  such  as  I  had  expected.  I  shall  describe  one 
process  made  with  the  same  apparatus  as  that  which  I 
have  just  detailed. — Barometer  was  at  29*5,  thermometer 
70©  Fahrenheit 

6  grains  of  potassium  were  employed  in  an  iron  tray ; 
10  cubical  inches  of  ammonia  were  absorbed,  a  small 
globule  of  metal  remained  unconverted  into  the  ftisible 
substance.  A  fi^sh  piece  of  potassium,  weighing  six 
grains,  was  introduced  into  the  tray. 

The  iron  tube  and  the  adaptors  (having  together  a  ca- 
pacity equal  to  4'3  cubical  inches)  contained  common  air. 

The  gas  was  collected  in  three  portions,  there  was  no 
absorbable  quantity  of  ammonia  in  either  of  them. 
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The  first  portion,  that  produced  before  the  tube 
became  red,  was  eight  cubical  inches.  10*25  of  it^ 
detonated  with  3*5  of  oxygen,  diniinished  to  8. 

The  second  portion  equalled  five  cubical  inches ;  9^ 
of  this,  with  5  oxygen,  left  a  residuum  of  3|. 

Of  the  third  portion,  2  cubical  inches  and  ^  came 
over.  9  of  it,  detonated  with  5  of  oxygen  gas,  left  a 
residuum  of  1*4. 

The  iron  tube  and  the  adaptors  contained,  at  the  end 
of  the  experiment,  as  was  proved  by  cooling  and  the 
admission  of  hydrogen  2'3  cubical  inches  of  gas,  which 
appeared  of  the  same  composition  as  the  third  portion* 
Nearly  7  grains  of  potassium  were  recovered* 

A  comparison  of  these  results,  with  those  stated  in 
the  preceding  page,  will  fiilly  prove,  that  there  is  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  nitrogen  to  the  hydrogen,  in  the 
case  in  which  the  olive*coloured  substance  is  distilled 
with  potassium,  than  in  the  other  case,  and  there  is 
likewise  a  larger  quantity  of  potassium  converted  into 
potash. 

The  loss  of  nitrogen,  and  the  addition  of  oxygen  to 
the  potassium,  are  sufficiently  distinct  in  both  pro- 
cesses; and  the  want  of  a  correspondence  between 
these  results,  and  those  of  the  experiment  detailed,  are 
not  greater  than  might  be  expected,  when  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  operation  are  considered.  In  the 
instance,  in  which  a  double  quantity  of  potassium  was 
employed,  more  potash  must  have  been  formed  from 
the  oxygen  of  the  conunon  air  in  the  tubes ;  and  the 
fusible  substance,  in  passing  through  the  atmosphere, 
absorbs  in  different  cases  different  quantities  of  oxygen 
and  of  moisture ;  during  the  intervals  of  the  removal  of 
the  different  portions  of  gas  likewise,  some  globules  are 
lost 
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In  instances  when  the  heat  has  been  more  rapidly 
nused^  I  have  generally  found  more  potassium  destroyed^ 
and  less  nitn^n  in  proportion  in  the  aeriform  pro- 
ducts. In  such  cases  likewise^  the  loss  of  weight  has 
been  much  greater ;  the  gases  have  been  always  clouded^ 
and  the  adaptors,  after  being  exposed  to  a  moist  air, 
emitted  a  smell  of  ammonia;  from  which  it  seems 
likely  that  small  quantities  of  the  dark  gray  substance 
described,  are  sometimes  carried  oyer  undecompounded 
in  the  operation. 

In  some  late  experiments,  I  substituted  for  the  iron 
tube,  a  tube  of  copper,  which  had  been  bored  from  a 
solid  piece,  and  the  sides  of  which  were  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  My  object  in  using  this  tube 
was  not  only  to  prevent  the  heat  from  being  too  rapidly 
communicated  to  the  fusible  substance,  but  likewise  to 
be  secure  that  no  metallic  oxide  was  present,  for  though 
the  iron  tubes  had  been  carefully  cleaned,  yet  still  it 
was  possible  that  some  oxide,  which  could  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  welded  parts,  might  exist,  which  of 
course  would  occasion  the  disappearance  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  potassium. 

I  shall  give  the  results  of  one  of  the  processes,  which 
I  regard  as  most  correct,  made  in  the  tube  of  copper. 
The  barometer  was  at  30*5 ;  thermometer  was  at  59^ 
Fahrenheit. 

.    The  tube  contained  two  cubical  inches  and  half,  and 
was  filled  with  hydrogen. 

6  grains  of  potassium,  which  had  absorbed  13  cubical 
inches  of  ammonia  in  a  copper  tray  were  employed. 

The  adaptors  connected  with  the  mercurial  appa- 
ratus and  the  stop-cocks,  contained  '7  of  atmospheri- 
cal air. 

The  gas  given  off  was  collected  in  two  portions. 
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The  first  portion  was  equal  to  11  cubical  inches.  It 
contained  *8  of  ammonia^  II  of  the  residuum,  detonated 
with  8  of  oxygen,  left  8. 

The  second  portion  equalled  2  cubical  inches.  Thej 
contained  no  anunonia.  10  of  this  gas,  with  8  of  oxy- 
gen detonated,  left  a  residuum  of  10. 

There  remained  in  the  tube  and  adaptors  1*1  cubical 
inch  of  gas. 

The  quantity  of  hydrogen  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  potassium,  which  had  been  regenerated,  equalled 
4*5  cubical  inches. 

In  this  experiment  the  heat  was  applied  much  more 
dowly  than  in  any  of  those  in  which  the  iron  tube  was 
used,  and  even  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  the  tempera- 
ture ¥ras  little  n>oie  than  that  of  cheny  red. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  stop-cock  there  was  found  a 
minute  quantity  of  gray  powder,  which  gave  ammonia 
by  the  operation  of  moisture. 

In  no  case,  in  which  I  have  used  the  copper  tube  in 
like  processes  of  slow  distillation,  has  there  been  less 
than  4  grains  of  potassium  revived;  and  the  proportion 
of  nitrogen  to  the  hydrogen  in  the  gas  evolved  has  been 
uniformly  much  greater  than  in  processes  of  rapid  dis- 
tillation in  the  tubes  of  iron ;  but  the  whole  quantity  of 
elastic  matter  procured  considerably  less. 

Copper  has  a  much  stronger  affinity  for  potassium* 
than.  iron.  It  occurred  to  me  as  probable,  that  this 
attraction,  by  preventing  the  potasdum  firom  rising  in 

*  Copper  heated  in  potassiam  speedily  disfloWes,  and  diminishee  its 
ftuibUity;  but  potassium  requires  a  white  heat  to  enable  it  to  combine 
with  iron.  In  another  experiment,  in  which  I  distilled  the  fusible  sub- 
stance in  an  iron  tray,  contained  in  the  copper  tube,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  copper,  that  had  been  dissolved,  was  found  in  the  state  of 
powder  deposited  upon  the  tray,  or  loose  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube. 
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vapour  at  its  usual  temperature,  and  likewise  by  the 
general  tendency  of  such  combination  to  give  greater 
density,  might  occasion  a  diminution  of  its  action  upcm 
the  nitrogen  in  the  nascent  state.  Ammonia  has  a 
strong  attraction  for  the  oxide  of  copper,  and  it  conse* 
quently  is  not  unlikely  that  the  fiisible  substance  maj 
combine  with  metallic  copper,  and  that  this  compound 
may  not  be  entirely  destroyed  in  the  distillation.  And 
assuming  this,  it  may  be  conceived  that  the  loss  of 
hydrogen  partly  depends  upon  some  combination  of 
the  basis  of  ammonia  with  copper. 

I  had  a  tube,  of  the  capacity  of  3^  cubical  inches, 
made  of  wrought  platina,  cemented  by  means  of  fine 
gold  solder.  The  fusible  substance  was  obtained  (as 
usual  from  six  grains  of  potassium)  in  a  tray  of  platina, 
where  it  was  brought  m  contact  with  a  large  surface  of 
platina  wire;  the  distillation  was  slowly  conducted; 
but  before  the  temperature  of  the  tube  had  approached 
to  that  of  ignition,  it  dissolved  and  gave  way  at  the 
points  where  it  was  soldered,  and  a  violent  combustion 
took  place.  Only  7  cubical  inches  of  gas  were  col- 
lected ;  but  of  this,  allowing  for  the  hydrogen  that  filled 
the  tube,  nearly  f  were  nitrogen. 

I  am  making  preparations  for  performing  the  experi- 
ment in  a  bored  tube  made  6com  a  single  piece  of  pla- 
tina, and  likewise  in  tubes  made  of  other  metals,  and  I 
hope  to  be  able,  in  a  short  time,  to  have  the  honour  of 
laying  the  results  before  the  Society.* 

I  shall  make  no  apology  for  bringing  forward  the 
investigation  in  its  present  imperfect  state,  except  by 
Stating  that  my  motive  for  so  doing,  is  the  desire  of 
being  assisted  or  corrected  by  the  opinions  and  advice 

*  [Vide  Sectioxis  ii.  &  ill.  of  the  following  paper  for  the  resiUts.] 
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of  the  learned  chemical  philosophers  belonging  to  this 
illustrious  body.  In  an  inyestigation  connected  with 
almost  all  the  theoretical  arrangements  of  chemistry, 
and  in  operations  of  so  much  delicacy,  it  will,  I  con- 
ceive, be  allowed,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  proceed 
with  too  much  caution,  or  to  multiply  &cts  to  too  great 
an  extent. 

The  different  phenomena  presented  by  the  processes 
of  distillation  in  different  metallic  tubes,  may  lead  to 
new  explanations  of  this  intricate  subject,  and  though 
the  facts  cannot  be  easily  accounted  for,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  nitrogen  is  an  oxide,  yet  till  the  pro- 
portions and  weights  are  distinctly  ascertained,  the 
inquiry  cannot  be  considered  as  far  advanced,  for  in  an 
experiment,  in  which  the  processes  are  so  complicated 
and  delicate,  and  in  which  the  data  are  so  numerous,  it 
is  not  easy  to  be  satisfied  that  every  source  of  error  has 
been  avoided,  and  that  every  circumstance  had  been 
examined  and  reasoned  upon. 

All  conclusions  on  the  action  of  potassium  on  am- 
monia, are  immediately  dependent  upon  the  results  of 
the  electrical  analysis  of  the  volatile  alkalL  In  a  letter, 
which  I  received  in  the  course  of  the  last  month  from 
Dr.  Henry,  that  excellent  chemist  has  stated  that  he 
conceives  I  have  underrated  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
in  ammonia,  according  to  the  proportions  given  in  the 
Bakerian  Lecture  for  1807.  This  notice  has  induced 
me  to  repeat  the  experiment,  under  new  circumstances, 
and  I  find  not  the  slightest  reason  for  doubting  of  the 
entire  accuracy  of  my  former  results. 

In  the  new  trial,  I  used  mercuiy  which  had  been 
recendy  boiled  in  the  tube  for  electrization ;  the  am- 
monia was  introduced  afler  being  long  dried  by  caustic 
potash,  firom  a  receiver  in  which  it  had  not  been  gene- 
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rated,  and  which  had  likewise  been  inverted  over  boil- 
ing mercury.  The  gas  left  no  perceptible  residuum, 
when  absorbed  by  water  deprived  of  air  by  boiling.  In 
this  process,  15  measures  of  ammonia  expanded,  so  as 
to  fill  27  measures ;  and  the  hydrogen  by  detonation 
with  oxygen,  over  water  freed  as  much  as  possible  from 
ur,  proved  to  be  to  the  nitrogen  as  73*8  to  26*2.  In 
the  experiment  three  explosions  were  made,  the  oxy- 
gen being  deficient  in  the  first  two;  so  that  no  ni- 
trogen could  have  been  condensed  in  the  form  of  nitric 
acid. 

Except  when  precautions  of  this  kind  are  employed, 
as  I  have  before  noticed,  no  accurate  data  can  be  ob- 
tained respecting  the  proportions  of  permanent  gases 
obtained  from  ammonia  by  electricity. 

When  the  gas  is  generated  and  decomposed  over  the 
same  mercury,  there  is  always  a  greater  expansion  than 
the  true  one ;  and  when  the  mercury  is  not  boiled  in 
the  tube,  and  when  common  water  is  used,  the  nitrogen 
will  be  always  over-rated,  unless  this  error  is  counter- 
acted by  an  opposite  error,  that  of  detonating  with  an 
excess  of  oxygen.* 

Dr.  Henry  had  the  kindness  to  send  me  the  apparatus, 
in  which  he  conceived  at  that  time,  that  he  had  wit- 
nessed the  formation  of  water  in  the  decomposition  of 
ammonia  by  electricity,  by  his  ingenious  method  of 
applying  hygrometrical  tests. 

*  It  will  be  seen  by  Dr.  Henry's  letter,!  that  in  repeating  hii  pro- 
cesses, since  this  paper  was  written,  he  has  gained  results  almost  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  those  indicated  in  the  text ;  and  there  is  eyery  reason 
to  beliere,  that  100  of  ammonia  in  Toliime  nniformly  bec<nne  180,  when 
decomposed  by  electricity,  and  that  the  gas  produced  consists  in  100 
parts  of  74  hydrogen  and  86  nitrogen. 

t  Phil.  Trans.  1S09. 
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I  tried  one  experiment  only  with  it,  and  in  this  there 
seemed  to  me  to  be  more  moisture  exhibited  in  the 
elastic  matter  after  electrization  than  before,  when  it 
was  cooled  by  the  evaporation  of  ether :  but  on  maturely 
considering  this  question,  I  do  not  think  that  the  ap* 
pcarance  of  moisture  even  offers  a  decided  proof  of  the 
existence  of  loosely  combined  oxygen  in  ammonia.  To 
common  hygrometrical  tests,  water  must  be  less  sensible 
in  ammonia  than  in  hydrogen  or  nitrogen,  from  its 
tendency  to  be  precipitated  in  the  form  of  alkaline 
solution,  and  likewise  probably  from  its  having  a  stronger 
adherence  to  the  gas ;  and  the  elastic  fluid  generated, 
from  the  increase  of  volume,  will  be  capable  of  con- 
taining more  aqueous  vapour. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine,  with  perfect  precision, 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas,  so  light  as  hydrogen  and 
even  ammonia;  but  the  loss  of  weight,  which  appears 
to  take  place  in  the  electrical  analysis  of  ammonia, 
cannot,  I  think,  with  propriety,  be  referred  entirely  to 
this  circumstance;  whether  the  solution  that  I  have 
ventured  to  give*  be  the  true  one,  I  shall  not,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  inquiry,  attempt  to  discuss. 

The  question  of  ammonia  being  analogous  to  other 
saliiiable  bases  in  its  constitution,  is  determined  by  the 
phenomena  presented  by  the  amalgam  from  that  ^ali; 
and  if  the  conversion  of  nitrogen  into  oxygen  and  hyd- 
rogen should  be  established,  it  would  appear  that  both 
hydrogen  and  nitrc^n  must  be  different  combinations 
of  ammonium  with  oxygen,  or  with  water. 

n*  Further  Inquiries  respecting  Sulphur  and  Phosphorus, 
I  have  stated,  in  the  last  Bakerian  Lecture,  that  hy- 

«  Bakerian  Lectare,  1S07,  p.  97. 
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drogen  is  produced  from  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  Such 
quantities,  by  Voltaic  electricity,  that  it  cannot  well  be 
considered  as  an  accidental  ingredient  in  these  bodies. 
I  have  likewise  stated,  that  when  potassium  is  made  to 
act  upon  them,  the  sulphurets  and  phosphurets  evolve 
less  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  compound  inflammable 
gas  by  the  action  of  an  acid,  than  the  same  quantity  of 
potassium  in  an  uncombined  state,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, I  have  ventured  to  infer,  that  they  may 
contain  oxygen. 

On  the  idea,  that  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  de- 
prived of  some  of  their  oxygen  by  potassium,  it  would 
follow,  that  when  the  compounds  formed  in  this  experi- 
ment are  decomposed,  these  substances  ought  to  be 
found  in  a  new  state ;  deoxygenated,  as  far  as  is  com- 
patible with  their  existence  in  contact  with  water. 

With  the  view  of  examining  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stances, separated  by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  upon 
the  sulphurets  and  phosphurets  of  potassium,  I  combined 
a  few  grains  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  with  one-fourth 
of  their  weight  of  potassium,  and  exposed  the  com- 
pounds to  the  action  of  a  strong  solution  of  muriatic 
acid.  As  in  the  former  cases,  less  inflammable  gas  was 
produced  than  would  have  been  aflbrded  by  equal 
quantities  of  the  uncombined  potassium,  and  consider- 
able quantities  of  solid  matter  separated  from  both 
compounds,  which  after  being  washed  were  collected 
in  a  filter. 

The  substance  which  separated  from  the  sulphuret, 
was  of  a  dark  gray  colour,"*^  and  was  harsh  to  the  touch; 
it  had  no  taste,  and  at  common  temperatures  no  smell ; 
but  when  heated,  it  emitted  the  peculiar  odour  of  sul- 

*  Possibly  this  colour  may  have  been  produced  by  the  decomposition 
of  a  film  of  soap  of  naphtha  adhering  to  the  potassium. 

VOL.  V.  L 
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phur.  Its  specific  gravity  was  rather  less  than  that  of 
sulphur.  It  softened  at  a  low  heat,  so  as  to  be  moulded 
like  wax  between  the  fingers.  It  was  a  non-conductor 
of  electricity.  When  heated  upon  a  surface  of  glass,  it 
soon  fused,  entered  into  ebullition,  took  fire,  and  burnt 
with  the  same  light  blue  flame  as  sulphur.  A  small 
particle  of  it,  made  to  combine  with  silver,  presented  the 
same  phenomena  as  sulphur. 

The  substance  from  the  phosphuret  was  of  an  amber 
colour,  and  opaque.  It  could  not  be  examined  in  the 
air,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  collected  (that  of  a  loose 
powder)  for  as  soon  as  it  was  wiped  dry,  it  took  fire, 
and  burnt  in  the  same  manner  as  phosphorus ;  when 
melted  under  naphtha,  it  was  found  to  differ  from  phos- 
phorus, in  being  much  deeper  coloured,  perfectly  opaque, 
and  very  brittle.  Its  fusibility  was  nearly  the  same, 
and,  like  common  phosphorus,  it  was  perfectly  non- 
conducting. 

In  experin>ents  upon  the  union  of  potassium  with 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  the  heat  is  so  intense,  that  when 
larger  quantities  than  a  few  grains  are  used,  the  glass 
tubes  are  uniformly  fused  or  broken  in  pieces,  and  in 
consequence  I  have  not  been  able  to  operate  upon  such 
a  scale,  as  to  make  an  accurate  examination  of  the  sub* 
stances  just  described,  and  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  they  absorb  in  being  converted  into  acid. 
Metallic  vessels  of  course  cannot  be  employed ;  but  I 
intend  to  try  tubes  of  porcelain,  in  a  further  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject 

It  is  evident  that  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  sepa- 
rated in  these  processes,  are  not  in  their  common  state ; 
and  the  phenomena  would  certainly  incline  one  to 
believe  that  they  are  less  oxygenated.  It  may,  I  know, 
be  said,  that  it  is  possible  that  they  are  merely  combined 
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with  more  hydrogen,  and  that  the  sulphur  in  this  state 
is  analogous  to  the  hydrogenated  sulphur  of  Berthollet, 
and  to  the  alcohol  of  sulphur  of  Lampadius. 

But  when  I  decompounded  dry  sulphuret  of  potash 
by  muriatic  acid,  of  the  same  kind  as  had  been  used 
for  decompounding  the  sulphuret  of  potassium,  the  sub- 
stance produced  seemed  to  be  merely  in  that  form,  in 
which,  according  to  the  able  researches  of  Dr.  Thomson, 
it  is  combined  with  water;  and  notwithstanding  the 
ingenious   experiments  of  M.  A.  Berthollet  and  M. 
Robiquet,*  the  nature  of  the  substance  produced  during 
the  passage  of  sulphm*  over  ignited  charcoal  is  far  from 
being  fully  ascertained.     In  a  series  of  experiments, 
which  my  brother,  Mr.  John  Davy,  had  the  goodness 
to  undertake,  at  my  request,  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  on  the  action  of  sulphur  on  charcoal, 
the  products  were  found  to  be  very  different,  according 
as  the  charcoal  employed  differed  in  its  nature.     In  an 
instance,  in  which  imperfectly  made  charcoal  was  em- 
ployed, the  liquor  that  passed  over  left  by  combustion  a 
residuum  that  had  all  the  properties  of  carbonaceous 
matter,    which  agrees  with  the  observations  of  MM. 
Desormes  and  Clement  ;t  but  when  the  charcoal  had 
been  well  burnt,  there  was  no  such  residuum  produced. 
It  was  found,  that  the  same  charcoal  might  be  employed 
in  a  number  of  processes  till  it  was  nearly  entirely  con- 
sumed, and  that  the  sulphur,  not  rendered  liquid,  might 
be  used  for  several  operations.     In  all  cases  mixtures  off 

*  Annales  de  Chimie,  1807,  p.  144.  148. 

t  [That  it  is  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  carbon,  is  confirmed  by  later 
researches.] 

X  Five  measures  of  the  mixed  gas,  agitated  with  solution  of  potash, 
left  a  residuum  of  3*6.  These  were  detonated  with  5'6  of  oxygen ;  the 
whole  diminution  was  to  6,  of  this  residuum  2*5  appeared  to  be  carbonic 
acid. 

L  2 
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sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  and  hydroearbonate  were 
evolved. 

I  particularly  examined  a  specimen  of  the  liquor 
which  had  been  obtained  in  the  last  process  from  char- 
coal that  had  been  often  used.  It  was  a  non-conductor 
of  electricity,  and  when  the  Voltaic  spark  "was  taken  in 
it,  did  not  evolve  gas  with  more  rapidity  than  sulphur ; 
and  this  gas  proved  to  be  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Supposing  the  liquor  to  contain  hydrogen  in  consider- 
able quantities,  I  conceived  that  it  must  be  decomposed 
by  oxymuriatic  acid ;  but  it  merely  absorbed  this  sub- 
stance, depositing  crystals  of  common  sulphur,  and 
becoming  a  fluid  similar  to  the  sulphuretted  muriatic 
acid;  though  when  water  was  introduced,  hydrated 
sulphur  was  instantly  formed,  and  muriatic  acid  gas 
evolved. 

From  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  formed  by  the 
combustion  of  the  carburetted  inflammable  gas,  pro* 
duced  in  the  operation  of  the  action  of  well  burnt  char- 
coal upon  sulphur,  it  may  be  conceived  to  contain 
oxygen.  This  circumstance,  and  the  fact  that  no 
hydrate  of  sulphur  or  muriatic  acid  gas  is  formed  by  the 
operation  of  oxymuriatic  acid  upon  the  liquor,  but  com- 
mon sulphur  precipitated ;  are  in  favour  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  sulphur  in  this  liquor  contains  less  oxygen 
than  in  its  common  state.  This  idea  has  likewise 
occurred  to  Dr.  M arcet,  who  is  engaged  in  some  ex- 
periments on  the  subject,  and  from  whose  skill  and 
accuracy,  further  elucidations  of  it  may  be  expected. 

TTT.  Further  Inquiries  respectinff  Carbonaceous  Matter. 
On  the  idea  which  I  have  stated,*  that  the  diamond 

*  [Page  174.] 
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may  consist  of  the  carbonaceous  matter  combined  with 
a  little  oxygen,  I  exposed  charcoal  intensely  ignited, 
by  Voltaic  electricity,*  to  nitrogen,  conceiving  it  pos- 
sible that  if  this  body  was  an  oxide,  containing  oxygen 
very  intimately  combined,  it  might  part  with  it  in  small 
proportions  to  carbonaceous  matter,  and  give  an  im- 
portant result. 

The  charcoal  which  had  been  made  with  great  care, 
was  preserved  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  state  of 
ignition,  in  which  platina  instantly  fused.  It  did  not 
appear  to  change  in  its  visible  properties ;  but  a  small 
quantity  of  black  sublimate,  which  proved  to  be  nothing 
more  than  finely  divided  carbonaceous  matter,  collected 
in  an  arborescent  state  upon  the  platina  wire  to  which 
the  charcoal  was  attached.  The  gas  had  increased  in 
volume  one-sixth ;  but  this  was  owing  to  the  evolution 
of  carburretted  inflammable  gas  from  the  charcoal ;  the 
pitrogen  was  unchanged  in  quantity,  and  as  far  as  my 
examination  could  go,  in  quality.  The  points  of  the 
charcoal  where  the  heat  had  been  intense,  were  rather 
harder  than  before  the  experiment 

I  have  mentioned,!  that  charcoal,  even  when  strongly 
ignited,  is  incapable  of  decomposing  corrosive  sublimate. 
When  charcoal,  in  a  state  of  ignition,  is  brought  in 
contact  with  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  the  combustion  in- 
stantly ceases.  I  electrified  two  pieces  of  charcoal  in  a 
globe  filled  with  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  which  had  been 
introduced  after  exhaustion  of  the  globe.  They  were 
preserved,  for  nearly  an  hour,  in  intense  ignition,  by  the 
same  means  that  had  been  employed  in  the  experiment 

*  The  apparatns  was  the  same  aa  that  referred  to  p.  160.  The 
power  employed  was  that  of  the  battery  of  500  belonging  to  the 
Royal  Institution. 

t  [Page  202.] 
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on  nitrogen.  At  first,  white  fumes  arose,  probably  prin- 
cipally fi-om  the  formation  of  common  muriatic  acid  gas, 
by  the  action  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  charcoal  upon  the 
oxymuriatic  acid,  and  the  combination  of  the  gas  so 
produced,  with  aqueous  vapour  in  the  globe ;  but  this 
e£Pect  soon  ceased.  At  the  end  of  the  process,  the  oxy- 
muriatic acid  gas  was  found  unaltered  in  its  properties, 
and  copper  leaf  burnt  in  it  with  a  vivid  light.  The 
charcoal  did  not  perceptibly  differ  from  the  charcoal 
that  had  been  exposed  to  nitrogen.  My  view  in  making 
this  experiment,  was  to  ascertain  whether  some  new 
combination  of  carbonaceous  matter  with  oxygen  might 
not  be  formed  in  the  process,  and  I  hoped  likewise  to 
be  able  to  free  charcoal  entirely  from  combined  hydrogen, 
and  from  alkaline  and  earthy  matter,  supposing  they 
existed  in  it,  not  fully  combined  with  oxygen.  That 
hydrogen  must  have  separated  in  the  experiment,  it  is 
not  possible  to  doubt,  and  on  evaporating  the  deposit  on 
the  sides  of  the  globe,  which  was  in  very  minute  quan- 
tity, and  acted  like  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  it  left  a 
perceptible  saline  residuum,* 

rV.  Further  Inquiries  respecting  Muriatic  Acid. 

The  experiments  on  muriatic  acid,  which  I  have 
already  had  the  honour  of  laying  before  the  Society,  shew 
that  the  ideas  which  had  been  formerly  entertained  re* 
specting  the  difference  between  the  muriatic  acid  and 
the  oxymuriatic  acid  are  not  correct.     They  prove  that 

*  Charcoal,  over  which  sulphur  has  been  passed,  as  in  the  experiments, 
page  219,  as  has  been  shown  by  M.  A.  Berthollet,  contains  sulphur, and 
this  I  find  after  being  heated  to  whiteness ;  such  charcoal  is  a  conductor 
of  electricity,  and  does  not  differ  in  its  external  properties  from  common 
charcoal. 
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Qiuriatic  acid  gas  is  a  compound  of  a  substance^  which 
as  yet  has  never  been  procured  in  an  uncombined  state, 
and  fiom  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  water,  and  that 
oxymuriatic  acid  is  composed  of  the  same  substance, 
(free  from  water)  united  to  oxygen.  They  likewise 
prove,  that  when  bodies  are  oxidated  in  muriatic  acid 
gas,  it  is  by  a  decomposition  of  the  water  contained  in 
that  substance,  and  when  they  are  oxidated  in  oxymuri- 
atic acid,  it  is  by  combination  with  the  oxygen  in  that 
body,  and  in  both  cases  there  b  always  a  union  of  the 
peculiar  unknown  substance,  the  dry  muriatic  acid  with 
the  oxidated  body. 

Of  all  known  substances  belonging  to  the  class  of 
acids,  the  dry  muriatic  acid  is  that  which  seems  to  pos- 
sess the  strongest  and  most  extensive  powers  of  combi- 
nation. It  unites  with  all  acid  matters  that  have  been 
experimented  upon,  except  carbonic  acid,  and  with  all 
oxides  (including  water),  and  all  inflammable  substances 
that  have  been  tried,  except  those  which  appear  to  be 
elementary,  carbonaceous  matter  and  the  metals ;  and 
should  its  basis  ever  be  separated  in  the  pure  form,  it 
will  probably  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  i^nts  in 
chemistry. 

I  have  lately  made  several  new  attempts  to  procure 
uncombined  dry  muriatic  acid;  but  they  have  been  all 
unsuccessful. 

I  heated  intensely,  in  an  iron  tube,  silex  in  a  very 
minute  state  of  division,  and  muriate  of  soda  that  had 
been  fused ;  but  there  was  not  the  smallest  quantity  of 
gas  evolved.  In  this  case,  the  silex  had  been  ignited  to 
whiteness  before  it  was  used ;  but  when  silex  in  its  com- 
mon state  was  employed,  or  when  aqueous  vapour  was 
passed  over  a  mixture  of  dry  silex  and  dry  salt  in  a 
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porcelain  tube^  muriatic  acid  gas  was  developed  with 
great  rapidity. 

I  have  stated,*  that  a  sublimate  is  formed  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  olive-coloured  oxide  of  boracium  in  oxy- 
muriatic  acid.  On  the  idea  that  this  might  be  boracic 
acid,  and  that  dry  muriatic  acid  might  be  separated  in 
the  process,  I  examined  the  circumstances  of  the  ex- 
periment ;  but  I  found  the  sublimate  to  be  a  compound 
of  boracic  and  muriatic  acid,  similar  to  the  compound 
of  muriatic  and  phosphoric  acid. 

I  heated  freshly  sublimed  muriate  of  ammonia  with 
potassium;  when  the  quantities  were  equal,  as  much 
hydrogen  gas  was  developed  as  is  generated  by  the  ac- 
tion of  water  on  potassium;  much  ammonia  was  evolved^ 
and  muriate  of  potash  formed ;  when  the  potassium  was 
to  the  muriate  as  4  to  1,  less  hydrogen  appeared,  and  a 
triple  compound  of  muriatic  acid,  ammonia,  and  potas- 
sium, or  its  protoxide  was  formed,  which  was  of  a  dark 
gray  colour,  and  gave  ammonia  and  muriate  of  potash 
by  the  action  of  water.  There  was  not  the  slightest  in- 
dication of  the  decomposition  of  the  acid  in  the  ex- 
periment. The  process,  in  which  this  decomposition 
may  be  most  reasonably  conceived  to  take  place,  is 
in  the  combustion  of  potassium  in  the  phosphuretted 
muriatic  acid,  deprived  by  simple  distillation  with  potas- 
sium of  as  much  phosphorus  as  possible.  I  am  prepar- 
ing an  apparatus  for  performing  this  experiment,  in  a 
manner  which,  I  hope,  will  lead  to  distinct  conclusions. 

♦  [Page  180.1 
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THE  BAKERIAN  LECTURE  FOR  1809.  ON  SOME  NEW 
ELECTRO  -  CHEMICAL  RESEARCHES,  ON  VARIOUS  OB- 
JECTS, PARTICULARLY  THE  METALLIC  BODIES,  FROM 
THE  ALKALIES,  AND  EARTHS,  AND  ON  SOME  COMBI- 
NATIONS OF  HYDROGEN  * 


I.  Introduction. 

I  HATE  employed  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  time 
that  has  elapsed,  since  the  last  session  of  the  Royal 
Society,  in  pursuing  the  train  of  experimental  inquiries 
on  the  application  of  electricity  to  chemistry,  the  com- 
mencement and  progress  of  which,  this  learned  body 
has  done  me  the  honour  to  publish  in  their  Transac- 
tions. 

In  this  communication,  I  shall,  as  formerly,  state  the 
results.  I  hope  they  will  be  found  to  lead  to  some 
views  and  applications,  not  unconnected  with  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Bakerian  Lecture :  and  though  many  of 
them  are  far  firom  having  attained  that  precision,  and 
distinctness,  which  I  could  "wish ;  yet  still  I  flatter  my- 
self, that  they  will  afford  elucidations  of  some  important 
and  abstruse  departments  of  chemistry,  and  tend  to  faci- 
litate the  progress  of  philosophical  truth. 

[*  From  PhiL  Trans,  for  1810.   Read  before  Royal  Society,  Nov.  16th, 
18C9.] 
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IL   Some  new  Experiments  on  the  Metals  of  the  fixed 

Alkalies, 

In  the  paper^  in  which  I  first  made  known  potassium 
and  sodium  to  the  Royal  Society,  I  ventured  to  con- 
sider these  bodies,  according  to  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  as  undecompounded,  and  potash  and  soda  as 
metallic  oxides,  capable  of  being  decomposed  and  re- 
composed,  like  other  bodies  of  this  class,  and  with  similar 
phenomena. 

Since  that  time,  various  repetitions  of  the  most  obvious 
of  the  experiments  on  this  subject  have  been  made  in 
diflFerent  parts  of  Europe.  The  generality  of  enlightened 
chemists,  have  expressed  themselves  satisfied  both  with 
the  experiments,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  fi*om  them: 
but  as  usually  happens  in  a  state  of  activity  in  science, 
and  when  the  objects  of  inquiry  are  new,  and  removed 
from  the  common  order  of  facts,  some  inquirers  have 
given  hypothetical  explanations  of  the  phenomena,  dif- 
ferent from  those  I  adopted. 

MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  as  I  have  mentioned 
on  a  former  occasion,  suppose  potassium  and  sodium  to 
be  compounds  of  potash  and  soda,  with  hydrogen;  a 
similar  opinion  seems  to  be  entertained  by  M.  Ritter. 
M.  Curaudau*  affects  to  consider  them  as  combinations 
of  charcoal,  or  of  charcoal  and  hydrogen  with  the  alka- 
lies ;  and  an  inquirer  f  in  our  own  country,  regards  them 
as  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 

I  shall  examine  such  of  these  notions  only,  as  have 
been  connected  with  experiments,  and  I  shall  not  oc- 

*  JcramBl  de  PhysiqiM.  June,  1806. 

t  NichoUon'B  Journal,  August,  1809,  p.  268. 
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capy  the  time  of  the  Society  with  any  criticisms  on 
matters  of  mere  speculation. 

In  my  two  last  communications^  I  have  given  an  ac- 
count of  various  experiments  on  the  action  of  potassium 
lipon  ammonia,  the  process  from  which  MM.  Gay 
Lussac  and  Thenard  derive  their  inferences.  At  the 
time  that  these  papers  were  written,  I  had  seen  no  other 
account  of  the  experiments  of  the  French  chemists, 
than  one  given  in  a  number  of  the  Moniteur,  and  as 
this  was  merely  a  sketch,  which  I  conceived  might  be 
imperfect,  I  did  not  enter  into  a  minute  examination  of 
it.  I  have  since  seen  a  detail  of  their  inquiry  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Mem.  d' Arcueil,  a  copy  of  which 
M.  Bertholiet  has  had  the  goodness  to  send  me,  and 
the  publication  of  which  is  dated  June  7,  1809;  and 
from  this  detail,  it  seems  that  they  still  retain  their 
opinion  ;  but  upon  precisely  the  same  grounds  as  those 
to  which  I  have  before  referred.  That  no  step  of  the 
discussion  may  be  lost  to  the  society,  I  shall  venture  to 
state  fully  their  method  of  operation,  and  of  reasoning. 

They  say  that  they  heated  potassium*  in  ammonia, 
and  they  found  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammonia 
was  absorbed,  and  hydrogen  produced;  and  that  the 
potassium  became  converted  into  an  olive-coloured  fusi- 
ble substance ;  by  heating  this  substance  strongly,  they 
obtained  three-fifihs  of  the  ammonia  again,  two-fifths 
as  ammonia,  one-fifth  as  hydrogen  and  nitrogen;  by 
^ding  a  little  water  to  the  residuum,  they  procured  the 
remaining  two-fifths,  and  found  in  the  vessel  in  which 
the  operation  was  carried  on,  nothing  but  potash. 
Again,  it  is  stated,  that  by  heating  a  new  quantity  of 
metal  with  the  ammonia  disengaged  from  the  fusible 
substance,  they  again  obtained  hydrogen,  and  an  ab- 

*  Mem.  d'Areaeily  torn.  it.  p.  309. 
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sorption  of  the  ammonia ;  and  by  carrying  on  the  opera- 
tion, they  affirm,  that  they  can  procure  from  a  given 
quantity  of  ammonia,  more  than  its  volume  of  hydrogen. 

Whence,  they  ask,  can  the  hydrogen  proceed?  shall 
it  be  admitted  that  it  is  from  the  ammonia?  But  this, 
say  they,  is  impossible ;  for  all  the  ammonia  is  repro- 
duced. It  must  then  come  from  the  water  which  may 
be  supposed  to  be  in  the  ammonia,  or  from  the  metal  it- 
self. But  the  experiments  of  M.  Berthollet,  jun.,  prove 
that  ammonia  does  not  contain  any  sensible  quantity  of 
water.  Therefore,  say  they,  the  hydrogen  gas  must  be 
produced  from  the  metal ;  and  as  when  this  gas  is  sepa- 
rated, the  metal  is  transformed  into  potash,  the  metal 
appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  combination  of  hy- 
drogen and  that  alkali. 

It  is  obvious,  that  even  supposing  the  statement  of 
these  gentlemen  correct,  their  conclusions  may  be  easily 
controverted.  They  affirm  that  all  the  ammonia  is  re- 
produced ;  but  they  do  not  obtain  it  without  the  addi- 
tion of  water.  And  of  the  oxygen  which  this  wotild 
give  to  the  potassium,  and  of  the  hydrogen  which  it 
might  furnish,  to  reproduce  the  ammonia,  they  take  no 
notice. 

I  have  shewn,  by  numerous  experiments,  many  of 
which  have  been  repeated  before  members  of  this 
society,  that  the  results  obtained  by  applying  heat  to  the 
frisible  substance,  are  very  different  from  those  stated  by 
the  ingenious  French  chemists,  when  the  operations  are 
conducted  in  a  refined  and  accurate  manner. 

In  proportion  as  more  precautions  are  taken  to  pre- 
vent moisture  from  being  communicated  to  it,  so  in 
proportion  is  less  ammonia  regenerated;  and  I  have 
seldom  obtained  as  much  as  y\y  of  the  quanti^  ab- 
sorbed.   And  I  have  never  procured  hydrogen  and 
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nitrogen^  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  exist  in  am- 
monia ;  but  there  has  been  always  an  excess  of  nitrogen. 

The  processes-  which  I  have  detailed  in  the  last 
Bakerian  Lecture^  and  in  the  appendix  to  it,  shew  this ; 
and  they  likewise  shew  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
potassium  is  always  revived. 

I  have  lately  performed  the  experiments,  in  a  manner 
which  I  proposed,  page  458  of  the  last  volume  of  the 
Transactions,*  and  the  results  have  been  very  satisfac- 
tory ;  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  question  of  the  nature 
of  potassium. 

I  employed  a  tube  of  platina  bored  fix>m  a  single 
piece,  which  having  a  stop-cock  and  adaptor  of 
brass,  connected  with  the  mercurial  apparatus,  could  be 
used  as  a  retort ;  the  potassium  was  employed  in  quan- 
tities of  from  3  to  4  grains,  and  the  absorption  of  am- 
f  monia  conducted  as  usual,  in  a  retort  of  glass  free  from 

metallic  oxides,  and  in  a  tray  of  platina. 

In  some  of  the  processes,  in  which  the  heat  was 
rapidly  applied,  some  of  the  gray  matter,  which  I  have 
formerly  described  as  a  pyrophorus,  passed  over  in  dis- 
tillation, and  in  those  cases,  there  was  a  considerable 
deficiency  of  hydrogen,  as  well  as  nitrogen,  in  the 
results  of  the  experiment ;  but  when  the  heat  was  veiy 
slowly  raised,  the  loss  was  much  less  considerable,  and 
in  several  cases,  I  obtained  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
potassium  which  had  been  employed;  and  very  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  existing  in  the  ammonia  that 
had  been  acted  upon. 

I  shall  give  an  account  of  one  process,  conducted 

with  scrupulous  attention.     The  barometer  was  30*2  in., 

!  thermometer  at  54^  Fahrenheit     Three  grains  and  a 

half  of  potassium  were  heated  in  12  cubical  inches  of 

*  [Page  213.] 
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ammonia,  7'5  were  absorbed,  and  3*2  of  hydrogen 
evolved*  The  fusible  substance  was  not  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  but  was  covered  with  dry  mercury,  and 
immediately  introduced  into  the  tube,  which  with  its 
adaptors  was  exhausted,  and  filled  with  hydn^n. 
They  contained  together  -^  of  a  cubical  inch.  The 
heat  was  very  slowly  applied  by  means  of  a  fire  of 
charcoal,  till  the  tube  was  ignited  to  whiteness.  Nine 
cubical  inches  of  gas  were  given  off,  and  J  of  a  cubical 
inch  remained  in  the  retort  and  adaptors.  Of  the  9 
cubical  inches,  ^  of  a  cubical  inch  was  ammonia,  10 
measures  of  the  permanent  gas,  mixed  witii  7*5  of  oxy- 
gen, and  acted  upon  by  the  electrical  spark,  left  a  resi- 
duum of  7*5.  The  quantity  of  potassium  formed  was 
Such  as  to  generate  by  its  action  upon  water  three 
cubical  inches  and  -^j^  of  hydrc^n  gas. 

Now  if  this  experiment  be  calculated  tipon,  it  will  be 
found,  that  7*5— '2  =  to  7*3  of  ammonia,  by  its  electri- 
cal decomposition,  would  afford  about  13*1  of  permanent 
gas,  containing  3*4  of  nitrogen,  and  9*7  of  hydrogen. 
But  the  3*2  cubical  inches  of  hydrogen,  evolved  in  the 
first  part  of  the  process,  added  to  the  5*8  evolved  in 
the  second  part  of  the  process  ss  9 ;  and  the  nitrogen 
in  the  8*8  cubical  inches  of  gas,  (or  the  9  —  '2  of  am- 
monia,) will  be  about  3 ;  and  if  we  estimate  *34  of  hy- 
drc^n,  and  *16  of  nitrogen  in  the  *5  remaining  in  the 
retort ;  there  will  be  very  little  difference  in  the  results 
of  the  analysis  of  ammonia  by  electricity,  and  by  the 
action  of  potassium ;  and  calculating  upon  -^^  of  hydro- 
gen pre-existing  in  the  tube  and  adaptors,  the  losa  of 
hydrogen  will  be  found  proportionally  rather  greater 
than  that  of  nitrogen. 

In  another  experiment,  in  which  3  grains  of  potassium 
were  employed  in  the  same  manner,  6*78  cubical  inches 
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of  ammonia  were  found  to  be  absorbed^  and  2*48  of 
hydrogen  only  generated.  The  distillation  was  per- 
formed, the  adaptors  and  tube  being  full  of  common  air : 
8  cubical  inches  of  gas  were  produced ;  and  there  must 
have  remained  in  the  tubes  and  adaptors  the  same 
quantity  of  residual  air  as  in  the  process  last  described. 

The  8  cubical  inches  of  gas  contained  scarcely  f  of  a 
cubical  inch  of  ammonia ;  and  the  unabsorbable  part  de- 
tonated with  oxygen,  in  the  proportion  of  11  to  6,  gave  a 
residuum  of  7*5.  The  barometer  was  at  30*2  in.,  thermo* 
meter  at  52^  Fahrenheit  Dr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Allen,  and 
Mr.  Pepys  were  present  during  the  whole  of  these 
operations,  and  kindly  assisted  in  the  progress  of  them. 

Now  6*78  —  '4  of  ammonia  =  6'38,  and  this  quantity 
of  gas  decomposed  by  electricity,  would  afford  11*4  of 
permanent  gas,  consisting  of  2*9  nitrogen,  and  8*5  hy- 
drogen ;  bat  there  are  produced  in  this  experiment,  of 
hydrogen  2*48  in  the  first  operation,  and  4*28  in  the 
second,  and  considering  the  nitrogen  in  the  permanent 
gas  as  3*32,  '8  must  be  subtracted  for  the  common  air ; 
which  would  give  2*52  for  the  nitrogen  generated;  and 
to  these  must  be  added,  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen  in  the  tubes  and  adaptors. 

The  quantity  of  potassium  regenerated  was  sufficient 
to  produce  2*9  cubical  inches  of  hydrogen. 

In  all  experiments  of  this  kind,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  black  matter  separated,  during  the  time  the  potassium 
in  the  tube  was  made  to  act  upon  water. 

This  substance  was  examined.  It  was  in  the  state  of 
a  fine  powder.  It  had  the  lustre  of  plumbago ;  it  was 
a  conductor  of  electricity.  When  it  was  heated,  it  took 
fire  at  a  temperature  below  ignition ;  and  after  combus- 
tion, nothing  remained  but  minutely  divided  platina. 

I  exposed  some  of  it  to  heat  in  a  retort,  coixtaimng 
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oxygen  gas ;  there  was  a  diminution  of  the  gas ;  and  a 
small  quantity  of  moisture  condensed  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  retort,  which  proved  to  be  mere  water. 

I  made  two  or  three  experiments,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  this  substance  formed,  and  to 
determine  more  fully  its  nature.  I  found  that  in  the 
process  in  which  from  3  to  4  grains  of  potassium  were 
made  to  act  upon  ammonia  in  a  vessel  of  platina,  and 
afterwards  distilled  in  contact  with  platina,  there  were 
always  from  4  to  6  grains  of  this  powder  formed ;  but  I 
have  advanced  no  further  in  determining  its  nature, 
than  in  ascertaining,  that  it  is  platina  combined  with  a 
minute  quantity  of  matter,  which  affords  water  by  com- 
bustion in  oxygen. 

In  the  processes  on  the  action  of  potassium  and  am- 
monia, in  which  iron  tubes  were  used,  as  appears  from 
the  experiments  detailed  in  the  last  Bakerian  Lecture, 
and  the  appendix,  there  is  always  a  loss  of  nitrogen,  a 
conversion  of  a  portion  of  potassium  into  potash,  and  a 
production  of  hydrogen.  When  copper  tubes  are  em- 
ployed, the  hydrogen  bears  a  smaller  proportion  to  the 
nitrogen ;  and  more  potassium  is  revived. 

In  these  experiments,  in  which  platina  has  been  used, 
there  is  little  or  no  loss  of  potassium  on  nitrogen ;  but 
a  loss,  smaller  or  greater,  of  hydrc^en. 

It  will  be  askedf  on  what  do  these  circumstances  de- 
pend ?  Does  the  affinity  of  certain  metals  for  potassium 
prevent  it  from  gaining  oxygen  from  ammonia,  and  do 
platina  and  copper  combine  with  a  small  quantity  of 
hydrogen,  or  its  basis  ?  Or  are  there  some  sources  of 
inaccuracy  in  those  processes,  in  which  nitrc^n  has 
appeared  to  be  decomposed  ?  The  discussion  of  these 
difficult  problems  will  be  considered  in  that  part  of  this 
lecture,  in  which  the  nature  of  ammonia  will  be  illustra- 
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ted  by  some  new  experiments.  The  object  of  the  present 
part  of  the  inquiry  is  the  demonstration  of  a  part  of 
chemical  doctrine,  no  less  important  and  fundamental 
to  a  great  mass  of  reasoning,  namely,  that  by  the  opera- 
tion of  potassium  upon  ammonia,  it  is  not  a  metallic 
body  that  is  decompounded,  but  the  volatile  alkali,  and 
that  the  hydrogen  produced  does  not  arise  from  the 
potassium,  as  is  asserted  by  the  French  chemists,  but 
from  the  ammonia^  as  I  have  always  supposed;  the 
potassium  in  the  most  refined  experiments  is  recovered, 
but  neither  the  ammonia  nor  its  elements  can  be  re- 
produced, except  by  introducing  a  new  body,  which 
contains  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

I  have  made  an  experiment  upon  the  action  of  sodium 
on  ammonia,  with  the  same  precautions  as  in  the  expe- 
riments just  detailed,  a  tray  and  the  same  tube  of  platina 
being  employed. 

3^\  grains  of  sodium  I  found  absorbed  9*1  of  ammo- 
nia, and  produced  about  4*5  of  hydrogen,  and  the  fusi- 
ble substance,  which  was  very  similar  to  that  from 
potassium,  distilled,  did  not  give  off  ^^  of  the  ammonia 
that  had  disappeared,  and  this  small  quantity  I  am 
inclined  to  attribute  to  the  presence  of  moisture.  The 
permanent  gas  produced  equalled  twelve  cubical  inches, 
and  by  detonation  with  oxygen,  proved  to  consist  of 
nearly  two  of  hydrogen,  to  one  of  nitrogen.  Sodium 
was  regenerated,  but  an  accident  prevented  me  from 
ascertaining  the  quantity. 

Whoever  will  consider  with  attention  the  more 
visible  phenomena  of  the  action  of  sodium  on  ammonia, 
cannot,  I  conceive,  fail  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  the 
volatile  alkali,  and  not  the  metal  which  is  decomposed 
in  this  process. 

As  sodium  does  not  act  so  violently  upon  oxygen  as 
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potassium ;  and  as  soda  does  not  absorb  water  &om  the 
atmosphere,  with  nearly  so  much  rapidity  as  potash, 
sodium  can  be  introduced  into  ammonia,  much  freer 
from  moisture,  than  potassium.  Hence,  when  it  is 
heated  in  ammonia,  there  is  no  efiervescence,  or  at  least 
one  scarcely  perceptible.  Its  tint  changes  to  bright 
azure,  and  from  bright  azure  to  olive  green ;  it  becomes 
quietly  and  silently  converted  into  the  frtsible  substance, 
which  forms  upon  the  sur&ce,  and  then  flows  off  into 
the  tray.  It  emits  no  elastic  fluid,  and  gains  its  new 
form,  evidently,  by  combining  with  one  part  of  the  ele- 
mentary matter  of  amimonia,  whilst  another  part  is 
suffered  to  escape  in  the  form  of  hydrogen. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  a  very 
minute  experimental  examination  of  the  opinion  of  M. 
Curaudau,  that  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  are  composed 
of  the  alkalies  merely  united  to  charcocd ;  the  investi- 
gation upon  which  he  has  founded  his  conclusions,  is 
neither  so  refined,  nor  so  difiicult,  as  that  which  has 
been  just  examined.  This  gentleman  has  been  misled 
by  the  existence  of  charcoal,  as  an  accidental  constituent 
in  the  metals  he  employed,  in  a  manner  much  more 
obvious,  than  that  in  which  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and 
Thenard  have  been  mbled  by  the  moisture  which  inter- 
fered with  their  results. 

M.  Curaudau  states,  that  when  sodium  is  oxidated, 
carbonic  acid  is  formed.  This  I  have  never  found  to 
be  the  case,  except  when  the  sodium  was  covered  by  a 
film  of  naphtha.  I  burnt  two  grains  of  sodium  in  8 
cubical  inches  of  oxygen :  nearly  two  cubical  inches  of 
oxygen  were  absorbed,  and  soda  in  a  state  of  extreme 
dryness,  so  that  it  could  not  be  liquified  by  a  heat 
below  redness,  formed.  This  soda  did  not  give  out  an 
atom  of  carbonic  acid,  during  its  solution  in  muriatic 
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acid.  Three  grains  of  sodium  were  made  to  act  upon 
water ;  they  decomposed  it  with  the  phenomena  which 
I  have  described  in  the  Bakerian  Lecture  for  1807. 
Nearly  6  cubical  inches  of  hydrogen  were  produced. 
No  charcoal  separated ;  no  carbonic  acid  was  evolved, 
or  found  dissolved  in  the  water.  Whether  the  metals 
of  potash  or  soda  were  formed  by  electricity,  or  by  the 
action  of  ignited  iron  on  the  alkalies,  the  results  were 
the  same.  When  charcoal  is  used  in  experiments  on 
potassium  or  sodium,  they  usually  contain  a  portion  of 
it  in  combination,  and  it  appears  from  M.  Curaudau's 
method  of  decomposing  the  alkalies,  that  his  metals 
must  have  been  carburets,  not  of  potash  and  soda,  but 
of  potassium  and  sodium. 

M.  Bitter's  argument  in  favour  of  potassium  and 
sodium  being  compounds  of  hydrogen,  is  their  extreme 
lightness.  This  argument  I  had  in  some  measure  an- 
ticipated, in  my  paper  on  the  decomposition  of  the 
earths ;  no  one  is  more  easily  answered.  Sodium  ab- 
sorbs much  more  oxygen  than  potassium,  and  on  the 
hypothesis  of  hydrogenation,  must  contain  much  more 
hydrogen ;  yet,  though  soda  is  said  to  be  lighter  than 
potash,  in  the  proportion  of  13  to  17  nearly ,''1'  yet  sodium 
is  heavier  than  potassium  in  the  proportion  of  9  to  7  at 
least. 

On  the  theory  which  I  have  adopted,  this  circumstance 
is  what  ought  to  be  expected.  Potassium  has  a  much 
stronger  affinity  for  oxygen  than  sodium,  and  must  con- 
dense it  much  more;  and  the  resulting  higher  specific 
gravity  of  the  combination  is  a  necessary  consequence. 

M.  Ritter  has  stated,  that  of  all  the  metallic  sub- 
stances he  tried  for  producing  potassium  by  negative 
Voltaic  electricity,  tellurium  was  the  only  one  by  which 

*  Hatienfratz,  AniuJ.  de  Chim.  torn,  xxyiii.  p.  U. 
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he  could  not  procure  it.  And  he  states  the  very  curious 
fact,  that  when  a  circuit  of  electricity  is  completed  in 
water,  by  means  of  two  surfaces  of  tellurium,  oxygen  is 
given  off  at  the  positive  surface ;  no  hydrogen  at  the 
negative  surface,  but  a  brown  powder,  which  he  regards 
as  a  hydruret  of  tellurium,  is  formed  and  separates 
from  it;  and  he  conceives  that  the  reason  why  tel- 
lurium prevents  the  metallization  of  potash  is,  that 
it  has  a  stronger  attraction  for  hydrogen  than  that 
alkali. 

These  circumstances  of  the  action  of  tellurium  upon 
water  are  so  different  from  those  presented  by  the  action 
of  other  metals,  that  they  can  hardly  fail  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  chemical  inquirers.  I  have  made  some 
experiments  on  the  subject,  and  on  the  action  of  tellu- 
rium on  potassium,  and  I  find  that  instead  of  proving 
that  potassium  is  a  compound  of  potash  and  hydrogen, 
they  confirm  the  idea  of  its  being  as  yet,  like  other 
metals,  undecompounded. 

When  tellurium  is  made  the  positive  surface  in  water, 
oxygen  is  given  off;  when  it  is  made  the  negative  sur- 
face, the  voltaic  power,  being  from  a  battery  composed 
of  a  number  of  plates  exceeding  300,  a  purple  fluid  is 
seen  to  separate  from  it,  and  diffuse  itself  through  the 
water ;  the  water  gradually  becomes  opaque  and  turbid, 
and  at  last  deposits  a  brown  powder.  The  purple  fluid 
IS,  I  find,  a  solution  of  a  compound  of  tellurium  and 
hydrogen  in  water ;  which,  in  being  difiused,  is  acted 
upon  by  the  oxygen  of  the  common  air,  dissolved  in  the 
water,  and  gradually  loses  a  part  of  its  hydrogen,  and 
becomes  a  solid  hydruret  of  tellurium.  The  compound 
of  hydrogen  and  tellurium  produced  at  the  negative 
pole,  when  uncombined,  is  gaseous  at  common  tempera- 
tures, and  when  muriatic  acid,  or  sulphuric  acid  are 
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present  in  the  water,  it  is  not  dissolved,  but  is  given  off, 
and  may  be  collected  and  examined. 

I  acted  upon  potash  by  means  of  a  surface  of  tellu- 
rium, negatively  electrified,  by  a  part  of  the  large  Voltaic 
apparatus  lately  constructed  on  a  new  plan  in  the  labo- 
ratory of  the  Royal  Institution,  an  account  of  which, 
with  figures,  will  be  found  annexed  to  this  paper.  1000 
double  plates  were  used.  The  potash  was  in  the  com- 
mon state,  as  to  dryness.  There  was  a  most  violent 
action,  and  a  solution  of  the  tellurium,  with  much  heat^ 
and  a  metallic  mass,  not  unlike  nickel  in  colour,  was 
formed ;  which,  when  touched  by  water,  did  not  inflame 
nor  effervesce,  but  rendered  the  water  of  a  beautifiil 
purple  colour,  and  when  thrown  into  water,  entirely  dis- 
solved, making  a  bright  purple  tincture.  It  immedi- 
ately occurred  to  me,  that  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen, 
which  in  common  cases  would  have  been  furnished 
firom  the  decomposition  of  the  water,  had  in  this  in- 
stance combined  with  the  tellurium,  and  that  the  tettu'- 
retted  hydrogen  (if  the  name  may  be  used)  had  formed 
with  the  oxidated  potassium,  i.  e.  the  potash,  a  peculiar 
compound,  soluble  in  water ;  and  this  I  found  to  be  the 
case ;  for  on  pouring  a  little  diluted  muriatic  acid  into 
the  mixture,  it  effervesced  violently,  and  gave  a  smell 
very  like  that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  metallic  tellu- 
rium was  formed  where  it  came  in  contact  with  the  air, 
and  muriate  of  potash  was  found  dissolved  in  the  mix- 
ture. 

It  seemed  evident  firom  this  fact,  that  in  the  action  of 
tellurium  negatively  electrified  upon  potash,  potassium 
was  produced  as  in  all  other  cases,  and  that  it  combined 
with  the  tellurium,  and  formed  a  peculiar  alloy ;  and 
this  opinion  was  farther  confirmed,  by  the  immediate 
action  of  potassium  upon  tellurium.    When  these  metals 
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were  gently  heated  in  a  retort  of  green  glass^  filled  with 
hydrogen  gas,  they  combined  with  great  energy,  pro- 
ducing most  vivid  heat  and  light,  and  they  composed 
an  alloy  of  a  dark  copper  hue,  brittle,  infusible  at  a  heat 
below  redness,  and  possessing  a  crystalline  fracture. 
When  the  tellurium  was  in  excess  in  this  mixture,  or 
even  nearly  equal  to  the  potassium  in  quantity,  no  by* 
drogen  was  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  alloy  upon 
water;  but  the  compound  of  telluretted  hydrogen  and 
potash  was  formed,  which  remained  dissolved  in  the 
fluid,  and  which  was  easily  decomposed  by  an  acid. 

The  very  intense  affinity  of  potassium  and  teUurium 
for  each  other,  induced  me  to  conceive  that  the  decom- 
position of  potash,  might  be  easily  effected,  by  acting  on 
the  oxide  of  tellurium  and  potash  at  the  same  time,  by 
heated  charcoal ;  and  I  soon  proved  that  this  was  the 
case.  About  100  grains  of  oxide  of  tellurium,  and  20 
of  potash,  were  mixed  with  12  grains  of  well-burnt 
charcoal  in  powder,  and  heated  in  a  green  glass  retort ; 
before  the  retort  became  red,  there  was  a  violent  action, 
much  carbonic  acid  was  given  off,  a  vivid  light  appeared 
in  the  retort,  and  there  was  found  in  it  the  alloy  of  tel- 
lurium and  potassium. 

In  attempting  to  reduce  some  oxide  of  tellurium  by 
charcoal,  which  Mr.  Hatchett  had  the  kindness  to  give 
me  for  the  purposes  of  these  experiments,  and  which 
must  have  been  precipitated  by  potash,  or  from  a  solu- 
tion in  potash,  I  found  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
alkali  adhered  to  it,  even  after  it  had  been  well  washed, 
to  produce  an  alloy  of  potassium  and  tellurium ;  but  in 
this  alloy,  the  potassium  was  in  very  small  quantity.  It 
was  of  a  steel  gray  colour,  very  brittle,  and  much  more 
fusible  than  tellurium. 

I  shall  not  arrest  the  progress  of  discussion,  by  en- 
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tering  at  present  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  properties 
of  the  aeriform  compound  of  tellurium  and  hydrogen ; 
I  shall  mention  merely  some  of  its  most  remarkable 
qualities,  and  agencies^  which,  as  will  be  shewn  towards 
the  close  of  this  paper,  tend  to  elucidate  many  points 
immediately  connected  with  the  subject  in  question.* 
The  compound  of  tellurium  and  hydrogen  is  more 
analogous  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen  than  to  any  other 
body.  The  smell  of  the  two  substances  is  almost  pre- 
cisely the  same.t  Its  aqueous  solution  is  of  a  claret 
colour ;  but  it  soon  becomes  brown,  and  deposits  tellu- 
rium, by  exposure  to  the  air.  When  disengaged  from 
an  alkaline  solution  by  muriatic  acid,  it  reddens  moist- 
ened litmus ;  but  after  being  washed  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  it  loses  this  property :  but  in  this  case  likewise 
it  is  partially  decomposed  by  the  air  in  the  water;  so 

*  [This  gas  had  not  been  preriously  known ;  the  author,  as  in  some 
other  instances,  in  bringing  it  to  light,  not  only  made  a  discovery,  but 
likewise  obtained  confirmation  of  his  views  by  its  operation  in  an  expe- 
riment adduced  to  oppose  them,  the  objector  not  having  been  aware  of 
its  existence.] 

t  In  some  experiments,  made  on  the  action  of  tellurium  and  potas- 
sium, in  the  laboratory  of  my  friend  John  George  Children,  Esq.,  of 
Tunbridge,  in  which  Mr.  Children,  Mr.  Pepys,  and  Mr.  Warburton  co- 
operated, the  analogy  between  the  two  substances  struck  us  so  forcibly, 
as  for  some  time  to  induce  us  to  conceive  that  tellurium  might  contain 
rulpkur,  not  manifested  in  any  other  way  but  by  the  action  of  Voltaic 
electricity,  or  by  potassium ;  and  some  researches  made  upon  the  habi- 
tudes of  different  metallic  sulphurets,  at  the  Voltaic  negative  surface, 
rather  confirmed  the  suspicion;  for  most  of  the  sulphurets  that  we  tried, 
which  were  conductors  of  electricity,  absorbed  hydrogen  in  the  Voltaic 
circuit.  The  gretit  improbability,  however,  of  the  circumstance  that 
sulphuric  acid,  or  sulphur  in  any  state  of  oxygenation  could  exist  in  a 
metallic  solution,  which  was  not  manifested  by  the  action  of  barytes, 
induced  me  to  resist  the  infiuence ;  and  further  researches  made  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution,  proved  that  the  substance  in  question 
was  a  new  and  singular  combination. 
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that  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  whether  the  power  is  inherent 
in  it,  or  depends  upon  the  diffusion  of  a  small  quantity 
of  muriatic  acid  through  it.  In  other  respects,  it 
resembles  a  weak  acid,  combining  with  water,  and  with 
the  alkalies.  It  precipitates  most  metallic  solutions.  It 
is  instantly  decomposed  by  oxymuriatic  acid,  depositing 
a  film,  at  first  metallic ;  but  which  is  soon  converted 
into  muriate  of  tellurium.* 

As  arsenic  has  an  a£Bnity  for  hydrogen,  it  occurred  to 
me  as  probable,  that  it  would  present  some  phenomena 
analagous  to  those  offered  by  tellurium,  in  its  action 
upon  potassium,  and  in  its  operation  upon  water,  when 
electrified. 

Arsenic  made  the  negative  surface,  in  water,  by  means 
of  a  part  of  the  new  battery,  containing  600  double 
plates,  became  dark-coloured,  and  threw  down  a  brown 
powder ;  but  it  likewise  gave  off  a  considerable  quantity 
of  inflammable  gas. 

Arsenic  negatively  electrified  in  a  solution  of  potash, 
likewise  afforded  elastic  matter;  but  in  this  the  whole 
solution  took  a  deep  tint  of  brown,  and  was  pellucid ; 
but  it  became  turbid,  and  slowly  deposited  a  brown 
powder,  by  the  action  of  an  acid.  When  arsenic  was 
made  the  negative  surface  in  contact  with  solid  potash, 
an  alloy  of  arsenic  and  potassium  was  formed  of  a  dark 
gray  colour,  and  perfectly  metallic ;  it  gave  off  arseni- 
uretted  hydrogen  by  the  action  of  water,  with  inflam- 
mation, and  deposited  a  brown  powder. 

When  potassium  and  arsenicf  were  heated  together  in 

*  From  the  remits  of  one  experiment  which  I  tried,  it  seems  that 
tellurium,  merely  by  being  heated  strongly  in  dry  hydrogen,  enters  into 
combination  with  it.  An  accident  prevented  me  from  ascertaining 
whether  the  compound  so  formed  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  described 
in  the  text. 

t  In  reasoning  upon  the  curious  experiment  of  Cadet,  of  the  pro- 
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hydrogen  gas,  they  combined  with  such  Tiolence  as  to 
produce  the  phenomena  of  inflammation,  and  an  alloy 
was  produced  of  the  same  kind  as  that  formed  by  means 
of  the  Voltaic  battery. 

As  tellurium  and  arsenic  both  combine  with  hydrogen, 
it  appeared  to  me  probable,  that  by  the  action  of  alloys 
of  potassium,  with  tellurium  and  arsenic,  upon  ammo- 
nia, some  new  phenomena  would  be  obtained,  and  pro- 
bably, still  further  proofs  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
volatile  alkali,  in  this  process  afforded ;  and  this  I  found 
was  actually  the  case. 

When  the  easily  fusible  alloy  of  tellurium  with  po- 
tassium, in  smaU  quantity,  was  heated  in  ammonia,  the 
surface  lost  its  metallic  splendour,  and  a  dark  brown  mat* 
ter  was  formed,  which  gave  ammonia  by  exposure  to 
air;  and  the  elastic  fluid,  which  was  generated  in  this 
operation,  consisted  of  four-sixths  nitrogen,  instead  of 
being  pure  hydrogen,  as  in  the  case  of  the  action  of 
potassium  alone. 

The  alloy  of  arsenic  and  potassium,  by  its  action  upon 
ammonia,  likewise  produced  a  gas  which  was  princi- 
pally nitrogen,  so  that  if  it  be  said  that  the  metal,  and 
not  the  volatile  alkali  is  decomposed  in  processes  of 
this  kind,  it  must  be  considered  in  some  cases  as  a 

(taction  of  a  volatile  pyrophoruB  by  the  distillation  of  acetite  of  potash, 
and  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  (Fourcroy  Connais.  Chem.  torn.  viii.  p.  197.)  I 
conceived  it  probable,  that  this  pyrophorns  was  a  volatile  alloy  of  po- 
tassium and  aTsenic.  But  from  a  repetition  of  the  process,  I  find,  that 
though  potash  is  decompounded  in  this  operation,  yet  that  the  volatile 
substance,  is  not  an  alloy  of  potassi  am,  but  contains  charcoal  and  arsenic, 
probably  with  hydrogen.  The  gases  not  absorbable  by  water  given 
off  in  this  oi>eration  are  peculiar.  Their  smell  is  intensely  fetid.  They  are 
inflammable,  and  seem  to  contain  charcoal,  arsenic,  and  hydrogen: 
whether  they  are  mixtures  of  various  gases,  or  a  single  compound,  I  am 
not  at  present  able  to  decide.  [Very  great  caution  is  required  in  expe- 
rimenting on  this  gas,  on  account  of  its  highly  poisonous  quality.] 

VOL.  V.  M 
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compound  of  nitrogen^  a&d  in  othera  a  ooBipoond  of 
hydrogen,  which  are  contradictory  a88umptioii8» 

None  of  the  chemists  who  have  qieculated  upon  the 
imaginary  hydrogenation  of  potash,  as  &r  as  Bsy  know- 
ledge extends,  have  brought  forward  any  arguments  of 
analysis,  or  synthesis.  Their  reasonings  have  been 
founded,  either  upon  distant  analogies,  or  upon  experi- 
ments in  which  agents,  which  they  did  not  suqpect,  were 
concerned.  No  person,  I  believe,  has  attempted  to 
shew  that  when  potassium  or  sodium  is  burnt  in  oxygen 
gas,  water  is  formed,  or  that  water  is  generated  when 
potassium  decomposes  any  of  the  acids  ;*  and  no  one 
has  been  able  to  form  potassium  by  combining  hydrogen 
with  potash.  I  stated  in  the  Bakerian  Lecture  for 
1807,  that  wheu  potassium  and  -sodium  were  burnt  in 
oxygeo  gas,  the  pure  alkalies  were  formed  in  a  state  of 
extreme  dryness;  and  that  100  parts  of  potassium, 
absorb  about  18  parts  of  oxygen,  and  100  parts  of 
sodium  about  34  parts.  Though  in  the  experiments 
from  which  these  deductions  were  made,  very  small 
quantities  only  of  the  materials  were  employed,  yet  still 

*  Whon,  in  October  1S07,  I  obtained  a  dark  coloured  combustible 
substance  firom  boradc  add,  at  the  negative  pole  in  the  Voltaic  circuity  I 
concluded  that  the  acid  was  probably  decomposed,  according  to  the 
common  law  of  electrical  decomposition.  In  March  1808,  I  made  fur- 
ther experiments  on  this  substance,  and  ascertained  that  it  produced 
acid  matter  by  combustion ;  and  I  announced  the  decomposition  in  a 
public  lecture  delivered  in  the  Royal  Institution,  March  12.  Soon  after 
I  heated  a  small  quantity  of  potassium,  in  contact  with  diy  boracic  acid, 
no  water  was  given  off  in  the  operation,  and  I  obtained  the  same  sub- 
stance as  I  had  procured  by  electricity.  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard 
have  likewise  operated  upon  boracic  acid,  by  potassium,  and  they  con- 
clude that  they  have  decompounded  it;  but  this  does  not  follow  from 
their  theory,  unless  they  prove  that  water  is  given  off  in  the  operation, 
or  combined  with  the  borate  of  potash ;  the  legitimate  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  firom  the  processes,  on  their  hypothesis,  was,  that  they  luid  made 
a  hydruret  of  boracic  acid. 
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from  fivquent  ivpelitions  of  the  procefls^  i  hoped  that 
they  would  approach  to  aocmac^ ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
find  that  iim  is  the  case;  for  the  results  differ  very 
little  in  some  ezpenmentB  whidi  I  hsrre  made,  upon 
oonaiderable  portions  of  potassiam  and  sodium^  procured 
by  chemical  dccompoaition. 

When  potassimn  is  burnt  in  trays  of  pladna,  in  oxy- 
gen gaa  that  has  been  dried  by  igmted  potash^  the  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  is  about  -j^  of  a  cubical  inch  for 
every  grain  of  the  metal  consumed ;  and  when  sodium 
is  burnt  in  a  sindhir  manner,  about  a  cubical  inch  is 
taken  up  for  erety  grain.'*  The  alkalies  so  formed^  are 
only  imperfccdy  fiisible  at  a  red  heat ;  and  do  not,  like 
die  easily  fuable  alkalies,  grre  indications  of  the  pre- 
sence of  moi^uire* 

M.  D^Arcet  has  shewn  by  some  very  well  conducted 
inquiries,  that  potaeh  and  soda,t  in  their  common  state, 
contain  a  conoderable  proportion  of  water;  and  M. 
BerthoUet  concludes,  that  100  parts  of  potarii,  that  have 
been  kept  for  some  time  in  fusion,  contain  13*89  parts 
of  water,  whidi  is  lost  when  the  alkali  enters  into  com- 
bination widi  muriatic  acid;  and  the  same  sagacious 
observei^  from  some  very  minute  experiments,  infers, 
diat  muriate  of  potash,  which  has  been  ignited,  contains 
in  the  100  parts  66*66  potash,  and  33*34  muriatic  acid, 
a  determination  which:  differs  very  little  firom  that  of 
Bueholz; 

To  determine  the  relation  of  dryness  of  the  potash 
formed  from  potassium,  to  diat  which  has  been  consi- 
dered as  fireed  from  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  its 

*  The  quantitiefl  of  gas  given  out  by  the  operation  of  water  are  in  a 
flimilar  ratio.  See  pageft  144  of  the  last  ^Wrian  Laotuze,  and  page  385 
of  this  paper. 

t  Annalea  de  Chimie,  Nor.  1808,  p.  175. 

M  2 
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water^  in  muriate  of  potash,  I  made  several  experiments. 
I  first  attempted  to  convert  a  certain  quantity  of  potas- 
sium into  potash,  upon  the  sur&ce  of  liquid  muriatic 
acid ;  but  in  this  case  the  heat  was  so  intense,  and  hy- 
drogen holding  potassium  in  solution,  was  disengaged 
with  so  much  rapidity,  that  there  was  a  considerable 
loss  of  alkali;  yet  even  under  these  circumstances,  I 
obtained  firom  10  parts  of  potassium,  17*6  of  dry  muriate 
of  potash.  The  most  successful,  and  the  only  mode 
which  I  employed  that  can  be  entirely  depended  upon, 
was  that  of  converting  potassium  into  muriate  of  potash, 
in  muriatic  acid  gas.  I  shall  give  the  results  of  two 
experiments  made  in  this  manner ,  5  grains  of  potassium 
inserted  in  a  tray  of  platina,  were  made  to  act  upon  19 
cubical  inches  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  that  had  been  ex- 
posed to  muriate  of  lime ;  by  the  application  of  a  gentle 
heat,  the  potassium  took  fire,  and  burnt  with  a  beautifiil 
red  light;*  and  the  whole  mass  appeared  in  igneous 
fusion ;  a  little  muriate  of  potash  in  the  state  of  a  white 
powder,  sublimed  and  collected  in  the  top  of  the  vessel 
in  which  the  experiment  was  made.  Nearly  14  cubical 
inches  of  muriatic  acid  gas  were  absorbed,  and  about  5  of 
hydrogen  were  produced.  The  increase  of  weight  of 
the  tray  was  about  4*5  grains ;  and  it  did  not  lose  any 
weight  by  being  ignited. 

The  second  experiment  was  conducted  with  still  more 
attention  to  minuteness.  8  grains  of  potassium  were 
employed;  about  22  cubical  inches  of  muriatic  acid  gas 
were  consumed;  the  potassium  burnt  with  the  same 
brilliant  phenomena  as  in  the  last  experiment,  and  the 
increase  of  weight  of  the  tray  was   6^  grains.     The 

*  As  a  retort  exhausted  of  common  air  was  used,  the  small  quantity 
of  residual  common  air  may  have  been  connected  with  this  yividness  of 
combostion. 
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muriate  of  potash  was  kept  for  some  minutes  in  fusion 
in  the  tray,  till  a  white  fiime  began  to  rise  from  it,  but 
it  did  not  lose  -^  of  a  grain  in  weight  After  the  mu- 
riate of  potash  had  been  washed  out  of  the  tray,  and  it 
had  been  cleaned  and  dried,  it  was  found  to  have  lost 
about  a  third  of  a  grain,  which  was  platina  in  a  metallic 
state,  and  that  had  alloyed  with  the  potassium  where  it 
was  in  contact  with  the  tray,  during  the  combustion. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  any  water  being  separated 
in  the  process*  A  little  muriate  of  potash  sublimed ; 
this  was  washed  out  of  the  retort,  and  obtained  by  eva- 
poration ;  it  did  not  equal  ^ota  grain. 

Now  if  the  data  for  calculation  be  taken  from  the 
last  experiment,  8  grains  of  potassium  wffl  combine  with 
1*4  grains  of  oxygen,  to  form  9'4  grains  of  potash,  and 
6*6 — 1*4=5*2  the  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  combined 
with  the  potash,  which  would  give  in  the  100  parts  in 
muriate  of  potash,  35*6  of  acid,  and  64*4  of  potash ; 
but  35*6  of  mmiatic  acid,  according  to  M.  BerthoUet's 
estimation,  would  demand  71*1  of  alkali,  in  a  state  of 
dryness,  in  which  it  exists  in  muriate  of  potash,  and 
71*1 — 64*4=6*7, — so  that  the  potash  taken  as  a  standard 
by  SL  Berthollet,  contains  at  least  9  per  cent,  more 
water  than  that  existing  in  the  potash  formed  by  the 
combustion  of  potassium  in  muriatic  acid  gas,  which 
consequently  may  with  much  propriety  be  r^arded  as 
the  dry  alkalL* 

After  these  illustrations,  I  trust  the  former  opinions 

*  Consequently  M.  BerthoUet's  ftued  potaah  mnst  contain  nearly  23 
per  cent,  of  water.  From  my  own  observationB  I  am  inclined  to  belieye, 
that  potash  kept  for  some  time  in  a  red  heat/contains  16  or  17  per  cent, 
of  water,  taking  the  potash  formed  by  the  combustion  of  potassinm  as 
the  diy  standard. — [The  same  conclusion  holds  good  considering  the 
compound  formed  by  the  action  of  potassium  on  muriatic  acid  gas,  as  a 
chloride  of  potasdmn.] 
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which  I  ventured  to  bring  forward,  conceming  die 
metals  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  will  be  conndered  as  accu- 
rate, and  that  potassium  and  sodium,  can  with  no  moie 
propriety  be  considered  as  campoundg  than  any  of  the 
common  metallic  jntbttanceg,  and  that  potash  and  soda, 
as  formed  by  the  combustion  of  the  metals,  are  pure 
metnHi/T  oxides,  in  which  no  water  is  known  to  exist. 

These  conclusions  must  be  considered  as  entirely 
independent  of  hypothetical  opinions,  concerning  the 
existence  of  hydrogen  in  combustible  bodies,  as  a  com- 
mon principle  of  inflammability,  and  of  intimately  cam" 
bined  watery  as  an  essential  constituent  of  acids,  alkalies, 
and  oxides ;  this  part  of  the  inquiry  I  shall  reserve  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  and  I  shall  first  consider 
the  nature  of  the  metal  ammonia,  and  the  metals  of  the 
earths. 

in.  Experiments  on  Nitrogen^  Ammonia^  and  the  AmaU 

gam  from  Ammonia. 

One  of  the  queries  that  I  advanced,  in  attempting  to 
reason  upon  the  singular  phenomena  produced  by  the 
action  of  potassium  upon  ammonia  was,  that  nitrogen 
might  possibly  consist  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  or  that 
it  might  be  composed  firom  water. 

I  shall  have  to  detail,  in  this  section,  a  great  number 
of  laborious  experiments,  and  minute  and  tedious  pro- 
cesses, made  with  the  hopes  of  solving  tiiis  problem. 
My  results  have  been  for  tiie  most  part  negative ;  but  I 
shall  venture  to  state  them  fiilly,  because  I  hope  they 
will  tend  to  elucidate  some  points  of  discussion,  and 
may  prevent  other  chemists  fix>m  pursuing  the  same 
paths  of  inquiry,  and  which  at  first  view  do  not  appear 
unpromising. 
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The  fam^tioa  of  nitrogen  has  been  often  asserted  to 
take  place  in  many  processes,  in  which  none  of  its 
known  combinations  were  concerned.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  eater  into  the  discussion  of  the  ideas  entertained 
by  the  German  chemists  on  the  or^pin  of  nitrogen,  pro- 
duced during  the  passage  of  water  through  red-hot 
tubesy  or  the  speculations  of  Girtanner,  founded  on 
these  and  other  erroneous  data.  The  early  discovery  of 
Priestley  on  the  passage  of  gases  through  red-hot  tubes 
of  earthenware,  the  accurate  researches  of  Berthollet, 
and  the  experiments  of  Bouillon  La-Grange,  have  af- 
forded a  liomplete  solution  of  this  problem. 

One  of  the  most  striking  cases^  in  which  nitrogen  has 
been  supposed  to  appear  without  the  presence  of  any 
other  matter  but  water,  which  can  be  conceived  to  sup- 
ply its  elements,  is  in  the  decomposition  and  recompo- 
sition  of  water  by  electricity.*  To  ascertain  if  nittogen 
could  be  generated  in  this  manner,  I  had  an  apparatus 
made,  by  which  a  quantity  of  water  codld  be  acted  upon 
by  Voltaic  electricity,  so  as  to  produce  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen with  great  nqpidity,  and  in  which  these  gasos 
could  be  detonated,  without  the  exposure  of  the  water 
to  the  atmosphere ;  so  that  this  fluid  wds  in  contact 
with  platina,  mercury,  and  glass  only ;  and  the  wires 
for  completing  the  Voltaic  and  common  electrical  cir- 
cuit, were  hermetically  inserted  into  the  tube.  500 
double  plates  of  the  Voltaic  combination  were  used,  in 
such  activity,  that  about  the  eighth  of  a  cubical  inch  of 
the  mixed  gases,  upon  an  average,  was  produced  from 
20  to  30  times  in  every  day.  The  water  used  in  this 
experiment  was  about  half  a  cubic  inch ;  it  had  been 

*  See  Dr.  Pearson's  elaborate  experiments  o&  the  decompositioD  of 
water  by  electrical  explosions.  Nicholson's  Joamal,  4to.  yoI.  i.  page 
901. 
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carefiilly  puiged  of  air  by  the  air-pomp  and  by  boilii^ 
and  had  been  mtroduced  into  the  tobe,  and  secured 
from  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  whikt  warm. 
After  the  first  detonation  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
which  together,  equalled  about  the  eighth  of  a  cubical 
inch,  there  was  a  residuum  of  about  ^  of  the  volume 
of  the  gases;  after  eveiy  detonation  this  residuum  was 
found  to  increase,  and  when  about  fifty  detonations  had 
been  made,  it  equalled  rather  more  than  ^  of  the  volume 
of  the  water,  ue,  ^  of  a  cubical  inch.  It  was  examined 
by  the  test  of  nitrous  gas;  it  contained  no  oxygen;  6 
measures  mixed  with  3  measures  of  oxygen,  diminished 
to  5;  so  that  it  consisted  of  2*6  of  hydn^n,  and  3-4  of 
a  gas  having  the  characters  of  nitrogen* 

ISiis  experiment  seemed  to  finrour  the  idea  of  the 
production  of  nitrogen  firom  pure  water  in  these  elec- 
trical processes;  but  though  the  platina  wires  were 
hermetically  sealed  into  the  tube,  it  occurred  to  me  as 
possible,  that  at  the  moment  of  the  explosion  by  the 
electrical  discharge,  the  sudden  expansions  and  con- 
tractions might  occasion  some  momentary  communi- 
cations with  the  external  air  through  the  aperture ;  and 
I  resolved  to  make  the  experiment  in  a  method  by 
which  the  atmosphere  was  entirely  excluded*  This  was 
easily  done  by  plunging  the  whole  of  the  apparatus, 
excepting  the  upper  parts  of  the  communicating  wires, 
under  oil,  and  carrying  on  the  process  as  before.  In 
this  experiment  the  residuum  did  not  seem  to  increase 
quite  so  fast  as  in  the  former  one.  It  was  carried  on 
for  nearly  two  months.  After  340  explosions,  the  per- 
manent gas  equalled  -f^  of  a  cubical  inch.  It  was 
careftdly  examined :  six  measures  of  it  detonated  with 
three  measures  of  oxygen,  diminished  to  rather  less  than 
one  measure.    A  result  which  seems  to  show,  that 
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nitrogen  is  not  formed  during  the  electrical  decompo- 
sition and  recomposition  of  water,  and  tliat  the  residual 
gas  is  hydrogen.  That  the  hydrogen  is  in  excess,  may 
be  easily  referred  to  a  slight  oxidation  of  the  platina. 

The  refined  experiments  of  Mr.  Cavendish  on  the 
deflagration  of  mixtures  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  ni- 
trogen, lead  directly  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  nitrous 
acid  sometimes  generated  in  experiments  on  the  pro- 
duction of  water,  owes  its  origin  to  nitn^n,  mixed 
with  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  is  never  produced 
firom  these  two  gases  alone.  In  the  Bakerian  Lecture  for 
1806,  I  have  stated  several  fiusts,  which  seem  to  show 
that  the  nitrous  add,  which  appears  in  many  processes 
of  the  Voltaic  electrization  of  water,  cannot  be  formed, 
unless  nitrogen  be  present* 

Though  in  these  experiments  I  endeavoured  to  guard 
with  great  care  against  all  causes  of  mistake,  and  though 
I  do  not  well  see  how  I  could  fall  into  an  error;  yet 
I  find  that  the  assertion,  that  both  acids  and  alkalies 
may  be  produced  fit>m  pure  water,  has  been  again  re- 
peated.* The  energy  with  which  the  large  Voltaic 
apparatus,  recently  constructed  in  the  Royal  Institution, 
acts  upon  water,  enabled  me  to  put  this  question  to  a 
more  decided  test  than  was  before  in  my  power.  I  had 
formerly  found  in  an  experiment,  in  which  pure  water 
was  electrified  in  two  gold  cones  in  hydrogen  gas,  that 
no  nitrous  acid  nor  alkali  was  formed.  It  might  be 
said,  that  in  this  case  the  presence  of  hydit^n  dissolved 
in  the  water,  would  prevent  nitrous  acid  firom  appearing; 
I  therefore  made  two  series  of  experiments,  one  in  a 
jar  filled  with  oxygen  gas,  and  the  other  in  an  apparatus, 
in  which  glass,  water,  mercury,  and  wires  of  platina 
only  were  present. 

*  NicholMm'8  Javrnal,  Augiut,  1800,  p.  S68. 
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In  the  first  series  1000  double  plates  were  used,  the 
two  cones  were  of  platina,  and  contained  about  -^  of 
a  cubical  inch  each,  and  filaments  of  asbestus  were  em- 
ployed to  connect  them  together.  In  these  trials,  when 
the  batteries  were  in  full  action,  the  heat  was  so  great, 
and  the  gases  were  disengaged  with  so  much  rapidity, 
that  more  than  half  the  water  was  lost  in  the  course  of 
a  few  minutes*  By  using  a  weaker  charge,  the  {process 
was  carried  on  for  some  hours,  and  in  some  cases,  for 
firom  two  to  three  days.  In  no  instance,  in  which 
slowly  disdlled  water  was  employed,  and  in  which  the 
receiver  was  filled  with  pure  oxygen,  fipom  ozymuriate 
of  potash,  was  an  add  or  alkali  exhibited  in  the  cones ; 
even  when  nitrogen  was  present,  the  indications  of  the 
production  of  acid  and  alkaline  matter  were  very  feeble; 
though  if  the  asbestus  was  touched  with  unwashed 
hands,  or  the  smallest  particle  of  neutroHMiline  matter 
introduced,  there  was  an  immediate  separation  of  acid 
and  alkali  at  the  points  of  contact  of  the  asbestus  with 
the  platina,  which  could  be  made  evident  by  the  usual 
tests. 

In  the  second  series  of  experiments,  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  produced  firom  the  water  were  collected  under 
mercury,  and  die  two  portions  of  water  communicated 
directly  with  each  other.  In  several  trials  made  in  this 
way,  with  a  combination  of  500  plates,  and  continued 
for  some  days,  it  was  always  found  that  fixed  alkali 
separated  in  the  glass  negatively  electrified :  and  a  mi- 
nute quantity  of  acid|  which  could  barely  be  made 
evident  by  Utmui^  in  the  glass  positively  electrified. 
This  acid  rendered  cloudy  nitrate  of  olver.  Whether 
its  presence  was  owing  to  impurities  which  might  rise 
in  distillation  with  the  mercury,  or  to  muriatic  acid  ex- 
isting in  the  glass,  I  cannot  say ;  but  as  common  salt 
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pcirfectlj  dry  is  not  decompcttled  by  sikz^  it  deems  very 
likely  that  muriatic  acid  in  its  arid  state  may  exist  id 
combination  in  glass.* 

Z  tried  several  experiments  on  the  ignition  and  fusion 
of  platina  by  Voltaic  electricity,  in  mixtures  of  the 
vapour  of  water  and  oxygen  gas.  I  thotlght  it  pos- 
sible,  if  water  could  be  combined  with  m&re  oxygen^  that 
this  heat,  the  most  intense  we  are  acquainted  With, 
might  produce  the  effect.  When  the  oxygen  was  mixed 
with  nitrc^n,  nitrous  acid  was  formed :  but  when  it 
consisted  of  the  last  portions  firom  oxymuriate  of  potash, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  indication  of  such  a  insult 

Water  in  vapour  was  passed  through  oxide  ei  man* 
ganese,  made  red  hot  in  a  glazed  porcelahi  tube,  the 
base  of  which  was  neariy  an  inch  in  diameter;  in  this 
case  a  solution  of  nitrous  add,  sufficiently  strong  to  be 
disagreeably  sour  to  the  taste,  and  winch  readily  dis- 
solved copper,  was  formed. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  several  times^  and  when 
the  diameter  of  the  tube  was  large,  with  precisely  the 
same  results.  When  red  oxide  of  lead  was  used  instead 
of  oxide  of  manganese,  no  acid  however  was  generated; 
but  upon  this  substance  a  single  trial  only  was  made, 
and  that  in  a  small  tube,  so  that  no  conclnsion  can  with 
propriety  be  drawn  from  this  fitdlure. 

I  stated  in  the  last  Bakerian  Lectin-e,  that  in  attempt-- 
iiig  to  produce  ammonia  firom  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and 
peaarlash,  that  had  been  ignited  by  the  action  of  water 

*  [Or^  if  not  in  eomblnationy  at  least  in  mechanical  mixtore.  In 
aiecoTdanee  wHh  this  it  may  be  m6Btti<nied,  that  Mth  is  fotmd  to  exist 
in  the  majority  of  secondary  iocIeb,  and  in  Tolcanie  rocks  which  have 
been  elevated  in  the  sea.  In  some  of  the  lipari  islands  I  hate  witnessed 
thin  layers  of  sea-salt  between  the  rocky  strata;  applying  the  torm  to  a 
structure  so  coarsely  kmellar  as  to  resemble  strat£flcation,  particularly 
in  FfliictMUl'} 
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in  the  manner  stated  by  Dr.  Woodhouse,  I  fiuled  in  the 
trial  in  which  the  mixture  was  cooled  in  contact  with 
hydrogen.  I  have  since  made  a  number  of  similar  ex- 
periments. In  general^  when  the  mixture  had  not  been 
exposed  to  air^  there  was  little  or  no  indication  of  the 
production  of  the  volatile  alkali ;  but  the  result  was  not 
so  constant  as  to  be  entirely  satisfactory ;  and  the  same 
circumstances  could  not  be  uniformly  obtained  in  this 
simple  form  of  the  experiments.  I  had  an  apparatus 
made^  in  which  the  phenomena  of  the  process  could  be 
more  rigorously  examined.  Pure  potash  and  charcoal, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  four  in  weight,  were  ignited 
in  the  middle  of  a  tube  of  iron,  furnished  with  a  system 
of  stop-cocks^  and  connected  with  a  pneumatic  appara- 
tus, in  such  a  manner,  that  the  mixture  could  be  cooled 
in  contact  with  the  gas,  produced  during  the  operation ; 
and  that  water  exhausted  of  air,  could  be  made  to  act 
upon  the  cooled  mixture,  and  afterwards,  distilled  from 
it;  figures  of  this  apparatus,  and  an  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  used,  are  annexed  to  this  paper. 
In  this  place  I  shall  state  merely  the  general  results  of 
the  operations,  which  were  carried  on  for  nearly  two 
months,  a  variety  of  precautions  being  used  to  prevent 
the  interference  of  nitrogen  from  the  atmoq)here. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  water  was  brought  in  contact 
with  the  mixtture  of  charcoal  and  potash,  when  it  was 
perfectly  cool,  and  afterwards  distilled  from  it  by  a  low 
heat,  it  Was  found  to  hold  in  solution,  small  quantities 
of  ammonia ;  when  the  operation  was  repeated  upon  the 
same  mixture,  ignited  a  second  time,  the  proportion  di- 
minished ;  in  a  third  operation  it  was  sensible,  but  in 
the  fourth  barely  perceptible.  The  same  mixture,  how- 
ever, by  the  addition  of  a  new  quantity  of  potash,  again 
gained  the  power  of  produciog  ammonia  in  two  or  three 
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successive  operations ,  and  when  any  mixture  had  ceased 
to  give  ammonia,  the  power  was  not  restored  by  cooling 
it  in  contact  with  air. 

Ammonia  was  produced  in  a  case  in  which  more  than 
200  cubical  inches  of  gas  had  passed  over  from  the  ac^ 
tion  of  water  upon  a  mixture^  and  when  the  last  portions 
only  were  preserved  in  contact  with  it  during  the  cool- 
mg.  In  a  comparative  trial,  it  was  found,  however,  that 
considerably  more  anmionia  was  produced,  when  a  mix- 
ture was  cooled  in  contact  with  the  gas  developed  in 
the  operation* 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  these 
processes.  It  would  appear  from  some  experiments  of 
M.  BerthoUet,  that  nitrogen  adheres  very  strongly  to 
charcoaL*  The  circumstance,  that  the  ammonia  ceases 
to  be  produced  after  a  certain  number  of  operations, 
and  that  the  quantity  is  much  greater  when  free  nitro- 
gen is  present,  are  perhaps  against  the  idea  that  nitrogen 
is  composed  in  the  process.  But  till  the  weights  of  the 
substances  concerned  and  produced  in  these  operations 
are  compared,  no  correct  decision  on  the  question  can 
be  made. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Priestley  upon  the  production 
of  nitrogen,  during  the  freezing  of  water,  induced  that 
philosopher  to  conceive,  either  that  water  was  capable 
of  being  converted  into  nitrogen,  or  that  it  contamed 
much  more  nitrogen  than  is  usually  suspected. 

I  have  made  some  repetitions  of  his  processes.  A 
quantity  of  water,  (about  a  cubical  inch  and  a  quarter), 
that  had  been  produced  from  snow,  boiled  and  inverted 
over  mercury  whilst  hot,  was  converted  into  ice,  and 
thawed  in  16  successive  operations;  gas  was  produced, 
but  after  the  first  three  or  four  times  of  freezing,  there 

*  Hem.  d'Areudl,  torn.  ii.  p.  4S5. 
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was  no  notable  increase  of  the  Yolume.  At  the  end  of 
the  experiment^  about  -^  oSa  cubical  inch  was  obtained^ 
which  proved  to  be  common  air. 

About  four  cubical  inches  of  water  from  melted  snow 
were  converted  into  ice  and  thawed  four  successive 
times  in  a  conical  vessel  of  wrought  iron.  At  the  end 
of  the  fourth  process,  the  volume  of  gas  equalled  about 
1^  of  the  volume  of  the  water.  It  proved  to  contain 
about  -^  oxygen,  ^  hydrogen,  and  -^^  nitrogen. 

Mr.  Ejrwan  observed  the  ftct  that  when  nitrous  gas, 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  are  kept  in  contact  for  some 
dme,  there  is  a  great  diminution  of  vdlume,  and  that  the 
nitrous  gas  becomes  converted  into  nitrous  oxide,  and 
that  sulphur  is  deposited  which  has  an  atnmoniacal  smelL 
I  repeated  this  experiment  several  times  in  1800,  with 
nmilar  resultsi,  and  I  found,  that  the  diminution  of  the 
volume  of  the  gases  when  they  were  mixed  in  equal  pro^ 
portionsi,  was  rather  less  than  ^  which  seemed  to  be 
nitrous  oxide. 

In  reasoning  upon  this  phenomena^  I  saw  grounds  for 
a  minute  investigation  of  it  Sul[^urettttd  hydrogen,  as 
appears  from  experiments  which  I  have  stated  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  and  from  Bome  that  I  shall  detail  towards 
the  conclusion  of  this  lecture,  contains  a  volume  of  hy- 
drogen, equal  to  its  own.  But  one  of  hydrogen  demaoads 
half  its  volume  of  oxygen  to  convert  it  into  water,  wcid 
nitrous  gas  conmsts  of  about  half  a  part  in  volume  of 
oxygen ;  so  that  supposing  the  whde  oi  the  hydrogen 
employed  in  absorbing  oxygen  from  nitrous  gas,  nitro- 
gen alone  ought  to  be  formed,  and  no  nitrous  oxide. 
Or  if  the  whole  of  the  gas  is  nitrous  oxide,  this  diould 
contain  all  the  nitrogen  of  the  nitrons  gas,  leaving  none 
to  be  supi^ed  to  the  ammonia.  I  mixed  together  five 
cubical  inches  oS  nitrous  gas  and  five  of  sulphuretted 
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hydrogen  over  mercury,  the  barometer  being  at  29*5  in., 
thermometer  at  51^  Fahrenheit;  twelve  hours  had  elapsed 
before  any  change  was  perceived;  there  was  then  a 
whitish  precipitate  fiH'med,  and  a  deep  yeUow  liquid  be* 
gan  to  appear  in  drops  on  the  inside  of  the  jar^  and  the 
volume  of  the  gases  quickly  diminished ;  afl^r  two  days 
the  diminution  ceased,  and  the  volume  became  star 
tionaiy ;  the  barometer  was  at  30*45  in.,  and  thermome*- 
ter  52"*  Fahrenheit;  when  it  equalled  2*3.  The  gas 
proved  to  be  about  ^  nitrous  oxide,  and  the  remaining 
fourth  was  inflammable.  An  experiment  was  made  ex^ 
pressly  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  deep  yellow  Uquid 
in  the  jar.  It  proved  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  Boyle's 
fuming  liquor,  the  hydro-snlphuret  of  ammonia^  but  with 
sulphur  in  great  excess. 

In  this  experiment  there  was  evidently  no  formation 
of  nitrogen,  and  these  complicated  changes  ended  in 
the  production  of  two  new  compounds;  nitrogen,  by^- 
drogen;  oxygen  and  sulphur  combining  to  form  one; 
and  a  part  of  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  becoming  more 
condensed,  to  form  another. 

Having  stated  the  results  of  the  invesdgatum  on  the 
production  of  nitrons  acid  and  ammoma,  in  varioiis  pro» 
cesses  of  chemistry,  I  shall  notice  some  attempts  that  I 
made  to  decompound  nitr(^en  by  agents,  which  I  coor 
ceived  might  act  at  the  same  time  on  ot^gen^  and  on 
the  basis  of  nitrogen.  Potassium,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  sublimes  in  nitrogen,  without  altering  it^  or 
being  itself  changed :  but  I  thouj^t  it  possible,  that  the 
case  might  be  different,  if  this  powerful  agent  were 
made  to  act  upon  nitrogen,  assisted  by  the  intense  heat 
and  decomposing  energy  of  Voltaic  etectrici^. 

I  had  an  apparatus  made,  by  which  the  Voltaie  ctiv 
cuit  could  be  completed  in  nitrogen  gas,  ccnfined  by 
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mercury;  by  means  of  potassium  and  platina.  The 
potassium^  in  the  quantity  of  about  two  or  three  grains, 
was  placed  in  a  cup  of  platina,  and  by  contact  with  a 
wire  of  platina,  it  could  be  fused  and  sublimed  in  the 
gas.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  was  usually  about  a 
cubical  inch*  The  battery  employed  was  always  in 
full  action  for  these  experiments,  and  consisted  of  one 
thousand  double  plates.  The  phenomena  were  veiy 
brilliant;  as  soon  as  the  contact  with  the  potassium 
was  made,  there  was  always  a  bright  light,  so  intense  as 
to  be  painful  to  the  eye ;  the  platina  became  white  hot ; 
the  potassium  rose  in  vapour;  and  by  increasing  the 
distance  of  the  cup  from  the  wire,  the  electricity 
passed  through  the  vapour  of  the  potassium,  producing 
a  most  brilliant  flame,  of  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  length;  and  the  vapour  seemed  to 
combine  with  the  platina,  which  was  thrown  off  in 
small  globules  in  a  state  of  fiision,  producing  an  appear- 
ance similar  to  that  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
iron  in  oxygen  gas. 

In  all  trials  of  this  kind,  hydrogen  was  produced ; 
and  in  some  of  them  there  was  a  loss  of  nitrc^en.  This 
at  first  seemed  to  lead  to  the  inference,  that  nitrogen  is 
decompounded  in  the  process ;  but  I  found  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  potassium  was  introduced  more  free  from 
a  crust  of  pota$hy  which  would  fiunish  water,  and  con- 
sequently hydrogen  in  the  experiment,  so  in  proportion 
was  there  less  of  this  gas  evolved ;  and  in  a  case  in 
which  the  greatest  precautions  were  taken,  the  quantity 
did  not  equal  ^  of  the  volume  of  gas,  and  there  was  no 
sensible  quantity  of  nitrogen  lost 

The  largest  proportion  of  nitrogen  which  disappeared 
in  any  experiment,  was  -^i^th  of  the  quantity  used ;  but 
in  this  case  the  crust  of  potash  was  considerable,  and  a 
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volume  of  hydrogen,  nearly  equal  ^th  of  the  nitrogen 
was  produced.  It  cannot  be  said,  that  the  nitrogen  is 
not  decomposed  in  this  operation ;  but  it  seems  much 
more  likely  that  the  slight  loss  is  owing  to  its  combi- 
nation with  nascent  hydrogen,  and  its  being  separated 
with  the  potassium  in  the  form  of  the  gray  pyrophoric 
sublimate,  which  I  have  found  is  always  produced,  when 
potassium  is  electrized  and  converted  into  vapour  in 
ammonia. 

The  phosphuret  of  lime  in  its  comjnon  state  is  a  con- 
ductor of  electricity ;  and  when  it  was  made  the  medium 
of  communication  between  the  wires  of  the  great  battery, 
it  burnt  with  a  most  intense  light  It  was  ignited  to 
whiteness  in  nitrogen  gas ;  a  little  phosphuretted  hy- 
drogen was  given  off  from  it,  but  the  nitrogen  was  not 
altered ;  the  apparatus  was  similar  to  that  used  for  the 
potassium* 

As  almost  all  compounds  known  to  contain  hydrogen 
are  readily  decomposed  by  ozymuriatic  add  gas,  a  mix- 
ture of  nitrogen  and  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  was  passed 
through  a  porcelain  tube  heated  to  whiteness ;  the  pro- 
ducts were  received  in  a  pneumatic  apparatus  over  water ; 
there  was  a  small  loss  of  nitrogen,  but  the  greatest  part 
came  over  densely  clouded,  and  as  nitro-muriatic  acid 
was  found  dissolved  in  the  water,  no  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  decomposition  of  nitrogen  can  be  drawn 
from  the  process. 

The  general  tenor  of  these  inquiries  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  strengthening  in  any  considerable  degree  the 
suspicion  which  I  formed  of  the  decomposition  of 
nitrogen,  by  the  distillation  of  the  olive-coloured  sub- 
stance from  potassium  and  ammonia,  in  tubes  of  iron. 

In  reasoning  closely  upon  the  phenomena  of  the 
operation,  it  appears  to  me  indeed  possible  to  account 
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tot  the  Ion  of  nitrc^en)  without  aflBoiniiig  that  it  has 
been  conTerted  into  new  matter*  Though  the  inm 
tubei  which  I  uied  were  carefully  cleaned ;  yet  still  it 
was  not  unlikely  that  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  might 
adhere  to  the  welded  parts ;  the  oz^^en  al  which^  in 
the  beginning  of  the  process  of  distillation,  might  form 
water  with  hydrogen>  gi?en  off  from  the  fusible  sub^ 
stance ;  which  being  condensed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube,  would  be  again  brought  into  action  towaids  the 
dose  of  the  operation,  occasioning  the  fonnation,  and 
possibly  the  absorption  of  some  ammonia,  and  conse- 
quently a  loss  of  nitrogen^  and  the  production  of  an 
increased  proportion  of  hydrogen.  I  have  made  an 
experiment  with  the  hopes  of  deciding  this  question  in 
an  iron  tube,  used  immediately  after  the  whole  internal 
sur&ce  had  been  cleaned  by  the  borer;  edx  grains  of 
potassium  were  used  in  a  tray  of  iron,  nearly  thirteen 
cubical  inches  of  ammonia  were  absorbed,  and  about 
six  of  hydrogen  produced*  Thirteen  cubical  inches  of 
gas  were  evolved  in  the  fint  operation,  which  consisted 
of  nearly  one  cubical  inch  of  ammonia,  4  of  nitrogen, 
and  8  of  hydrogen.  The  portion  of  gas  given  off  in 
the  second  operation,  equalled  3*6  cubical  indies;  which 
consisted  of  2*5  hydrogen,  and  1  *1  nitrogen.  The  po- 
tassium produced  in  the  operation,  was  sufficient  to 
generate  3*1  cubical  inches  of  hydrogen. 

As  the  iron  in  these  experiments  had  been  heated  to 
intense  whiteness,  and  must  have  been  very  soft,  it  was 
not  impossible,  considering  the  recent  experiments  of 
M.  Hassenfratz,*  that  the  loss  of  so  large  li  proportion 
of  potassium  might  depend  upon  an  intimate  union  of 
that  body  with  iron,  and  its  penetration  into  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  tube.    This  idea  is  countenanced  by 

*  Jonraal  des  Mines,  Avril,  1806,  p.  S7d. 
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another  experiment  of  llie  same  kind,  in  whidi  the  hest 
was  raisedtowhiteness^andthebarrel  cut  into  pieceswhen 
cool :  on  examining  the  lower  part  of  it,  I  found  in  it  a 
very  thin  fihn  of  potash ;  but  which  I  conceive  could 
scaicely  equal  a  grain  in  weight  The  pieces  of  the 
barrel  were  introduced  under  a  jar  inverted  in  water ; 
at  the  end  of  two  days,  nearly  2*3  cubical  inches  of 
hydrogen  were  found  to  be  generated 

In  the  experiments  detailed  in  page  154,  a  loss  of  ni*- 
trogen,  and  a  production  of  hydrogen  was  perceived  in  a 
case  in  which  the  residuum,  from  a  portion  of  fusible  sub- 
stance which  had  been  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat,  was 
distilled  in  a  tube  of  platina;  but  in  this  case  the  resi- 
duum had  been  coreredhy  naphthOy  audit  is  possible  that 
ammonia  might  have  been  regenerated  by  hydrogen  from 
the  naphtha,  and  absorbed  by  that  fluid ;  andapartofthe 
hydrogen  might  likewise  proceed  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  naphtha ;  and  in  several  experiments  in  which  I 
have  burnt  the  entire  ftisible  substance,  I  have  found 
no  loss  of  nitrogen. 

Even  the  considerable  excess  of  hydrogen^  and  de^ 
ficiency  of  nitrogen,  in  the  processes  in  which  the  fu- 
sible substance  is  distilled  with  a  new  quantity  of  po- 
tassium, page  209,  it  is  possible  to  refer  to  the  lai^r 
quantity  of  moisture,  which  must  be  absorbed  by  the 
fusible  substance  from  the  air  during  the  time  occupied 
in  attaching  the  potassium  to  the  tray,  and  likewise  fix>m 
the  moisture  adhering  to  the  crust  of  potash,  which 
always  forms  upon  the  potassium  during  its  exposure 
to  air. 

These  objections  are  the  strongest  that  occur  to  me 
against  the  mode  of  explaining  the  phenomena,  by  sup* 
posing  nitrogen  decomposed  in  the  operation;  but 
they  cannot  be  considered  as  decisive  on  this  complicated 
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and  obscure  qaestion^  and  the  opposite  view  may  be 
easily  defended. 

Though  I  have  ahready  laid  before  the  society  a 
number  of  experiments  upon  the  decomposition  of  am- 
monia; yet  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  detail  some  further 
operations  which  have  been  conducted  according  to  new 
views  of  the  subject 

I  concluded  from  the  loss  of  weight  taking  place  in 
the  electrical  analysis  of  ammonia,  that  water  or  oxygen 
was  probably  separated  in  this  operation;  but  I  was 
aware  that  objections  might  be  made  to  this  mode  of 
accounting  for  the  phenomena* 

The  experiment  of  producing  an  amalgam  from  am- 
monia, which  regenerated  volatile  alkali,  apparently  by 
oxidation,  confirmed  the  notion  of  the  existence  of 
ox^^n  in  this  substance,  at  the  same  time  it  led  to  the 
suspicion,  that  of  the  two  gases  separated  by  electricity, 
one,  or  perhaps  both,  might  contain  metallic  matter 
united  to  oxygen ;  and  the  results  of  the  distillation  of 
the  fiisible  substance  from  potassium  and  ammonia,  not- 
withstanding the  objection  Z  have  made,  can,  perhaps, 
be  explained  on  such  a  supposition. 

I  have  made  a  number  of  experiments  upon  the  de- 
composition of  considerable  quantities  of  ammonia, 
both  by  Voltaic  and  common  electricity;  and  I  have 
used  an  apparatus  (of  which  a  figure  is  attached  to  this 
paper)  in  which  nothing  was  present  but  the  gas,  the 
metals  for  conveying  the  electrid^,  and  glass.  The 
ammonia  was  introduced  by  a  stop-cock  which  was 
cleared  of  common  air,  into  a  globe  that  was  exhausted, 
after  being  filled  two  or  three  times  with  ammonia :  the 
gas  that  was  used  was  absolutely  pure ;  the  decomposition 
was  performed  without  any  possibility  of  charge  in  the 
volume  of  the  elastic  matter,  and  the  apparatus  was 
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such,  that  the  gas  could  be  exposed  to  ^freezing  mixhire, 
and  the  whole  weighed  before  and  after  the  experi- 
ment. 

The  object  in  keeping  the  volume  the  same  during 
the  decomposition,  was  to  produce  the  condensation  of 
any  aqueous  vapour  which,  if  formed  in  small  quantity 
in  the  operation  (on  the  theory  of  the  mechanical  dif-^ 
fusion  of  vapour  in  gases)  might  in  the  common  case  of 
decomposition,  under  the  usual  pressure,  be  in  quantity 
nearly  twice  as  much  in  the  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  as 
in  the  ammonia. 

In  aU  instances  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  loss  of 
weight  of  the  apparatus,  nor  was  there  any  deposition 
of  moisture,  during  or  after  the  electrization ;  but  the 
wires  were  uniformly  tarnished ;  and  in  an  experiment 
in  which  surfaces  of  brass  were  used,  a  small  quantity  of 
olive-coloured  matter  formed  on  the  metal;  but  though 
in  this  case  nearly  8  cubical  inches  of  ammonia  were 
decomposed,  the  weight  of  the  oxidated  matter  was  so 
minute  as  to  be  scarcely  sensible.  By  the  use  of  a 
freezing  mixture  of  muriate  of  lime  and  ice,  which  di- 
minished the  temperature  to— 15°,  there  was  a  very 
feeble  indication  given  of  the  addition  of  hygrometrical 
moisture. 

In  these  experiments  the  increase  of  the  gas  was  imi- 
formly  (within  a  range  of  five  parts)  from  100  to  185, 
the  hydrogen  was  to  the  nitrogen  in  the  average  pro- 
portions of  from  73*74  to  27*26;  the  proper  corrections 
being  made,  and  the  precautions  before  referred  to 
being  taken.* 

*  Philosophical  Transactions  1809,  p.  460.  M.  Berthollet  Junior,  in 
the  2d  Yolume  of  the  Memoirs  of  Arcueil,  has  given  a  paper  on  the  de- 
composition of  ammonia,  and  he  enters  into  an  examination  of  my  idea 
of  the  oxygen,  separated  in  the  electrical  decomposition  of  anunonia, 
which  he  supposes  I  rate  at  5M)  per  cent,  and  at  the  same  time  he  con- 
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Assaming  the  common  estimadoDS  oi  die  specific 
gfarity  of  ammoniA,  of  hydrogen^  and  nitrogen,  the 
conclusions  which  I  have  advanced  in  the  Bakerian 
Lecture  fer  1807,  would  be  supported  by  these  new  ex- 
periments, hot  as  the  moisture  and  oxygen  yisiUy  se- 
parated cannot  be  conceived  to  be  as  much  Bs-^or  -^ 
of  the  weight  of  the  anunonia,  I  resdved  to  investigate 
more  precisely,  than  I  had  reason  to  diink  had  been 
hitherto  done,  the  specific  gravides  of  the  gases  ctm- 
cemed  in  their  dry  state ;  and  the  veiy  delicate  balance 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Insdtudon  placed  the  means  of 
doing  this  in  my  power*  Nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  am- 
monia, were  dried  by  a  long  continued  exposure  to 
potash,  and  were  very  carefiilly  we%hed.  Their  rela- 
tive specific  gravities  proved  to  be  at  305  barometer, 
51^  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

For  nitrogen,  the  100  cubical  inches         29*8  grains. 

For  hydrogen,  ditto     ....      2*27 

For  ammonia 18*4 

futeB  some  experiments  which  he  is  pleased  to  attribute  to  me  of  the 
combustion  of  charcoal  and  iron  in  ammonia.  His  argaments  and  facts 
upon  these  points,  appear  to  me  perfectly  conclusiTe ;  but  as  I  never 
formed  such  an  opinion,  as  that  20  of  oxygen  were  separated  in  the  ex- 
periments, and  never  imagined  such  results  as  the  combustion  of  iron 
and  charcoal  in  anunonia,  and  never  published  any  thing  which  could 
receive  such  an  interpretation,  I  shall  not  enter  into  any  criticism  on 
this  part  of  his  paper.  The  experiments  of  this  ingenious  chemist  on 
the  direct  decomposition  of  ammonia,  seem  to  have  been  conducted  with 
much  care,  except  as  to  the  circumstance  of  his  not  boiling  the  quick- 
silver ;  which  I  conceive  has  occasioned  him  to  overrate  the  Increase  of 
Tolnme.  At  all  events  a  loss  of  weight  is  more  to  be  exx>eeted  than  an 
increase  of  weight,  in  all  very  refined  experiments  of  this  kind.  It  is 
possible  that  the  volume  may  be  exactly  doubled,  and  that  the  nitrogen 
may  be  to  the  hydrogen  as  one  to  three;  but,  neither  the  numerous  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Henry,  nor  those  that  I  have  tried,  establish  this ;  it 
is  one  of  the  hypothetical  inferences  that  may  be  made,  but  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  absolute  fiict. 
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Now,  if  these  data  be  calculated  upon,  it  viU  be 
fimnd,  that  in  the  decompositioa  of  100  of  ammooMiy 
taking  even  the  laigest  proportions  of  gases  evolved, 
there  is  a  loss  of  -^y*  and  if  the  smallest  iMX>portion  be 
taken  the  loss  will  be  nearly  -^^ 

These  remits  and  calculations  agree  with  those  that  I 
have  before  given,  and  with  those  of  Dr.  Heniy. 

The  lately  discovered  &cts  in  chemistry,  cooceraing 
the  important  modifications  which  bodies  may  undergo 
by  very  slight  additions  or  subtractions  of  new  matter, 
ought  to  render  us  cautious  in  deciding  upon  the  nature 
oi  the  process  of  the  electrical  decomposition  of  amp* 

It  is  possible,  that  the  minute  quantity  of  oxygen 
which  aj^ars  to  be  separated  is  not  accidental,  but  a 
resuk  of  the  decomposition;  and  if  hydrogen  and  ni- 
trogen be  both  oxides  of  the  same  basis,  the  possibility 
of  the  production  of  different  proportions  of  water,  in 
diftsrent  operations,  might  account  for  the  variations 
observed  in  some  cases  in  their  relative  proportions; 
but  on  the  whole,  the  idea  that  ammonia  is  decomposed 
into  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  alone,  by  electricity,  and 
that  the  loss  of  weight  is  no  more  than  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  processes  of  so  delicate  a  kind^  is  in  my 
opinion  the  most  defensible  view  of  the  subject 

But  if  ammonia  be  capable  of  decomposition  into 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  what,  it  will  be  asked,  is  the 
nature  of  the  matter  existing  in  the  amalgam  of  am<< 
monia?  what  is  the  metallic  basis  of  the  volatile  alkali? 
These  are   questions  intimately  connected   with  the 

*  100  of  ammonia  at  the  rate  of  185,  will  give  136*9  of  hydrogen 
weighing  3*1  g^rains,  and  48*1  of  nitrogen  weighing  14*33  grains ;  but 
18*4— 17*4=1,  and  at  the  rate  of  180,  138  of  hydrogen  weighing  3*01 
wd  47  of  nitrogen,  weighing  14  and  l^'ir^llzal.^ 
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whole  of  the  arrangements  of  chemistiy ;  and  they  are 
questions,  which,  as  our  instroments  of  experiment  now 
exist,  it  will  not,  I  fear,  be  easy  to  solve. 

I  have  stated  in  my  former  communication  on  the 
amalgam  from  ammonia,  that  under  all  the  common 
circumstances  of  its  production,  it  seems  to  preserve  a 
quantity  of  water  adhering  to  it,  which  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  sufficient  to  oxidate  the  metal,  and  to  re- 
produce the  ammonia. 

I  have  tried  various  devices  with  the  hopes  of  being 
able  to  form  it  from  anmioniain  a  dry  state,  but  without 
success.  Neither  the  amalgams  of  potassium,  sodium, 
or  barium,  produce  it  in  ammoniacal  gas;  and  when 
they  are  heated  with  muriate  of  ammonia,  unless  the 
salt  is  mobt,  there  is  no  metallization  of  the  alkalL 

I  have  acted  upon  ammonia  by  different  metallic 
amalgams  negatively  electrified,  such  as  the  amalgams 
of  gold  and  silver,  the  amalgam  of  zinc,  and  the  Uquid 
amalgam  of  bismuth  and  lead;  but  in  all  these  cases, 
the  effect  was  less  distinct,  than  when  pure  mercury 
was  used* 

By  exposing  the  mercury  to  a  cold  of — ^20^  Fahrenheit 
in  a  close  tube,  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  amal- 
gam in  a  much  more  solid  state ;  yet  this  decomposed 
nearly  as  rapidly  as  the  common  amalgam,  but  it  gave 
off  much  more  gaseous  matter ;  and  in  one  instance  I 
obtained  a  quantity  which  was  nearly  equal  to  six  times 
its  volume. 

The  amalgam  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  can  be 
made  most  firee  from  adhering  moisture^  is  that  of  potas- 
sium, mercury,  and  ammonium  in  a  solid  state.  This,  as 
I  have  mentioned  in  my  former  communication,  decom- 
poses very  slowly,  even  in  contact  with  water,  and  when 
it  has  been  carefully  wiped  with  bibulous  paper,  bears 
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a  considerable  heat  without  alteration.  I  have  lately 
made  several  new  attempts  to  distil  the  ammonium  from 
it,  but  without  success.  When  it  is  strongly  heated  in  a 
green  glass  tube  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  there  is 
always  a  partial  regeneration  of  ammonia ;  but  with  this 
ammonia  there  is  from  -/^  to  -/^  of  hydrogen  produced* 

As  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  obtain  an  amalgam  in 
an  uniform  state,  as  to  adhering  moisture,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  what  would  be  the  exact  ratio  between  the  hy«* 
drogen  and  ammonia  produced,  if  no  more  water  was 
present,  than  would  be  decomposed  in  oxidating  the 
basis.  But  in  the  most  refined  experiments  which  I 
have  been  able  to  make,  this  ratio  is  that  of  one  to  two; 
and  in  no  instance  in  which  proper  precautions  are 
taken,  is  it  less ;  but  under  common  circumstances  often 
more.  K  this  result  is  taken  as  accurate,  then  it  will 
follow,  that  ammonia  (supposing  it  to  be  an  oxide)  must 
contain  about  48  per  cent  of  oxygen,  which,  as  will  be 
hereafter  seen,  will  agree  with' the  relations  of  the  at- 
tractions of  this  alkali  for  adds,  to  those  of  other  salifi- 
able bases.* 

K  hydrc^en  be  supposed  to  be  a  simj^  body,  and 

*  Sven  in  oommon  air,  the  analgam  erolret  bydvogfn  and  •iwn^mityi 
neariy  in  these  proportions ;  and  in  one  experiment  which  I  latdy  tried, 
there  appeared  to  be  no  absoiption  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere. 
This  cirenmstance  appears  to  me  in  fiiTonr  of  the  antiphlogistic  Tlew 
of  the  metalllaalion  of  the  Tolatlle  alkali;  fbr  if  the  hydrogen  be  sup* 
posed  to  be  giyen  off  from  the  menmryi  and  not  to  arise  from  the  40* 
composition  of  water  adhering  to  the  amalgam*  it  might  be  conceiTed 
that,  being  in  the  nascent  state,  it  would  rapidly  absorb  oxygen.  In  my 
first  experiment  upon  the  amalgam,  finding  that  oommon  air,  to  which 
it  had  been  exposed,  gave  less  dhninntion  with  nttrons  gas  than  before, 
I  eondnded  naturally,  that  oxygen  had  been  absorbed;  but  this  difl^rr- 
ence  might  have  arisen,  partly,  at  least,  from  the  mixture  of  hydrogen* 
Whether,  in  any  ease,  the  amalgam  absorbs  oxygen  gas,  is  a  question  for 
ftirther  inrestigatlon. 

VOL.  V.  V 
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nitrogen  an  oxide,  then  on  the  hypothesis  above  stated, 
nitrogen  would  consist  of  nearly  48  of  oxygen,  and  34 
of  basis ;  but  if  the  opinion  be  adopted,  that  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen  are  both  oxides  of  the  same  metal,  then 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  nitrogen  must  be  supposed 
less. 

These  views  are  the  most  obvious  that  can  be  firamed 
on  the  antiphlogistic  hypothesis  of  the  nature  of  me- 
tallic substances:  but  if  the  facts  concerning  ammo- 
nia were  to  be  reasoned  upon,  independently  of  the 
other  general  phenomena  of  chemical  science,  they 
perhaps  might  be  more  easily  explained  on  the  notion 
of  nitrogen  being  a  basis,  which  became  alkaline  by 
combining  with  one  portion  of  hydrogen,  and  metaUic, 
by  combining  with  a  greater  proportion. 

The  solution  of  the  question  concerning  the  quantity 
of  matter  added  to  the  mercury  in  the  formation  of  the 
amalgam,  depends  upon  this  discussion ;  for  if  the  phlo- 
gistic view  of  the  subject  be  adopted,  the  amalgam  must 
be  supposed  to  contain  nearly  twice  as  much  matter  as 
it  is  conceived  to  contain  on  the  hypothesis  of  deoxy- 
genation.  In  the  last  Bakerian  Lecture,  I  have  noted 
the  proportion  at  Tffi^j^9  but  this  is  the  least  quantity 
that  can  be  assumed ;  the  mercury  being  supposed  to 
give  off  only  one  and  a  half  its  volume  of  ammonia.  If 
the  proportion  stated  in  page  265  be  taken  as  the  basis  of 
calculation,  which  is  the  maximum  that  I  have  obtained, 
the  amalgam  would  contain  about  77^777  ^^  ^^^  matter 
on  the  antiphlogistic  view,  and  about  -^^^  on  the  phlo- 
gistic view, 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to,  and  to  discuss  more 
fully  these  ideas;  and  I  shall  conclude  this  section  by 
stating,  that  though  the  researches  on  the  decomposition 
and  composition  of  nitr<^n,  which  have  occupied  so 
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large  a  space  in  the  foregoing  pages,  have  been  negative, 
as  to  the  primary  object;  yet  they  may  not  possibly  be 
devoid  of  useful  applications.  It  does  not  seem  im-* 
probable  that  the  passage  of  steam  over  hot  manganese, 
may  be  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  nitrous  acid. 
And  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  ignition  of  char* 
coal  and  potash,  or  their  exposure  to  water,  may  be 
advantageously  applied  to  the  production  of  volatile 
alkali,  in  countries  where  fuel  is  cheap. 


IV.   On  the  Metals  of  Earths. 

I  have  tried  a  number  of  experiments  with  the  hope 
of  gaining  the  same  distinct  evidences  of  the  decompo* 
sition  of  the  common  earths,  as  those  afforded  by  the 
electro-chemical  processes  on  the  alkalies,  and  on  the 
alkaline  earths.  I  find  that  when  iron  wire  ignited  to 
whiteness  by  the  power  of  1000  double  plates,  is  nega- 
tively electrified,  and  fused  in  contact  with  either  silex, 
alumine,  or  glucine,  slightly  moistened  and  placed  in 
hydrogen  gas,  the  iron  becomes  brittle  and  whiter, 
and  affords  by  solution  in  acids,  an  earth  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  which  has  been  employed  in  the  ex- 
periment. 

I  have  passed  potassium  in  vapour  through  each  of 
these  earths,  heated  to  whiteness  in  a  platina  tube :  the 
results  were  remarkable,  and  perhaps  not  unworthy  of 
being  fully  detailed. 

When  silex  was  employed,  being  in  the  proportion  of 
about  ten  grains  to  four  of  potassium,  no  gas  was  evolved, 
except  the  common  4iir  of  the  tube  mingled  with  a 
little  inflammable  gas,  not  more  than  might  be  referred 
to  the  moisture  in  the  crust  of  alkali  formed  upon  the 

n2 
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potassioiQ.  The  potaasium*  was  entirely  destroyed ;  and 
glass  with  excess  of  alkali  was  formed  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  tabe.  When  this  glass  was  powdered,  it  ex* 
hibited  dark  specks,  having  a  doll  metallic  character^ 
not  unlike  that  of  the  protoxide  of  iron.  When  the 
mixture  was  thrown  into  water,  there  was  only  a  very 
slight  effervescence ;  but  on  the  addition  of  muriatic 
add  to  the  water,  globules  of  gas  were  slowly  liberated, 
and  the  effect  continued  for  nearly  an  hour ;  so  that 
there  is  great  reason  to  beheve  that  the  silex  had  been 
either  entirely  or  partially  deoxygenated,  and  was  slowly 
reproduced  by  the  action  of  the  water,  assisted  by  the 
slight  attraction  of  the  acid  for  the  earth. 

When  the  potasaum  was  in  the  quantity  of  six  grains, 
and  the  silex  of  four  grains,  a  part  of  the  result  inflamed 
spontaneously  as  it  was  taken  out  of  the  tube,  though 
the  tube  vras  quite  cool,  and  left,  as  the  result  of  its 
combustion,  alkali  and  silex.  The  part  which  did  not 
inflame,  was  similar  in  character  to  the  matter  which  has 
been  just  described;  it  did  not  act  upon  water,  but 
efiervesced  with  muriatic  acid. 

Potassium,  in  acting  upon  alumine  and  glucine,  pro- 
duced more  hydrogen  than  could  be  ascribed  to  the 
moisture  present  in  the  crust  of  potash ;  ftmn  which  it 
seems  probable  that,  even  after  ignition,  water  adheres 
to  these  earths. 

The  results  of  the  action  of  the  potassium  were  py- 

*  The  rwnlts  of  thlB  experiment  are  opposed  to  fhe  idea  that  potai- 
■inm  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  potash,  or  its  basis ;  for  if  so,  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  hydrogen  would  be  disengaged  by  the 
attraction  of  the  alkali  for  silex.  In  my  first  experiment  on  this  com« 
hination,  I  operated  hi  an  appamtus  connected  with  water,  and  I  found 
that  the  potassium  produced  as  much  hydrogen  as  If  it  had  been  made 
to  act  upon  water :  in  this  case,  the  metal  had  rapidly  decomposed  the 
vapour  of  the  water,  Which  must  have  been  constantly  supplied. 
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rophoric  sabetances  of  a  dsxk  graj  colour,  which  bomt, 
throwing  off  brilliant  sparks,*  and  leaving  behind  alkali 
and  earth,  and  which  hissed  violently  when  thrown  upon 
water,  decomposing  it  with  great  violence.  I  examined 
the  products  in  two  experiments,  one  on  alumine,  and 
one  on  glucine,  in  which  naphtha  was  introduced  into  the 
platina  tube  to  prevent  combustion ;  the  masses  were  very 
finable,  and  presented  small  metallic  particles,  which 
were  as  soft  as  potassium,  but  so  small  that  they  could 
not  be  separated  so  as  to  be  more  minutely  examined ; 
they  melted  in  boiling  naphtha.  Eidier  a  part  of  the 
potassium  must  have  been  employed  in  decomposing  the 
earths  in  these  experiments,  or  it  had  entered  into  com- 
bination with  them,  which  is  unlikely,  and  conbrary  to 
analogy,  and  opposed  by  some  experiments  whidi  will 
be  immediately  related. 

Supposing  llie  metals  of  the  earths  to  be  produced  in 
experiments  of  this  kind,  there  was  great  reason  to 
expect  that  they  might  be  alloyed  widi  the  common 
metals,  as  well  as  with  potassium*  Mercury  was  the 
only  substance  which  it  was  safe  to  try  in  the  tube  of 
platina.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  potassium  was  in 
excess,  I  obtained  amalgams  by  introducing  mercury 
whilst  the  tube  was  hot;  but  the  alkaline  metal  gave  tl^ 
characters  to  the  amalgam,  and  though  in  the  case  of 
gilucine  and  alumine,  a  white  matter  separated  during 
the  action  of  very  weak  muriatic  acid  upon  the  amalgam, 
yet  I  could  not  be  entirely  satisfied  that  there  was  any 
of  the  metals  of  these  earths  in  triple  combination. 

Mixtures  of  the  earths  with  potassium,  intensely  ig- 
nited in  contact  with  iron  filings,  and  covered  with  iron 

*  The  pyrophorns'from  alnm,  which  I  haye  siippofled,  in  the  last 
Bakerian  Lectorei  to  be  eompoaed  of  potaBsiom,  sulphur,  and  eharcod, 
ptobably  eontains  this  substance  likewise. 
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filings  in  a  clay  cnicible,  gave  much  more  distinct  results. 
Whether  silex,  alumine,  or  gludne  was  used,  there  was 
always  a  fused  mass  in  the  centre  of  the  crucible ;  and 
this  mass  had  perfectly  metallic  characters.  It  was  in 
all  cases  much  whiter  and  harder  than  iron.  In  the 
instance  in  which  silex  was  used^  it  broke  under  the 
hammer,  and  exhibited  a  crystalline  texture.  The 
aUoy»  from  alumine  and  glucine  were  imperfectly  mal- 
leable.  Each  afforded,  by  solution  in  acids,  evaporation, 
and  treatment  with  reagents,  oxide  of  iron,  alkali,  and 
notable  quantities  of  the  earths  employed  in  the  ex- 
periment. 

Though  I  could  not  procure  decided  evidences  of  the 
production  of  an  amalgam  from  the  metals  of  the  com-> 
mon  earths,  yet  I  succeeded  perfectly,  by  the  same 
method  of  operating,  in  making  amalgams  of  the 
alkaline  earths. 

By  passing  potassium  through  lime  and  magnesia, 
and  then  introducing  mercury,  I  obtained  solid  amal- 
gams, which  consisted  of  potassium,  the  metal  of  the 
earth  employed,  and  mercury. 

The  amalgam  from  magnesia  was  easily  deprived  of 
its  potassium  by  the  action  of  water.  It  then  appeared 
as  a  solid  white  metallic  mass  which,  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  became  covered  with  a  dry  white  powder,  and  which> 
when  acted  upon  by  weak  muriatic  acid,  gave  off  hydrogen 
gas  in  considerable  quantities,  and  produced  a  solution 
of  magnesia. 

By  operations  performed  in  this  manner,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  it  will  be  possible  to  procure 
quantities  of  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  sufficient 
for  determining  their  nature  and  agencies,  and  the 
quantities  of  oxygen  which  they  absorb ;  and  by  the 
solution  of  the  alloys  containing  metals  of  the  commou 
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earths,  it  seems  probable  that  the  proportions  of  metdUc 
matter  in  these  bodies  may  likewise  be  ascertained* 

On  an  hypothesis  which  I  have  brought  before  the 
Society,  namely,  that  the  power  of  chemical  attraction 
and  electrical  action,  may  be  different  exhibitions  of 
the  same  property  of  matter,  and  that  oxygen  and  in* 
flammable  bodies  are  in  relations  of  attraction,  which 
correspond  to  the  function  of  being  negative  and  po- 
sitive respectively ;  it  would  follow  that  the  attractions 
of  acids  for  salifiable  bases  would  be  inversely,  as  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  that  they  contain ;  and  supposing 
the  power  of  attraction  to  be  measured  by  the  quantity 
of  basis  which  an  acid  dissolves,  it  would  be  easy  to 
infer  the  quantities  of  oxygen  and  metallic  matter  fix>m 
the  quantities  of  acids  and  of  basis  in  a  neutral  salt. 
On  this  idea  I  had,  early  in  1808,  concluded  that  ba- 
rytes  must  contain  least  oxygen  of  all  the  earths,  and 
that  the  order,  as  to  the  quantity  of  inflammable  matter, 
must  be  strontites,  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  so  on ;  and 
that  silex  must  contain  the  largest  quantity  of  oxygen 
of  aU. 

If  the  most  accurate  analysis  be  taken,  baiytes  may 
be  conceived  to  contain  about  90*5*  of  metal  per  cent., 
strontites  86,t  lime  73*5,*  magnesia  664 

The  same  proportions  would  follow  firom  an  application 
of  Mr.  Dalton's  ingenious  8uppo6ition,§  that  the  pro- 

*  Mr.  James  Thompsoiii  Nicholson's  Jonrnal,  1809,  p.  175,  and 
Berthler. 

t  Mr.  Clayfleld  Thomson's  Chemistry,  vol.  U.  p.  686*  629. 

X  Murray's  Chemistry,  vol.  iii.  p.  616. 

^  The  principle  tliat  I  have  stated  of  the  affinity  of  an  add  for  a 
salifiable  basis  being  inyersely  as  the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  by 
the  basis,  though  gained  from  the  comparison  of  the  electrical  re- 
lations of  the  earths  with  their  chemical  affinities,  in  its  numerical  ap« 
plications,  must  be  conridered  merely  as  a  consequence  of  Mr.  Dalton's 
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portion  of  oxygen  is  the  ttune  in  all  protoxides,  and 
that  the  quantity  of  acid  is  the  same  in  all  neutral  salts, 
L  e.,  that  every  neutral  salt  is  composed  of  one  particle 
of  metal,  one  of  oxygen,  and  one  of  acid 

We  are  in  possession  of  no  accurate  experiments  on 
the  quantities  of  acids  required  to  dissolve  alumine, 
glucine,  and  silex ;  but  according  to  Richter's  estima- 
tion of  the  composition*  of  phosphate  of  alumine, 
alumine  would  appear  to  contain  about  66  per  cent  of 
metallic  matter* 

M.  Berzeliu8,t  in  a  letter  which  I  received  from  him 
a  few  months  ago,  states  that  in  making  an  analysis  of 
cast  iron,  he  found  that  it  contained  the  metal  of  silex, 

law  of  general  proportloni*  Kr.  Dalton  hftd,  indeed,  in  the  spring  of 
1808,  commanlcated  to  me  a  series  of  proportions  for  the  alkalies  and 
alkaline  earths ;  which,  in  the  case  of  the  alkalies,  were  not  very  remote 
from  what  I  had  ascertained  by  direct  experiments.  M.  Gay  Lnssac's 
principle,  that  the  quantity  of  add  in  metallie  salts  is  directly  as  tha 
quantity  of  oxygen,  might  (as  fhr  as  it  is  correct)  be  inferred  from  Mr. 
Dalton's  law,  though  this  ingenious  chemist  states,  that  he  was  led  to  it  by 
different  considerations.  According  to  Mr.  Dalton,  there  is  a  proportion 
of  oxygen  the  same  in  all  protoxides ;  and  there  is  apro])ortion  of  add 
the  same  in  aU  neutral  salts ;  and  new  proporttons  of  oxygen  and  add  are 
always  multiples  of  these  proportions.  So  that  if  a  protoxide  in  beooa- 
ing  a  deutoxlde,  takes  up  more  add,  it  will  be  at  least  double  the  quantity, 
and  in  these  cases  the  oxygen  will  be  strictly  as  the  acid.  Mr.  Dalton's 
law  eten  providee  for  eases  to  which  M.  Oay  Lussae's  will  not  apply,  a 
deutoxlde  may  combine  with  a  simple  quantity  of  add,  or  a  protoxide 
with  a  double  quantity.  Thus  in  the  insoluble  oxysulphat  of  iron  per- 
fectly formed,  (as  some  experiments  which  I  have  lately  made,  seem  to 
shew,)  there  is  probably  only  a  single  proi>ortion  of  acid ;  and  in  the 
super-tartrlte  of  potash  there  is  only  a  single  quantity  of  oxygen,  and 
a  double  quantity  of  add.  Whether  Mr.  Dalton's  law  will  apply  to 
all  eases,  is  a  question  which  I  shall  not  in  this  place  attempt  to  discuss. 

*  Thomson's  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  581. 

t  In  the  same  commnnication  this  able  chemist  informed  me,  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  decompoting  llie  eartliB,  by  Igniting  them  strongly  with 
iron  and  duurooaL 
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and  that  this  metal  in  being  o&idated  took  up  nearly 
half  its  weight  of  oxygen. 

If  die  compontion  of  ammonia  be  calculated  upon» 
according  to  the  principle  above  atated,  it  ought  to  con- 
sist of  53  metallic  matter,  and  about  47  of  oxygen/ 
which  agrees  very  neaily  with  the  quantity  of  hydrogen 
and  ammonia  produced  from  the  amalgam. 

Though  the  early  chemists  considered  the  earths  and 
die  metallic  oxides  as  belonging  to  the  same  class  of 
bodies,  and  the  earths  as  calces,  which  they  had  not 
found  the  means  of  combining  with  phlogiston,  and 
though  Lavoisier  inristed  upon  diis  analogy  with  his 
usual  sagacity,  yet  still  the  alkalies,  and  earths,  and 
oxides,  have  been  generally  considered  as  separate  na- 
tural orders.  The  earths,  it  has  been  said,  are  not  pre- 
cipitated by  the  triple  prussiates,  or  by  the  solutions 
of  galls  ;t  and  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  are  both 
distinguished  by  their  solubility  in  water ;  but  if  such 
characters  be  admitted  as  grounds  of  distinct  classifica- 
tion, the  common  metals  must  be  arranged  under  many 
different  divisions;  and  the  more  the  subject  is  in- 
quired into,  the  more  distinct  will  the  general  relations 
of  all  metallic  substances  appear.  The  alkalies  and 
aUcaline  earths  combine  with  prussic  acid,  and  form 
compounds  of  different  degrees  of  solubility ;  and  solu- 
tions of  barytes  (as  has  been  shewn  by  Dr.  Henry  and 
M.  Guyton,)  precipitate  the  triple  prusmate ;  the  power 
of  combination  is  general,  but  the  compounds  formed, 

*  I  take  the  proportions  of  the  yolumes  frotn  the  rerj  cnrions  paper 
(ft  M.  Gay  Liuitac,  on  the  combiiuKtloiia  of  gaseous  bodies,  Mem. 
d'Anmefl,  torn.  IL  p.  %19,  and  the  welgfatri  ttom  my  own  estimation, 
aceording  to  which  100  caUc  inches  of  muriatic  acid  gas  weigh  39 
grains,  at  the  mean  temperatore  and  pressure,  Which  is  yery  nearly  the 
same  as  the  weight  giyen  by  MM.  Oay  Lassac  and  Thenard* 

t  Klaproth.  Annales  de  Chemie,  tom.  x.  p.  877. 

n5 
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are  soluble  in  different  d^;rees  in  water.  The  case  is 
analogous  with  solutions  of  galls ;  these,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned in  a  paper,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans* 
actions  for  1805/  are  precipitated  by  almost  all  neutro- 
saline  solutions ;  and  they  form  compounds  more  or  less 
soluble  in  water,  more  or  less  coloured,  and  differently 
coloured  with  all  salifiable  bases*  It  is  needless  to 
dwell  upon  the  combinations  of  the  alkalies  and  earths, 
with  oils,  to  form  soaps ;  and  of  the  earthy  soaps,  some 
are  equally  insoluble  with  the  metallic  soaps.  The 
oxide  of  tin,  and  other  oxides  abounding  in  oxygen, 
approach  very  near  in  their  general  characters  to  zircon, 
silex  and  alumine ;  and  in  habits  of  amalgamation,  and 
of  alloy,  how  near  do  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  ap- 
proach to  the  lightest  class  of  oxidable  metals? 

It  will  be  unnecessary,  I  trust,  to  pursue  these  analo- 
gies any  further,  and  I  shall  conclude  this  section  by  a 
few  remarks  on  the  aUoys  of  the  metals  of  the  common 
earths. 

It  is  probable  that  these  alloys  may  be  formed  in 
many  metallurgical  operations,  and  that  small  quantities 
of  them  may  influence  materially  the  properties  of  the 
compound,  in  which  they  exist 

In  the  conversion  of  cast  iron  into  malleable  iron,  by 
the  process  of  blooming,  a  considerable  quantity  of  glass 
separates,  which,  as  &r  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine, 
from  a  coarse  examination,  is  principally  silex,  alumine 
and  lime,  vitrified  with  oxide  of  iron. 

Cast-iron  from  a  particular  spot  will  make  only  cold 
short  iron ;  whilst,  firom  another  spot,  it  will  make  hot 
short ;  but  by  a  combination  of  the  two  in  due  propor- 
tions, good  iron  is  produced ;  may  not  this  be  owing  to 

•  [Vol.  II.  p.  257.] 
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the  drcamstance  of  their  containing  different  metals  of 
the  earths^  which  in  compound  alio j»  may  be  more  oz- 
idable  than  in  simple  alloys,  and  may  be  more  easily 
separated  by  combustion  ? 

Copper,  M.  Berzelius  informs  me,  is  hardened  by 
silicium.  In  some  experiments  that  I  made  on  the 
action  of  potassium  and  iron  on  silez,  the  iron,  as  I 
have  mentioned  before,  was  rendered  white,  and  very 
hard  and  brittle,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  be  more  ozida- 
ble.  Researches  upon  this  subject  do  not  appear  un- 
worthy of  pursuit,  and  they  may  possibly  tend  to 
improve  some  of  our  most  important  manufisustures, 
and  give  new  instruments  to  the  useful  arts 

V.   Some  considerations  of  Theory  illustrated  by  new 

Facts. 

Hydrogen  is  the  body  which  combines  with  the  hugest 
proportion  of  oxygen,  and  yet  it  forms  with  it  a  neutral 
compound.  This,  on  the  hypothesis  of  electrical  energy, 
would  shew,  that  it  must  be  much  more  highly  positive 
than  any  other  substance ;  and,  therefore,  if  it  be  an 
oxide,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  should  be  deprived  of  oxy- 
gen by  any  simple  chemical  attractions.  The  fact  of  its 
forming  a  substance  approaching  to  an  acid  in  its  nature, 
when  combined  with  a  metallic  substance,  tellurium,  is 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  its  being  a  gaseous  metal,  and 
perhaps  to  the  idea  that  it  is  simple,  or  that  it  exists  in 
its  common  form  in  the  amalgam  of  ammonium.  The 
phenomena  presented  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  are  of 
the  same  kind,  and  lead  to  similar  conclusions. 

Muriatic  acid  gas,  as  I  have  shewn,  and,  as  is  fSurther 
proved  by  the  researches  of  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and 
Thenard,  is  a  compound  of  a  body  unknown  in  a  sepa- 
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rate  state  and  water.  The  water,  I  believe,  cannot  be 
decompounded^  unless  a  new  combination  is  formed; 
thus  it  is  not  changed  by  charcoal  ignited  in  the  gas  by 
Voltaic  electricity ;  but  it  is  decompounded  by  all  the 
metals ;  and  in  these  cases  hydrogen  is  elicited,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  in  which  one  metal  is  preci- 
pitated by  another;  the  oxygen  being  found  in  the  new 
compound.  This  at  first  view,  might  be  supposed  in 
iSsivour  of  the  idea,  that  hydrogen  is  a  simple  substance; 
but  the  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  a  protoxide 
as  to  a  metal ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  nitro-muriatic 
acid,«^hen  the  nitrous  acid  is  decomposed  to  assist  in 
the  formation  of  a  metallic  muriate,  the  body  disengaged 
(nitrous  gas)  is  known  to  be  in  a  high  state  of  oxyge- 
nation. 

That  nitrogen  is  not  a  metal  in  the  form  of  a  gas,  is 
almost  demonstrated  by  the  nature  of  the  fusible  sub- 
stance fifom  ammonia,  and  (even  supposing  no  reference 
to  be  made  to  the  experiments  detailed  in  this  paper) 
the  general  analogy  of  chemistry  would  lead  to  the 
notion  of  its  being  compounded. 

Should  it  be  established  by  future  researches,  that  hy- 
drogen is  a  protoxide  of  ammonium,  ammonia  a  deut- 
oxide,  and  nitrogen  a  tritoxide  of  the  same  metal,  the 
theory  of  chemistry  would  attain  a  happy  simplicity,  and 
the  existing  arrangements  would  harmonize  with  all  the 
new  facts.  The  class  of  pure  inflammable  bases,  would 
be  tneiak  capable  of  alloying  with  each  other,  and  of 
combining  with  protoxides.  Some  of  the  bases  would 
be  known  only  in  combinatioD,  those  of  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus,* and  of  the  b<»acic,  fluoric,  and  muriatic  acids; 

*  The  electrlzatioii  of  snlphnr  and  phosphoras,  goes  fiur  to  prore  that 
they  contain  combined  hydrogen.  From  the  phenomena  of  the  action 
of  potassiom  upon  them  in  my  lint  experiments,  I  concdyed  that  th^ 
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but  the  relations  of  dieir  compounds  would  lead  to  tbe 
8oq>icion  of  their  being  metallic.  The  salifiable  bases 
might  be  considered  either  as  protoxides^  deutojddefl^ 
or  tritozides :  and  the  general  relations  of  salifiable  mat- 
ter to  acid  matter,  might  be  supposed  capaUe  of  being 
ascertained  by  their  relations  to  oxygen,  or  by  the  pecu- 
liar state  of  their  electrical  energy. 

The  whole  tenure  of  the  andj^ogistic  doctrines, 
necessarily  points  to  such  an  order;  but  in  considering 
the  facts  under  other  points  of  view,  solutions  may  be 
fbund,  which  if  not  so  simple,  account  for  the  pheno*> 
mens,  with  at  least  equal  fieu^ility. 

If  hydrogen,  according  to  an  hypothesb  to  which  I 
have  often  referred,  be  considered  as  the  principle  which 
gives  inflammalMlity,  and  as  the  cause  of  metallisation, 
then  our  list  of  simple  substances  will  include  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  unknown  bases  only;  metals  and  in* 
flammable  solicb  will  be  compounds  of  these  bases  with 

contained  oxygen,  though  as  I  haye  stated  in  the  appendix  to  ike  last 
Baicerian  Lecture,  the  effects  may  be  explained  on  a  different  supposition. 
The  vividness  of  the  ignition  in  the  process,  appeared  an  evidence  in 
fiivour  of  theSt'  containing  oxygen,  till  I  discovered  that  simOar  pheno^ 
neiia  were  produced  by  the  oombiaation  of  aiMatc  and  teUorlum  with 
p^tasslnw.  In  sooM  lata  exyerimeulsoa  the  aetion  of  potassium  on  au^ 
phnr  and  phosphorus,  and  on  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  on  phosphu- 
retted  hydrogen,  I  find  that  the  phenomena  differ  very  much  according 
to  the  drcumstanoe  of  the  experiment,  and  in  soitte  Instances,  I  have  ob^ 
taSMd  a  laiger  vofauae  of  gas  fttmi  potasaima  alter  it  luid  been  expoasd 
to  certain  of  these  bodies,  than  it  would  have  given  alone.  These  ex- 
periments are  stUl  in  progress,  and  I  shall  soon  lay  an  account  of  them 
before  the  Society.  The  idea  of  the  existence  of  oxygen  in  sulphur  and 
phosphorus,  is  however  siffi  supported  by  various  analogies.  Tlieir  belag 
Ifeon-oonductofs  of  eleetricity  Is  one  argaiaent  in  fevaur  of  this.  Petas* 
slum  and  sodium  I  find  when  heated  in  hydrogen,  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  absorb  both  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  be- 
come non-conducting  inflammable  bodies  analogous  to  resinous  and  oily 
iiri)st8Boes. 
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hydrogen ;  the  earths,  the  fixed  alkalies,  metallic  oxides, 
and  the  common  acids,  will  be  compounds  of  the  same 
bases,  with  water. 

The  strongest  aiguments  in  &yoar  of  this  notion,  in 
addition  to  those  I  have  before  stated,  which  at  present 
occur  to  me,  are: — ^First,  The  properties  which  seem  to 
be  inherent  in  certain  bodies,  and  which  are  either  de* 
▼eloped  or  concealed,  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
combinations.  Thus,  sulphur,  when  it  is  dissolved  in 
water,  either  in  combmation  with  hydn^en  or  oxygen, 
uniformly  manifests  acid  properties ;  and  the  same  quan* 
tity  of  sulphur,  whether  in  combination  with  hydrogen, 
whether  in  its  simple  form,  or  in  combination  with  one 
proportion  of  oxygen,  or  a  double  proportion,  from  my 
experiments  seems  to  combine  with  the  same  quantity 
of  alkali.  Tellurium,  whether  in  the  state  of  oxide  or 
of  hydruret,  seems  to  have  the  same  tendency  of  com- 
bination with  alkali;  and  the  alkaline  metals,  and  the 
acidifiable  bases,  act  with  the  greatest  energy  on  each 
other. 

Second,  The  facility  with  which  metallic  substances 
are  revived,  in  cases  in  which  hydrogen  is  present.  I 
placed  two  platina  wires,  positively  and  negatively  elec- 
trified fi:om  500  double  plates  of  6  inches,  in  fiised 
litharge ;  there  was  an  efiervescence  at  the  positive  side, 
and  a  black  matter  separated  at  the  negative  side,  but 
no  lead  was  produced ;  though  when  litharge,  moistened 
with  water,  was  employed,  or  a  solution  of  lead,  the 
metal  rapidly  formed;  the  difference  of  conducting 
power  may  be  supposed  to  produce  some  difference  of 
effect,  yet  the  experiment  is  &vourable  to  the  idea,  that 
the  presence  of  hydrogen  is  essential  to  the  production 
of  the  metaL 

Third,  Oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  bodies  that  in  all 
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oaaes  seem  to  neutralize  each  other,  and  therefore  m 
the  products  of  combustion,  it  might  be  expected  that 
the  natural  energies  of  the  bases  would  be  most  dis* 
tinctly  displayed^  which  is  the  case ;  and  in  oxymuriatic 
acid,  the  acid  energy  seems  to  be  blunted  by  oxygen, 
and  is  restored  by  the  addition  of  hydrc^n. 

In  the  action  of  potassium  and  sodium  upon  anunonia, 
though  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  evolved  in  my  experi«- 
ments  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  that  produced  by  their 
action  upon  water ;  yet  it  is  probable,  that  this  is  caused 
by  the  imperfection  of  the  process,*  and  supposing  po- 
tassium and  sodium  to  produce  the  same  quantity  of 
hydrogen  fiom  ammonia  and  water,  the  circumstance  at 
first  view,  may  be  conceived  favourable  to  the  notion, 
that  they  contain  hydrogen,  which  under  common  cir- 
cumstances of  combination,  will  be  repellent  to  matter 
of  the  same  kind ;  but  this  is  a  superficial  consideration 
of  the  subject,  and  Hj^e  conclusion  cannot  be  admitted; 
for  on  the  idea  that  in  compounds  in  general,  the  ele- 
ments are  combined  in  uniform  proportions,  then  when- 
ever bodies  known  to  contain  hydrogen  are  decomposed 
by  a  metal,  the  quantities  of  hydrogen  ought  to  be  the 
same,  or  multiples  of  each  other.  Thus  in  the  decom- 
position of  ammonia  by  potassium  and  sodium,  two  of 
hydrogen  and  one  of  nitrogen  remain  in  combination, 
and  one  of  hydrogen  is  ^ven  off;  and  in  the  action  of 

*  There  seenui  to  be  alwayB  the  same  proportion  between  the  quantity 
of  ammoiria  which  disappears,  and  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  evolved  ^ 
i.  e.  whenever  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  act  upon  ammonia  (supposing 
this  body  to  be  composed  of  3  of  hydrogen  and  1  of  nitrogen  in  volume,) 
2  of  hydrogen  and  1  of  nitrogen  remain  in  combination,  and  1  of  hydro* 
gen  iB  set  free.  And  it  may  be  adduced  as  a  strong  alignment  in  fiivour 
of  the  theory  of  definite  proportions,  that  the  quantity  of  the  metals  of 
the  alkalies  and  nitrogen,  in  the  fdaible  results,  are  in  the  same  propor- 
tions as  those  in  which  they  exist  in  the  alkaline  nitrats. 
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water  on  potamam  to  form  potash*  the  same  qaantiQr 
of  hydrogen  ought  to  be  expelled.  From  my  analysis*^ 
of  sulphmietted  hydrogen,  it  would  appear,  that  if  potaa- 
Slum  in  forming  a  combination  with  this  substance  sets 
fiee  hydrogen^  it  will  be  nearly  the  same  quantity  as  it 
would  cause  to  be  evolved  firom  water.  And  if  the 
analysis  of  Mr.  Proust  and  Mr.  Hatchett,  of  the  sul- 
phuret  of  iron,  be  made  a  basis  of  calculation,  iron, 
in  attracting  sulj^ur  firom  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  will 
liberate  the  same  proportion  of  hydrogen  as  during  its  so- 
lution in  diluted  sulphuric  acid;  and  taking  Mr.  Dalton's 
law  of  proportion,  the  case  will  be  similar  with  req)ect 
to  other  metals;  and  if  such  reasoning  were  to  be 

*  Hie  eompositioii  may  be  deduced  from  the  experiments  in  the  last 
Bikerlan  Leetnrey  irhieh  shew  that  it  contains  a  Tolome  of  hydrogen 
equal  to  its  own.  If  its  spedik  gravity  be  taken  as  35  grains,  for  100 
cabieal  inches^  then  it  will  consist  of  3*27  of  hydrogen,  and  32*73  of  snl- 
phnr.  When  snlphoretted  hydrogen  is  decomposed  by  common  dec- 
tricity,  in  very  refined  experiments,  there  is  a  slight  diminntion  of 
▼oinme,  and  ttMB  pieeipitated  snlpfanr  has  a  whitish  tint,  and  probably 
contains  a  nhinte  qnaatity  of  hyditigen.  When  It  is  decomposed  by 
Voltaic  quarks,  the  solphar  is  precipitated  in  its  common  form,  and  there 
is  no  change  of  volume;  in  the  last  case  the  sulphur  is  probably  ignited 
at  the  moment  of  its  production.  In  some  experiments  lately  made  in 
the  laboratory  ot  the  Boyal  Institution,  on  arseniuietted,  and  phospha- 
lutted  hydrogen,  it  was  foand  that  when  these  gases  were  decomposed 
by  electricity,  there  was  no  change  in  their  volumes;  but  neither  the 
arsenic  nor  the  phosphorus  seemed  to  be  thrown  down  in  their  common 
states;  the  phosphorus  was  dark  coloured,  and  the  arsenic  appeaiwl  as 
a  brown  powder,  both  were  probably  hydmrets ;  this  is  confirmed  likewiie 
by  tlie  action  of  potassium  upon  arseniuretted  and  phosphuretted  hydro- 
gen ;  when  the  metal  is  in  smaller  quantity  than  is  sufflclent  to  decom- 
pose tlie  whole  of  Uie  gases,  there  is  always  an  expansi<m  of  volume;  so 
that  arseniuretted  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen  contain  in  equal  vohuneii 
more  hydrogen  than  sulphurretted  hydrogen,  probably  half  as  much 
more,  or  twice  as  much  more.  From  some  experiments  made  on  the 
weights  of  phosphuretted  and  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  it  would  appear, 
that  100  cubic  indies  of  the  first  weigh  about  10  grains,  at  the  mean 
temperature  and  pressure,  and  100  of  the  second  about  16  gndnst 
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adopted,  as  that  metak  are  proved  to  be  compounds  of 
hydrogen,  because  in  acting  upon  different  combinations 
containing  hydrogen,  they  produce  the  evolution  of 
equal  proportions  of  this  gas,  then  it  might  be  proved 
that  almost  any  kind  of  matter  is  contained  in  any 
other.  The  same  quantity  of  potash,  in  acting  upon 
either  muriate,  sulphate,  or  nitrate  of  mi^esia,  "vnll 
precipitate  equal  quantities  of  magnesia;  but  it  would 
be  absurd  to  infer  from  this,  that  potash  contained  mag- 
nesia,  as  one  of  its  elements ;  the  power  of  repelling  one 
kind  of  matter,  and  of  attracting  another  kind,  must  be 
equally  definite,  and  governed  by  the  same  circumstances. 

Potassium,  sodium,  iron,  mercury,  and  all  metals  that 
I  have  experimented  upon,  in  acdng  upon  muriatic  acid 
gas,  evolve  the  same  quantity  of  hydrogen,  and  aU  form 
dry  muriates ;  so  that  any  liieory  of  metallization  ap- 
plicable to  potash  and  soda,  must  likewise  apply  to  the 
common  metallic  oxides.  If  we  assume  the  existence 
of  water  in  the  potash,  formed  in  muriatic  acid  gas,  we 
must  likewise  infer  its  existence  in  the  oxides  of  iron 
and  mercury,  produced  in  similar  bperations. 

The  solution  of  the  general  question  concerning  die 
presence  of  hydrogen  in  all  inflammable  bodies,  will 
undoubtedly  be  influenced  by  the  decision  upon  the 
nature  of  die  amalgam  from  ammonia,  and  a  matter 
of  so  much  importance  ought  not  to  be  hastily  decided 
upon.  The  difficulty  of  finding  any  multiple  of  the 
quantity  of  oxygen,  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in 
hydrogen,  that  might  be  applied  to  explain  the  compo- 
rition  of  nitrogen  from  the  same  basis,  is  undoubtedly 
against  the  simplest  view  of  the  subject  But  still  the 
phlogistic  explanation,  that  the  metal  of  ammonia  is 
merely  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen ;  or  that 
a  substance  which  is  metallic,  can  be  composed  from 
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subetances  not  in  their  own  nature  metallic,  is  equally 
opposed  to  the  general  tenour  of  our  chemical  rea- 
sonings. 

I  shall  not  at  present  occupy  the  time  of  the  Society 
by  entering  any  further  into  these  discussions;  hypo- 
theses can  scarcely  be  considered  as  of  any  value,  ex- 
cepting as  leading  to  new  experiments ;  and  the  objects 
in  the  novel  field  of  electro-chemical  research,  have  not 
been  sufficiently  examined  to  enable  me  to  decide  upon 
their  nature  and  their  relations,  or  to  form  any  general 
theoiy  concerning  them  which  is  likely  to  be  permanent. 


EXPLANATION   OF  THE  FIGURES. 

Fig.  1.  The  apparatus  for  electrizing  potassium  in 
gases.  A,  the  glass  tube;  B,  the  wire  negatively  elec- 
trified ;  C  and  D,  the  cup  and  wire  positively  electrified. 

Fig.  2.  The  apparatus  for  decomposing  water  out  of 
the  contact  of  air,  page  250.  AA,  the  cones  containing 
the  water;  BBB,  the  tubes  for  conveying  the  gas.  C 
and  D,  the  pneumatic  apparatus. 

Fig.  3.  The  apparatus  for  decomposing  and  recom- 
posing  water  under  oiL  C  C,  the  wires  for  communicating 
the  Voltaic  electricity ;  DD,  the  wires  for  producing  the 
explosion;  B,  the  tube;  A,  the  vessel  containing  it. 
adcy  the  level  of  the  different  fluids. 

Fig.  4.  The  apparatus  for  exposing  water  to  the 
action  of  ignited  potash  and  charcoal  out  of  the  contact 
of  air.  A,  the  tube  for  water ;  B,  the  iron  tube  v  C,  the 
receiver  for  ammonia ;  D,  the  pneumatic  apparatus. 

Fig.  5.  The  apparatus  for  the  decomposition  of  am- 
monia. 

Fig.  6.  A  Voltaic  apparatus,  being  one  of  the  200 
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which  compose  the  new  Voltaic  battery  of  the  Royal 
Institution.  For  the  constniction  of  this  battery,  and 
of  other  instruments  applicable  to  new  researches,  a 
fiind  of  upwards  of  10002i  has  been  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion from  members  of  the  Royal  Institution.  As  yet 
the  whole  combination  has  not  been  put  into  action ; 
but  reasoning  from  the  effects  of  that  part  of  it  which 
has  been  used,  some  important  phenomena  may  be  ex- 
pected from  so  great  an  accumulation  of  electrical 
power. 
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RBSBARCHB9  ON  THE  OXYMtJUIATIC  ACID,  ITS  NATURE 
AND  COMBINATIONS;  AND  ON  THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
THE  MURIATIC  ACID :  WITH  SOME  EXPERIMENTS  ON 
SULPHUR  AND  PHOSPHORUS,  MADE  IN  THE  LABORA- 
TORY OF  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION .♦ 


The  illustrious  discoverer  of  the  oxymuriatic  acid  con- 
sidered it  as  muriatic  acid  freed  from  hydrogen  ;t  and 
the  common  muriatic  acid  as  a  compound  of  hydrogen 
and  oxymuriatic  acid ;  and  on  this  theory  he  denomi- 
nated oxymuriatic  acid  dephlogisticated  muriatic  acid« 

M.  Berthollet4  a  few  years  after  the  discoveiy  of 
Scheele,  made  a  number  of  important  and  curious  ex- 
periments on  this  body ;  from  which  he  concluded  that 
it  was  composed  of  muriatic  acid  gas  and  oxygen;  and 
this  idea  for  nearly  twenty  years  has  been  almost  uni- 
versally adopted. 

Dr.  Henry,  in  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments, 
made  with  the  view  of  decomposing  muriatic  acid  gas, 
ascertained  that  hydrogen  was  produced  from  it  by 
electricity;  and  he  attributed  the  phenomena  to  water 
contained  in  the  ga8.§ 

*  [From  Phil.  Trans.  Ibr  1810.    Read  before  the  Royal  Society,  July 
ISth,  1810.] 

t  Mem.  Acad.  Stockholmi  for  1774,  p.  04. 
t  Journal  de  Physique,  17S6,  p.3S6« 
^  Pha.  Trans,  for  1800,  p.  191. 
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In  the  Bakerian  Lecture  for  1808, 1  have  giTen  an 
account  of  the  action  of  potassium  upon  muriatic  acid 
gas,  by  which  more  than  one-third  of  its  volume  of 
hydrogen  is  produced ;  and  I  have  stated,  that  muriatic 
add  can  in  no  instance  be  procured  from  oxymuriatic 
acid,  or  from  dry  muriates,  unless  water  or  its  elements 
be  present. 

Li  the  second  volume  of  the  Memoires  d'Arcneil, 
MM.  Gray  Lussac  and  Thenard  have  detailed  an  exteiH 
sive  series  of  facts  upon  muriatic  acid,  and  ozymmiatic 
acid.  Some  of  their  experiments  are  similar  to  those 
I  have  detailed  in  the  paper  just  referred  to ;  others  are 
peculiarly  their  own,  and  of  a  verj  curious  kind:  their 
general  conclusion  is,  that  muriatic  acid  gas  contains 
about  one  quarter  of  its  weight  of  water;  and  that  oxy- 
muriatic acid  is  not  decomposable  by  any  substances 
but  hydrogen,  or  such  as  can  form  triple  combinations 
with  it. 

One  of  the  most  singular  facts  that  I  have  observed 
on  this  subject,  and  which  I  have  before  referred  to,  is^ 
that  charcoal,  even  when  ignited  to  whiteness  in  oxymu- 
riatic or  muriatic  acid  gases,  by  the  Voltaic  battery,  ef- 
fects no  change  in  them ;  if  it  has  been  previously  freed 
from  hydiogen  and  moisture  by  intense  ignition  in 
vacuo. 

This  experiment,  which  I  have  several  times  repeated, 
led  me  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  oxygen  in  that  sub* 
stance,  which  has  been  supposed  to  contain  it  above  all 
others  in  a  loose  and  active  state ;  and  to  make  a  more 
vigorous  investigation  than  had  been  hitherto  attempted 
for  its  detection. 

If  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  be  introduced  into  a  vessel  ex- 
hausted of  air,  containing  tin,  and  the  tin  be  gently 
heated,  and  the  gas  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  tin  and 
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the  gas  disappear,  and  a  limpid  fluid,  precisely  the  satne 
as  Libavios's  liquor  is  formed ; — it  occurred  to  me,  that 
if  this  substance  is  a  combination  of  muriatic  acid  and 
oxide  of  tin,  oxide  of  tin  ought  to  be  separated  from  it 
by  means  of  ammonia.  I  admitted  ammoniacal  gas 
over  mercury  to  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquor  of  Lib- 
avius;  it  was  absorbed  with  great  heat,  and  no  gas  was 
generated ;  a  solid  result  was  obtained,  which  was  of  a 
dull  white  colour;  some  of  it  was  heated,  to  ascertain  if 
it  contained  oxide  of  tin ;  but  the  whole  volatilized, 
producing  dense  pungent  fiimes. 

Another  experiment  of  the  same  kind,  made  with 
great  care,  and  in  which  anmionia  was  used  in  great 
excess,  proved  that  the  liquor  of  Libavius  cannot  be 
decompounded  by  ammonia;  but  that  it  forms  a  new 
combination  with  this  substance. 

I  have  described,  on  a  former  occasion,  the  nature  of 
the  operation  of  phosphorus  on  oxymuriatic  acid,  and 
I  have  stated  that  two  compounds,  one  fluid  and  the 
other  solid,  are  formed  in  the  process  of  combustion,  of 
which  the  first,  on  the  generally  received  theory  of  the 
nature  of  oxymuriatic  acid,  must  be  considered  as  a 
compound  of  muriatic  acid  and  phosphoric  acid.  It 
occurred  to  me,  that  if  the  acids  of  phosphorus  really 
existed  in  these  combinations,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  obtain  them,  and  thus  to  gain  proof  of  the  existence 
of  oxygen  in  oxymuriatic  acid 

I  made  a  considerable  quantify  of  the  solid  compound 
of  oxymuriatic  and  phosphorus  by  combustion,  and  satu* 
rated  it  with  ammonia  by  heating  it  in  a  proper  receiver 
filled  with  ammoniacal  gas,  on  which  it  acted  with  great 
energy,  producing  much  heat ;  and  they  formed  a  white 
opaque  powder.  Supposing  that  this  substance  was 
composed  of  the  drjr  muriates  and  phosphates  of  as^- 
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monia;  as  muriate  of  ammonia  is  very  volatile^  and  as 
ammonia  is  driven  off  from  phosphoric  acid,  by  a  heat 
below  redness,  I  conceived  that  by  igniting  the  product 
obtained,  I  should  procure  phosphoric  acid ;  I  therefore 
introduced  some  of  the  powder  into  a  tube  of  green 
glass,  and  heated  it  to  redness,  out  of  the  contact  of  air 
by  a  spirit  lamp ;  but  found,  to  my  great  surprise,  that 
it  was  not  at  all  volatile  nor  decomposable  at  this  degree 
of  heat,  and  that  it  gave  off  no  gaseous  matter* 

The  circumstance  that  a  substance  composed  princi- 
pally of  oxymuriatic  acid,  and  ammonia,  should  resist 
decomposition  or  change  at  so  high  a  temperature,  in- 
duced me  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  properties  of 
this  new  body. 

It  had  no  taste  nor  smell ;  it  did  not  seem  to  be  solu- 
ble, nor  did  it  undergo  any  perceptible  change  when 
digested  in  boiling  water ;  it  did  not  appear  to  be  acted 
upon  by  sulphuric,  muriatic,  or  nitric  acids,  nor  by  a 
strong  lixivium  of  potash.  The  only  processes  by  wluch 
it  seemed  susceptible  of  decomposition  were  by  combus* 
tion,  or  the  action  of  ignited  hydrat  of  potash.  When 
brought  into  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  and  made  red- 
hot,  it  gave  feeble  indications  of  inflammation,  and 
tioged  the  flame  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  left  a  fixed 
add,  having  the  properties  of  phosphoric  acid.  When 
acted  on  by  red-hot  hydrat  of  potash,  it  emitted  a 
smell  of  ammonia,  burnt  where  it  was  in  contact  with 
air,  and  appeared  to  dissolve  in  the  alkali.  The  potash 
which  had  been  so  acted  upon  gave  muriatic  acid,  by  the 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid. 

I  heated  some  of  the  powder  to  whiteness,  in  a  tube 
of  platina ;  but  it  did  not  appear  to  alter ;  and  after  igni- 
tion gave  ammonia  by  the  action  of  ftised  hydrat  of  potash. 

I  caused  ammonia^  made  as  dry  as  possible,  to  act  on 
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the  phospburetted  liquor  of  MM.  Gaj  LusBac  and 
Thenard;  and  on  the  scdphuretted  muriatic  liquor  of 
Dr.Thomaon;  but  no  decomposition  took  place;  nor 
was  any  muriate  of  ammonia  formed^  when  proper  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  exclude  moisture.  The  results 
ware  new  combinations ;  that  firom  the  phospburetted 
liquor  was  a  white  solid^  from  which  a  part  of  the  phos- 
phorus was  separated  by  heat ;  but  which  seemed  no 
further  decomposable^  even  by  ignition.  That  from  the 
sulphuretted  liquor  was  likewise  solid,  and  had  various 
shades  of  colour,  fit>m  a  bright  purple  to  a  golden  yel« 
low,  according  as  it  was  more  or  less  saturated  with 
ammonia :  but  as  these  compounds  did  not  present  the 
same  uniform  and  interesting  'properties,  as  that  from 
the  phosphoric  sublimate,  I  did  not  examine  them  mi- 
nutely: I  contented  myself  by  ascertaining  that  no 
substance  known  to  contain  oxygen  could  be  procured 
from  oxymuriatic  add,  in  this  mode  of  operation. 

It  has  been  said,  and  taken  for  granted  by  many 
chemists,  that  when  oxymuriatic  acid  and  ammonia 
act  upon  each  other,  water  is  formed ;  I  have  several 
times  made  the  experiment,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  When  about  15  or  16  parts  of 
oxymuriatic  acid  gas  are  mixed  with  from  40  to  45  parts 
of  ammoniacal  gas,  there  is  a  condensation  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  acid  and  alkaline  gases,  and  from  5  to 
6  parts  of  nitrogen  are  produced;  and  the  result  is  dry 
muriate  of  ammonia. 

Mr.  Cruikshank  has  shown  that  oxymuriatic  acid  and 
hydrogen,  when  mixed  in  proportions  nearly  equal,  pro- 
duce a  matter  almost  entirely  condensible  by  water;* 

♦  [Nicholson's  Jouraal,  4to,  vol.  v.  p.  806.  The  result  of  Mr. 
CmlkjBhank's  experfanents  on  exploding  together  by  means  of  the  electric 
ipark,  niztiires  of  hsrdrogen  sad  ehlorine,  was,  <<  that  three  mearares  of 
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and  MM.  Gray  Lusnc  and  Thenard,  have  stated,  that 
this  matter  is  coounon  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  that  no 
water  is  deposited,  in  the  operation*  I  have  made  a 
number  of  experiments  on  the  action  of  ozymuriatic 
acid  gas  and  hydrogen.  When  these  bodies  were  mixed 
in  equal  volumes  over  water,  and  introduced  into  an 
exhausted  vessel  and  fired  by  the  electric  spark,  there 
was  always  a  deposition  of  a  slight  vapour,  and  a  con- 
densation of  fixim  i^r  ^o  -^  o^  ^^  volume ;  but  the  gas 
remaining  was  muriatic  acid  gas.  I  have  attempted  to 
make  the  experiment  in  a  manner  still  more  refined,  by 
drying  the  oxymuriatic  acid  and  the  hydrogen  by  intro- 
ducing them  into  vessels  containing  muriate  of  lime, 
and  by  suffering  them  to  combine  at  common  tempera- 
tures ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  avoid  a  slight 
condensation ;  though  in  proportion  as  the  gases  were 
fiee  firom  oxygen  or  water,  this  condensation  diminished. 

I  mixed  together  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  a  high 
<legree  of  purity  and  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  both  dried, 
in  equal  volumes:  in  this  instance,  the  condensation 
was  not  -^ ;  sulphur,  which  seemed  to  contain  a  little 
oxymuriatic  acid,  was  formed  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel; 
no  vapour  was  deposited;  and  the  residual  gas  con- 
tained about  i^  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  the  remainder 
was  inflammable. 

MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  have  proved  by  a 
copious  collection  of  instances,  that  in  the  usual  cases 
where  oxygen  is  procured  firom  oxymuriatic  acid,  water 
is  always  present,  and  muriatic  acid  gas  is  formea ;  now, 
as  it  is  shewn  that  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  is  converted 
into  muriatic  acid  gas  by  combining  with  .hydix)gan»  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  oxygen 

hydrogenous  gas  requires  three  and  a  half  of  oxygenated  muriatio  acid 
gas  to  saturate  them ;  the  prodvcte  befaig  water  and  faiuriaticadd.'^ 
VOL.  V.  O 
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is  derived  firom  the  decomposition  of  the  water,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  water  in 
muriatic  acid  gas,  is  hypothetical,  depending  upon  an 
assumption  which  has  not  yet  been  proved — the  ex- 
istence of  oxygen  in  oxymuriatic  acid  gas. 

MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  indeed  have  stated 
an  experiment,  which  they  consider  as  proving  that 
muriatic  acid  gas  contains  one  quarter  of  its  weight  of 
combined  water.  They  passed  this  gas  over  litharge, 
and  obtained  so  much  water ;  but  it  is  obvious,  that  in 
this  case,  they  formed  the  same  compound  as  that  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  oxymuriatic  acid  on  lead ;  and  in 
this  process  the  muriatic  acid  must  lose  its  hydrogen 
and  the  lead  its  oxygen ;  which  of  course  would  form 
water;  these  able  chemists,  indeed,  from  the  conclusion 
of  their  memoir,  seem  aware,  that  such  an  explanation 
may  be  given,  for  they  say,  that  the  oxymuriatic  acid 
may  be  considered  as  a  simple  body. 

I  have  repeated  those  experiments  which  led  me  first 
to  suspect  the  existence  of  combined  water  in  muriatic 
acid  with  considerable  care ;  I  find  that,  when  mercury 
is  made  to  act  upon  one  in  volume  of  muriatic  acid  gas, 
by  Voltaic  electricity,  all  the  acid  disappears,  calomel  is 
formed,  and  about  *5  of  hydrogen  evolved. 

With  potassium,  in  experiments  made  over  dry  mer- 
cury, the  quantity  of  hydrogen  is  always  firom  9  to  11, 
the  whole  of  the  muriatic  acid  gas  used  being  20.  And 
in  some  experiments  made  very  carefully  by  my  brother, 
Mr.  John  Davy,  on  the  decomposition  of  muriatic  acid 
gas,  by  heated  tin  and  zinc,  hydifogen,  equal  to  about 
half  its  volume,  was  disengaged,  and  metallic  muriates, 
the  ^me  as  those  produced  by  the  combustion  of  tin 
and  zinc  i^  oxymuriatic  gas,  resulted. 

It  is  evident  fcom  this  series  of  observations,  that 
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Scheele's  view  (though  obscured  by  terms  derived  firom 
a  vague  and  unfounded  general  theory)  of  the  nature 
of  the  oxymuriatic  and  muriatic  acids,  may  be  considered 
as  an  expression  of  &cts ;  whilst  the  view  adopted  by 
the  French  school  of  chemistry,  and  which,  till  it  is 
minutely  examined,  appears  so  beautiful  and  satisfiustory, 
rests  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  upon  hypo- 
thetical grounds.  When  oxymuriatic  acid  is  acted  upon 
by  nearly  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen,  a  combination 
takes  place  between  them,  and  muriatic  acid  gas  results. 
When  muriatic  acid  gas  is  acted  upon  by  mercury,  or 
any  other  metal,  the  oxymuriatic  acid  is  attracted  from 
the  hydrogen  by  the  stronger  affinity  of  the  metal ;  and 
an  oxymuriate  exactly  similar  to  that  formed  by  com-* 
bustion  is  produced. 

The  action  of  water  upon  these  compounds,  which 
have  been  usually  considered  as  muriates,  or  as  dry  mu- 
riates, but  which  are  properly  combinations  of  oxymuri- 
atic acid  with  inflammable  bases,  may  be  easily  ex- 
plained according  to  these  views  of  the  subject.  When 
water  is  added  in  certain  quantities  to  Libavius's  liquor, 
a  solid  crystallized  mass  is  obtained,  from  which  oxide 
of  tin  and  muriate  of  ammonia  can  be  procured.  In 
this  case,  oxygen  may  be  conceived  to  be  supplied  to 
the  tin,  and  hydrogen  to  the  oxymuriatic  acid. 

The  compound  formed  by  burning  phosphorus  in 
oxymuriatic  acid,  is  in  a  similar  relation  to  water:  if 
that  substance  be  added  to  it,  it  is  resolved  into  two 
powerful  acids :  oxygen  it  may  be  supposed  is  frunished 
to  the  phosphorus  to  form  phosphoric  acid,  hydrogen  to 
the  oxymuriatic  acid  to  form  common  muriatic  acid  gas. 

None  of  the  combinations  of  the  oxymuriatic  acid  with 
inflammable  bodies,  can  be  decomposed  by  dry  acids ; 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  test  which  distinguishes  the 

o  2 
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ozymuriatic  combinatioiis  from  the  muriates^  though 
they  have  hitherto  been  confounded  together.  Muriate 
of  potash^  for  instance,  if  M.  Berthollet's  estimation  of 
its  composition  approaches  towards  accuracy,  when  ig- 
nited, is  a  compound  of  oxymuriatic  acid  with  potassium ; 
muriate  of  aomionia  is  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid 
gas  and  ammonia ;  and  when  acted  on  by  potassium,  it 
is  decompounded;  the  oxymuriatic  acid  may  be  con- 
ceived to  combine  with  the  potassium  to  form  muriate 
of  potash,  and  the  ammonia  and  hydrogen  are  set 
free. 

The  Tivid  combustion  of  bodies  in  oxymuriatic  acid 
gas,  at  first  view,  appears  a  reason  why  oxygen  should 
be  admitted  in  it ;  but  heat  and  light  are  merely  results 
of  the  intense  agency  of  combination.  Sulphur  and 
metals,  alkaline  earths  and  acids  become  ignited  during 
their  mutual  agency ;  and  such  an  effect  might  be  ex- 
pected in  an  operation  so  rapid  as  that  of  oxymuriatic 
acid  upon  metals  and  inflammable  bodies. 

It  may  be  said,  that  a  strong  argument  in  &vour  of 
the  hypothesis,  that  oxymuriatic  acid  consists  of  an 
acid  basis  united  to  oxygen,  exists  in  the  general  analogy 
of  the  compounds  of  oxymuriatic  acid  and  metals,  to 
the  common  neutral  salts ;  but  this  analogy  when  strictly 
investigated,  will  be  found  to  be  very  indistinct;  and 
even  allowing  it,  it  may  be  applied  with  as  much  force 
to  support  an  opposite  doctrine,  namely,  that  the  neutral 
salts  are  compounds  of  bases  with  water ;  and  the  metals 
of  bases  with  hydrogen ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  the 
action  of  oxymuriatic  acid  and  metals,  the  metal  fur- 
nishes hydrc^n  to  form  muriatic  acid,  and  a  basis  to 
produce  the  neutral  combination* 

That  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  evolved  during  the 
decomposition  of  muriatic  acid  gas  by  metals,  is  the 
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same  that  would  be  produced  during  the  decomposition 
of  water  by  the  same  bodies^  appears,  at  first  view,  an 
evidence  in  fevour  of  the  existence  of  water  in  muriatic 
acid  gas ;  but  as  there  is  only  one  known  combination 
of  hydrogen  with  oxytnuriatic  acid,  one  quantity  must 
always  be  separated.  Hydrogen  is  disengaged  from  its 
oxymuriatic  combination  by  a  metal,  in  the  same  manner 
as  one  metal  is  disengaged  by  another  from  similar  com- 
binations; and  of  all  inflammable  bodies  that  form 
compounds  of  this  kind,  except  perhaps  phosphorus  and 
sulphur,  hydrogen  is  that  which  seems  to  adhere  to  oxy- 
muriatic acid  with  the  least  force. 

I  have  caused  strong  explosions  from  an  electrical 
jar,  to  pass  through  oxymuriatic  gas,  by  means  of  points 
of  platina,  for  several  hours  in  succession ;  but  it 
seemed  not  to  undergo  the  slightest  change. 

I  electrized  the  oxymuriates  of  phosphorus  and  sul- 
phur for  some  hours,  by  the  power  of  the  Voltaic  appa- 
ratus of  1000  double  plates ;  no  gas  separated,  but  a 
minute  quantity  of  hydrogen,  which  I  am  inclined  to 
attribute  to  the  presence  of  moisture  in  the  apparatus 
employed ;  for  I  once  obtained  hydrc^n  from  Libiavius's 
liquor  by  a  similar  operation ;  but  I  have  ascertained, 
that  this  was  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  water,  ad- 
hering to  the  mercury ;  and  in  some  late  experiments 
made  with  2000  double  plates,  in  which  the  dischaige 
was  from  platina  wires,  and  in  which  the  mercury  used 
for  confining  the  liquor  was  carefiilly  boiled ;  there  was 
no  production  of  any  permanent  elastic  matter. 

As  there  are  no  experimental  evidences  of  the  ex- 
istence of  oxygen  in  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  a  natural 
question  arises,  concerning  the  nature  of  those  com- 
pounds, in  which  the  muriatic  acid  has  been  supposed 
to  exist,  combined  with  much  more  oxygen  than  bxymu- 
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riatic  acid^  in  the  state  in  which  it  has  been  named  by 
Mr.  Cheneviz,  hjper-oxjgenized  muriatic  acid. 

Can  the  ozjmuriatic  acid  combine  either  with  oxygen 
or  hydrc^en^  and  form  with  each  of  them  an  acid  com- 
pound ;  of  which  that  with  hydrogen  has  the  strongest, 
and  that  with  oxygen  the  weakest  affinity  for  bases  ?  for 
the  able  chemist  to  whom  I  have  just  referred,  conceives 
that  hyper-oxymuriates  are  decomposed  by  muriatic 
acid.  Or,  is  hyper-oxymuriatic  acid  the  basis  of  all  of 
this  class  of  bodies,  the  most  simple  form  of  this  species 
of  matter  ? 

The  phenomena  of  the  composition  and  decomposition 
of  the  hyper-oxymuriates,  may  be  explained  on  either  of 
these  suppositions;  but  they  are  mere  suppositions 
unsupported  by  experiment 

I  have  endeavoured  to  obtidn  the  neutralizing  acid, 
which  has  been  imi^^ed  to  be  hyper-oxygenized,  from 
the  hyper-oxymuriate  of  potash,  by  various  modes,  but 
uniformly  without  success.*  By  distilling  the  salt  with 
dry  boracic  acid,  though  a  little  oxymuriatic  acid  is 
generated,  yet  oxyg^i  is  the  chief  gaseous  product,  and 
a  muriate  of  potash  not  decomposable  is  produced. 

The  distillation  of  the  orange-'Coloured  fluid,  pro- 
duced by  dissolving  hyper-oxymuriate  of  potash  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  affords  only  oxygen  in  great  excess,  and 
oxymuriatic  acid. 

When  solutions  of  muriates,  or  muriatic  acid  are 
electrized  in  the  Voltaic  circuit,  oxymuriatic  acid  is 
evolved  at  the  positive  surfisuse,  and  hydrogen  at  the 

*  [The  author  afterwards  sacceeded  in  ohtafaUng  this  add ;  it  will  be 
found  described  in  a  subsequent  paper ;  it  has  been  called  chloric  acid,  (a 
name  proposed  for  it  by  H.  Gay  Lussac,  who  procured  it,  thoug^h  not 
quite  pure  by  a  different  method,)  and  its  compounds,  the  old  hyper-ozy-« 
muriates,  chlorates.] 
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negadTe  sur&ce.  When  a  solution  of  oxymuiiatic  acid 
in  water  is  electrized,  oxymuriadc  acid  and  oxygen 
appear*  at  the  positive  soifiice,  and  hydrogen  at  the 
negative  surface,  &ct8  which  are  certainly  un&vourable 
to  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  hyper^oxygenized  muriatic 
acid,  whether  it  be  imagined  a  compound  of  oxymuri- 
atic  acid  with  oxygen,  or  the  basis  of  oxymuriatic 
acid. 

If  the  facts  respecting  the  hyper-oxymuriate  of  potash, 
indeed,  be  closely  reasoned  upon,  it  must  be  regardedas 
nothing  more  than  a  triple  compound  of  oxymuriatic 
acid,  potassium  and  oxygeiu  We  have  no  right  to 
assume  the  existence  of  any  peculiar  acid  in  it,  or  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  combined  water ;  and  it  is  per- 
haps  more  conformable  to  die  analogy  of  chemistry,  to 
suppose  the  large  quantity  of  oxygen  combined  with 
the  potassium,  which  we  know  has  an  intense  affinity 
for  o^gen^  and  which  from  some  experiments,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  is  capable  of  combining  directly 
with  more  oxygen  than  exists  in  potash,  than  with  the 
oxymuriatic  acid,  which,  as  fiur  as  is  known,  has  no  affi- 
nity for  that  substance. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  a  mixture  of  oxymuriatic 
acid  and  hyper-oxymuriatic  acid  is  disengaged  when 
hyper-oxymuriate  of  potash]  is  decomposed  by  common 
muriatic  acid,t  but  I  am  satisfied  from  several  trialcf,  that 
the  gas  procured  in  this  way,  when  not  mixed  with 

*  The  quantity  of  ozymnilatlc  acid  in  the  aqueona  Bolution  is  so  small, 
that  the  principal  products  must  be  referred  to  the  decomposition  of 
water.  This  happens  in  other  instances^  the  water  only  is  decomposed 
in  dilute  solutions  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids. 

t  If  hyper-oxymuriate  of  potash  be  decomposed  by  nitric  or  sulphuric 
add,  it  affords  oxymuriatic  acid  and  oxygen.  If  it  be  acted  upon  by 
muriatic  add,  it  affords  a  large  quantity  of  oxymuriatic  add  gas  only. 
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oxygen,  unites  to  the  same  quantity  of  hydrogen^*  a^ 
common  o^muriatic  acid  gas  firom  magnesia;  and  I 
find,  by  a  careful  examination,  that  the  gas  disen- 
gaged duiing  the  solution  of  platina,  in  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  which  has  been  regaided  as 
hyper^oxymuriatic  acid,  but  which  I  stated  some  years 
ago  to  possess  the  properties  of  oxymuriatic  acid  gas^t 
is  actually  that  body,  owing  its  peculiar  colour  to  a  small 
quantity  of  nitiD-nrariatic  vapour  suspended  in  it,  and 
from  which  it  is  easily  freed  by  wariung* 

Few  substances,  perhaps,  have  less  daim  to  be  consi* 
dered  as  acid,  than  oxymuriatic  add  As  yet  we  have 
no  right  to  say  that  it  has  been  decompounded ;  and  as 
its  tendency  of  combination  is  with  pure  inflammable 
matters,  it  may  possibly  belong  to  the  same  class  of  bodies 
as  oxygen. 

In  this  last  case,  the  phenomena  seems  merely  to  depend  npon  the  de^ 
composition  of  the  nmriatle  acid  gas,  by  the  oxygen  loosely  combined  in 
the  salt.  [Vide  the  paper  which  follows  next  for  a  correction  of  this 
statement.] 

*  This  likewise  appears  from  Mr.  Gmikshank's  eKperimeats.  See 
Nicholson's  Joomali  vol.  y.  4to,  p.  906. 

t  Hie  platina,  I  Snd  l^  several  expeiimants,  made  wilii  great  care, 
has  no  share  in  producing  the  evolution  of  this  gas.  It  is  fozmed  during 
the  production  of  aqua  regia.  The  hydrogen  of  the  muriatic  acid  attracts 
oxygen  from  the  nitric  acid.  Oxymuriatic  acid  is  set  free,  and  nitrous 
gas  remains  in  tiie  solution,  and  gires  It  a  deep  red  colour.  NUroui 
add  and  mnzlatifi  aeid  produce  no  oxymnxlatie  add  gas.  Platina,  during 
its  solution,  in  perfectly  formed  aqua  regia,  gives  only  nitrous  gas  and 
nitrous  vapour  -,  and  I  find,  that  rather  more  oxymuriatic  add  gas  is 
produced,  by  heating  together  equal  quantities  of  nitric  acid  of  1*45, 
and  muriatic  add  of  1*18,  when  they  are  not  in  contact  with  platina, 
than  when  exposed  to  that  metal.  The  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  produced 
from  muriatic  add  by  nitric  acid,  I  find  combines  with  about  an  equal 
volume  of  hydrogen  by  detonation.  [For  Csrther  information  on  this  sub* 
ject,  vide  a  later  paper  by  the  author,  in  thia  volnme,  expressly  con- 
cerning it.] 
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May  it  not  in  fact  be  a  peculiar  acidifying  and  disBoMng 
principle,  fonning  compounds  with  combustible  bodies, 
analogous  to  acids  containing  oxygen,  or  oxides,  in  their 
properties  and  powers  of  combination;  but  differing 
from  them,  in  being  for  the  most  part  decomposable  by 
water?  On  this  idea  muriatic  acid  may  be  considered  as 

its  acidifying  principle.  And  the  phosphoric  sublimate 
as  having  phosphorus  for  its  basis,  and  oxymuriatic  acid 
for  its  acidifying  matter.  And  Libavius's  liquor,  and 
the  compounds  of  arsenic  with  oxymuriatic  acid,  may  be 
regarded  as  analogous  bodies.  The  combinations  of 
oxymuriatic  acid  with  lead,  silver,  mercury,  potassium 
and  sodium,  in  this  view  would  be  considered  as  a  class 
of  bodies  related  more  to  oxides  than  acids  in  their 
powers  of  attraction. 

It  is  needless  to  take  up  the  time  of  this  learned 
society,  by  dwelling  upon  the  imperfection  of  the 
modem  nomenclature  of  these  substances.  It  is  in 
many  cases  connected  with  fidse  ideas  of  their  nature 
and  composition,  and  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  the 
inquiry,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  progress  of  science, 
that  it  should  undergo  material  alterations. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  there  are  many  combi- 
nations of  oxymuriatic  acid  with  inflammable  bodies 
which  have  not  yet  been  investigated.  With  phospho- 
rus it  seems  capable  of  combining  in  at  least  three 
proportions;  the  phosphuretted  muriatic  acid  of  GJay 
Lussac  and  Thenard,  is  the  compound  containing  the 
maximum  of  phosphorus.  The  crystalline  phosphoric 
sublimate,  and  the  liquor  formed  by  the  combustion  of 
phosphorus  in  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  cBsengage  no  phos- 
phorus by  the  action  of  water ;  the  sublimate,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,   affords   phosphoric  and  muriatic 

o5 
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acid ;  and  the  liquid,  I  believe,  only  phosphorous  acid 
and  muriatic  acid. 

The  subUmate  from  the  boracic  basis  gives,  I  beUeve, 
onlyboracic  and  muriatic  acid,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
boracium  acidified  by  ozymuriatic  acid. 
'  It  is  evident,  that  whenever  an  oxymuriatic  combina- 
tion is  decomposed  by  water,  the  ozide,  or  acid,  or  alkali, 
or  oxidated  body  formed  must  be  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  muriatic  acid  gas,  as  the  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen must  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other;  and 
experiments  upon  these  compounds  will  probably  a£Pord 
simple  modes  of  ascertaining  the  proportions  of  the 
elements,  in  the  different  oxides,  acids,  and  alkaline 
earths. 

-  K,  according  to  the  ingenious  idea  of  Mr.  Dalton, 
hydrogen  be  considered  as  1  in  weight,  in  the  proportion 
it  exists  in  water,  then  oxygen  will  be  nearly  7*5 ;  and 
assuming  that  potash  is  composed  of  1  proportion  of 
oxygen,  and  1  of  potassium,  then  potash  will  be  48,  and 
potassium*  about  40*5 ;  and  from  an  experiment  which 
I  have  detailed  in  the  last  Bakerian  Lecture,  on  the 
combustion  of  potassium  in  muriatic  acid  gas,  oxymuri- 
atic acid  will  be  represented  by  32*9,  and  muriatic  acid 
gas,  of  course,  by  33*9 ;  and  diis  estimate  agrees  with 
the  specific  gravity  of  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  and  muriatic 
acid  gas.  From  my  experiments  100  cubical  inches  of 
oxymuriatic  acid  gas  weigh,  the  reductions  being  made 
for  the  mean  temperature  and  pressure,  74*5  grains  ;t 
whereas  by  estimation  they  should  weigh  74*6.   Muriatic 

*  Supposing  potash  to  contain  nearly  15*6  per  cent  of  oxygen. 

t  [The  author  in  his  paper  on  euehlorine,  states  the  weight  of  pore 
chlorine  to  be  to  that  of  oonunon  afar  as  244  to  100 ; — ^the  gas,  the  weight 
of  which  is  assigned  in  the  text,  contained,  he  afterwards  inferred, 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  prepared,  a  little  of  the  heavier 
euchlorine.] 
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acid  gas  I  find  weighs,  under  like  dicumstandes,  in  the 
quantity  of  100  cubic  inches,  39  grains ;  by  estimation  it 
should  weigh  38*4  grains. 

It  is  easy  fit>m  these  data,  knowing  the  composition 
of  any  dry  muriate,  to  ascertain  the  quantify  of  oxide, 
or  of  acid  it  would  furnish  by  the  action  of  water,  and 
consequently  the  quantity  of  oxygen  with  which  the  in- 
flammable matter  will  combine.* 

In  considering  the  dry  muriates,  as  compounds  of 
oxymuiiatic  acid  and  inflaounable  bodies;  the  argu- 
ment that  I  have  used  in  the  last  Bakerian  Lecture,  to 
shew  that  potassium  does  not  form  hydrate  of  potash 
by  combustion,  is  considerably  strengthened ;  for  firom 

*  I  have  stated  in  the  last  Bakerian  Lectnfe,  that  during  the  decom- 
position of  the  amalgam  from  ammonia,  1  in  Tolnme  of  hydrogen  to  2 
of  ammonia,  is  erolred;  it  is  renuurkable,  that  whatever  theory  of  the 
nature  of  this  extraordinary  compound  be  adopted,  tliere  will  be  a  happy 
coincidence  as  to  definite  proportions.    If  it  be  supposed  that  the  hy- 
drogen arises  from  the  decomposition  of  water;  then  the  oxygen  tliat 
must  be  assumed  to  exist  in  ammonia,  will  be  exactly  sufficient  to  neu- 
tralize the  hydrogen,  in  an  equal  Yolume  of  muriatic  add ;  or  if  it  be 
said  that  ammonium  is  a  compound  of  2  of  ammonia  and  1  of  hydrogen 
in  Yolome,  then  equal  volumes  of  muriatic  acid  gas  and  ammonia  will 
produce  the  same  compound  as  oxymuriatic  add  and  ammonium,  sup- 
posing they  could  be  immediately  combined.    I  once  thought  that  the 
phenomena  of  metallisation  might  be  explained  according  to  a  modified 
phlogistic  theory,  by  supposing  three  different  classes  of  metallic  bodies : 
Tint,  The  metal  of  ammonia,  in  which  hydrogen  was  so  loosely  com- 
bined as  to  be  separable  with  great  ease,  and  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  small  affinity  of  the  basis  for  water,  had  little  tendency  to  combine 
with  oxygen.    The  second,  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths, 
in  which  the  hydrogen  was  more  firmly  combined,  but  in  combustion, 
forming  water  oapable  of  being  separated  from  the  basis.    And,  thirdly, 
the  metals  of  the  earths  and  common  metals,  in  which  the  hydrogen  was 
moreintimatdy  combined;  producing  by  union  with  oxygen,  water  not 
separable  by  any  new  attractions.    The  phenomena  of  the  action  of  po- 
tassium and  sodium  upon  muriatic  add  referred  to  in  the  text,  seem  how- 
ever to  overturn  these  speculations  so  &r  as  they  concern  the  metals 
from  the  fixed  alkalies. 
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the  quandtj  of  oxymuiiatic  add  the  metal  requires  to 
produce  a  muriate,  it  seems  to  be  shewn,  that  it  is  the 
simplest  known  form  of  the  alkaline  matter.  This  I 
think  approaches  to  an  ezperimentum  crucis.  Potash 
made  bj  alcohol,  and  that  has  been  heated  to  rednessy 
appears  to  be  an  hydrat  of  potash,  whilst  the  potash 
formed  by  llie  combustion  of  potassium  must  be  con* 
sidered  as  a  pure  metallic  oxide,  which  requires  abodt 
19  per  cefit.  of  water  to  convert  into  a  hydrat 

Amongst  all  the  known  combustible  bodies,  charcoal 
is  the  only  one  which  does  not  combine  directly  with 
ozymuriatic  acid  gas  ;*  and  yet  there  is  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  this  combination  may  be  formed  by  the 
intermedium  of  hydrogen.  I  am  inclined  to  consider 
the  oily  substance  produced  by  the  action  of  oxymuriatic 
acid  gas  and  olefiant  gas,t  m  a  ternary  compound  of 
these  bodies;  for  they  combine  nearly  in  equal  volumes; 
and  I  find  that,  by  the  action  of  potassium  upon  the 
oil  so  produced,  muriate  of  potash  is  formed,  and  gaseous 
matter,  which  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  collect  in 
sufficient  quaatity  to  decide  upon  its  nature,  is  formed. 
Artificial  camphor,^:  and  muriatic  ether,§  as  is  probable 
from  the  ingenious  experiments  of  M.  Gehlen  and  M. 
Thenard,  must  be  ccMnbinations  of  a  similar  kind,  one 
probably  with  more  hydrogen,  and  the  other  with  more 
carbon. 

*  [Four  different  combinations  of  chlorine  and  otatbfm  indirectly 
formed  hare  fince  been  obtained.] 

t  [ThiB  compoimd  is  now  commonly  consideied  as  a  binary  ore,  con- 
sisting of  one  proportion  of  chlorine  and  of  one  of  defiuit  gas.] 

t  [ArtSflcial  camphor  has  been  fonnd  to  consist  of  one  proportion  of 
essence  of  camphor  (camphine)  and  of  one  of  mnriatSc  add.] 

^  ['Muriatic  ether  appears  to  be  composed  of  muriatic  add  and  ether* 
tne ;  of  course,  where  scTeral  elements  are  concerned,  as  in  these  coaa- 
pounds,  different  hypothetical  Tiews  may  be  taken  of  the  mode  of  thdr 
arrangement.] 
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One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  eccMiomical  cfaeniistry 
is  the  decomposition  of  the  muriates  of  soda  and  potash. 
Tie  solution  of  this  problem  will,  perhaps,  be  facilitated 
by  these  new  views.  The  aflSnity  of  potassium  and  so- 
dium for  ozjmuriatie  add  is  very  strong;  but  so  like- 
wise is  their  attraction  for  oxygen,  and  the  affinity  of 
their  oxides  for  water.  The  affinities  of  oxymuriatic 
acid  gas  lor  hydtogm,  and  of  muriatic  acid  gas  for  water, 
are  likewise  of  a  powerful  kind.  Water,  therefore, 
should  he  jwesent  in  aU  cases  when  it  is  intended  to  at- 
tempt to  produce  alkali.  It  is  not  difficult  after  these 
views,  to  exjdain  the  dec<»nposition  of  common  salt  by 
aluminous  or  siliceous  substances  which,  as  it  has  been 
long  known,  act  only  when  they  contain  water.  In 
these  cases,  the  sodium  may  be  conceived  to  combine 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  water  and  with  the  earth  to 
form  a  vitreous  compound ;  and  the  oxymuriatic  acid  to 
unite  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  forming  muriatic 
acid  gas. 

It  is  also  easy,  according  to  these  new  ideas,  to  explain 
the  decomposition  of  salt  by  moistened  litharge,  the  theory 
of  which  has  ao  much  perplexed  the  most  acute  x^e- 
mists.  It  may  be  conceived  to  be  an  instance  of  com- 
pound affinity ;  the  oxymuriatic  acid  is  attracted  by  the 
lead,  and  the  sodium  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
litharge  and  with  water  to  form  hydrat  of  soda,  which 
gradually  attracts  carbonic  acid  from  the  air. 

As  iron  has  a  strong  affinity  for  oxymuriatic  acid,  I 
attempted  to  procure  soda  by  passing  steam  over  a 
mixture  of  iron  filings  and  muriate  of  soda  intensely 
heated :  and  in  this  way  I  succeeded  in  decomposing 
some  of  the  salt ;  hydr<^n  came  over,  a  little  hydrate 
of  soda  was  formed,  and  muriate  of  iron  was  pro- 
duced. 
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It  does  not  seem  improbable^  supposing  the  views 
that  have  been  developed  accurate,  that  by  complex  affi- 
nities, even  potassium  and  sodium  in  their  metallic 
forms,  may  be  procured  from  their  ozymuriatic  combi- 
nations: for  this  purpose  the  oxymuriatic  acid  should 
be  attracted  by  one  substance,  and  the  alkaline  metals 
by  another,  and  such  bodies  should  be  selected  for  the 
experiments  as  would  produce  compounds  differing  cour 
siderably  in  d^ree  of  volatility.* 

I  cannot  conclude  the  subject  of  the  application  of 
these  doctrines,  without  asking  permission  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  socie^,  to  some  of  the  theoretical  rela- 
tions of  the  fects  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages. 

That  a  body  principally  composed  of  oxymuriatic 
acid  and  aomionia,  two  substances  which  have  been 
generally  conceived  incapable  of  existing  together, 
should  be  so  difficult  of  decomposition,  as  to  be  scarcely 
affected  by  any  of  the  agents  of  chemistiy,  is  a  pheno- 
menon of  a  perfectly  new  kind.  Three  bodies,  two  of 
which  are  permanent  gases,  and  the  other  of  which  is 
considered  volatile,  form  in  this  instance  a  substance 
neither  fusible  nor  volatile,  at  a  white  heat  It  could  not 
have  been  expected  that  ammonia  would  remain  fixed 
at  such  a  temperature ;  but  that  it  should  remain  fixed 
in  combination  with  oxymuriatic  acid,  would  have  ap- 
peared incredible,  according  to  all  the  existing  analogies 
of  chemistry.  The  experiments  in  which  these  conclur 
sions  are  founded,  are,  however,  uniform  in  their  results; 

*  [The  above  idea  of  the  author  has  subsequently  been  amply  verified; 
he  himself  obtained  sodium  from  common  salt,  by  the  action  of  potas- 
sium, and  the  most  successful  method  of  procuring  the  metallic  bases 
of  certain  of  the  earths  has  been  found  to  be  by  the  decomposition  of 
their  chlorides  by  the  same  metal.] 
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and  it  is  easy  to  repeat  them.  They  seem  to  shew,  that 
the  common  chemical  proposition,  that  complexity  of 
composition  is  uniformly  connected  witl^  fiwsility  of  de- 
composition, is  not  well  founded*  The  compound  of 
ozymuriatic  acid,  phosphorus,  and  ammonia,  resembles 
an  oxide,  such  as  silez,  or  that  of  columbiu|n  in  its  gene- 
ral chemical  characters,  and  is  as  refractory  when  treated 
by  common  reagents ;  and  except  by  the  effects  of  com- 
bustion, or  the  agency  of  fused  potash,  its  nature  could 
not  be  detected  by  any  of  the  usual  methods  of  analysis. 
Is  it  not  likely,  reasoning  from  these  circumstances,  that 
many  of  the  substances,  now  supposed  to  be  elementary 
may  be  reduced  into  simpler  forms  of  matter?  And  that 
an  intense  attraction,  and  an  equiUbrium  of  attraction, 
may  give  to  a  compound,  containing  several  constituents, 
that  refractory  character,  which  is  generally  attributed 
to  unity  of  constitution,  or  to  the  homogeneous  natui:e 
of  its  parts  ? 

Besides  the  compound  of  the  phosphoric  sublimate 
and  ammonia,  and  the  other  analogous  compounds  which 
have  been  referred  to,  it  is  probable  that  other  com- 
pounds of  like  nature  may  be  formed  of  the  oxides,  alkar 
lies,  and  earths,  with  the  oxymuriatic  combinations,  or 
of  the  oxymuriatic  compounds  with  each  other:  and 
should  this  be  the  case,  the  more  refined  analogies  of 
chemical  philosophy  will  be  extended  by  these  new, 
and  as  it  would  seem  at  first  view,  contradictory  &cts» 
For  if,  as  I  have  said,  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  be  referred 
to  the  same  class  of  bodies  as  oxygen  gas,  then,  as  oxy- 
gen is  not  an  acid,  but  forms  acids  by  combining  with 
certain  inflammable  bodies,  so  oxymuriatic  acid,  by 
uniting  to  similar  substances,  may  be  conceived  to  form 
either  acids,  which  is  the  case  when  it  combines  with 
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hydrogen,  or  compounds  like  acids  or  oxides,  capable  of 
forming  neutral  combinations,  as  in  the  instances  c€  the 
oxymumte8  of  phosphorus  and  tin. 

Like  oxygen,  oxymuriatic  acid  is  attracted  by  the 
positive  surfiM^e  in  Voltaic  combinations;  and  on  the 
hypothesis  of  the  connection  of  chemical  attraction  ^th 
electrical  powers,  all  its  energies  of  combination  corres- 
pond with  those  of  a  body  supposed  to  be  negative  in  a 
high  degree. 

And  in  most  of  its  compounds,  except  those  con- 
taining the  alkaline  metals,  which  may  be  conceived  in 
the  highest  degree  positive,  and  the  metals  with  which 
it  forms  insoluble  compounds,  it  seems  still  to  retain  its 
negative  character, 

I  shall  occupy  the  time  of  the  society  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes longer  only,  for  the  purpose  of  detailing  a  few 
observations  connected  with  the  Bakerian  Lectures, 
delivered  in  the  two  last  years ;  particularly  those  parts 
of  them  relating  to  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  which 
new  and  more  minute  inquiries  have  enabled  me  to 
correct  or  extend. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  there  are  considerable 
differences  in  ^e  results  of  experiments  made  on  the 
action  of  potassium,  on  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and 
their  combinations  with  hydrogen,  according  to  different 
circumstances  of  the  process.  I  shall  now  refer  to  such 
of  these  circumstances  as  I  have  been  able  folly  to  in- 
vestigate. 

The  able  researches  of  Dr.  Thomson  haye  shewn  that 
sulphur,  in  its  usual  state,  contains  small  quantities  of 
acid  matter;  and  though  in  my  first  experiments,  I 
conceived  that  by  employing  crystallized  native  sulphur, 
which  had  been  recently  sublimed  in  nitrc^en,  I  should 
avoid  the  presence  of  any  foreign  matter,  yet  I  am 
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iQclined  to  believe  that  this  is  not  the  case;  for  by 
subliming  some  similar  sulphur  in  nitrc^en,  I  find  that 
litmus  paper  placed  in  the  wpsper  part  of  the  retort  is 
slightly  reddened. 

When  potassium  is  made  to  unite  with  sulphur,  if  the 
retort  employed  is  not  lined  with  sulphur,  some  of  the 
potassium  is  destroyed  by  acting,  upon  the  glass;  and 
when  laige  quantities  of  sulphur  are  used,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  decompose  the.  whole  of  the  sulphuret  of 
potassium  by  an  acid :  sulphuretted  hydrogen  likewise 
is  s(duble  in  muriatic  acid;,  and  this  circumstance  led 
me  to  underrate  the  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
given  off  in  experiments  of  this  kind.^ 

In  acting  upon  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  potassium 
in  my  early  experiments,  I  used  lai^  quantities  of  the 
gas  andof  the  metal;  and  in  these  cases  I  have  reason 
to  believe  dbiat  the  violence,  of  the.  combustion,  occsr 
sioned  the  decomposition  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  gas ;  and,  in  consequence,  led  me  to  form  erroneous 
condusions  concerning  the  nature  of  this  curious  ope- 
ration. 

In  all  late  experiments  in  which  sulphur,  or  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  were  concerned,  I  have  used  muriatic 
add  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  over  mercury. 

*  This  circumstance  has  been  pointed  out  by  MM.  Gay  LuBsac  and 
Thenard,  in  a  paper  printed  in  the  Journal  de  Physique  for  December, 
■ia  nkieh  theae  gentlemen  endeavonr  to.  shew  thft^  vhether  po|assiii3|i 
has  been  acted  upon  by  large  or  small  quantities  of  sulphur,  and  under 
all  circumstances,  it  evolves  a  quantity  of  gas  exactiy  equal  to  that 
which  it  produces  by  the  action  of  water.  I  have  been  able  to  gain  no 
results  so  precise  on  this  subject.  I  have  in  another  place  (the  same 
Joomal  in  which  their  memoir  has  appealed)  offered  boiqc  observations 
on  their  inquiries.  [Journal  de  Physique,  MaL  1810. — I  have  not  thought 
it  advisable  to  insert  the  answer,  alluded  to  in  the  above  note ;  as  the 
principal  ftcts,  the  results  of  experiments  adduced  in  reply  to  MM.  Qay 
lAseac  and  llienard,  are  brought  forward  in  this  paper.] 
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I  have  employed  sulphur  distilled  iBrom  iron  pyrites  in 
vacuo^  which  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  litmus 
paper,  and  I  have  combined  it  with  potassium  in  retorts 
of  green  glass  or  plate  glass,  lined  with  sulphur  and 
filled  with  very  pure  nitrogen  or  hydr<^en«  In  making 
potassium  act  upon  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  I  have  em- 
ployed the  gas  only  in  the  quantities  of  from  1  to  3 
cubical  inches,  and  have  made  the  combination  in  nar- 
row curved  tubes  of  green  glass  over  dry  mercury. 
With  all  these  precautions,  and  after  having  made  a 
great  number  of  experiments,  I  am  not  able  to  gain 
perfectly  uniform  results.  Yet  there  is  sufficient  cor- 
respondence between  them  to  enable  me  to  form  con- 
clusions, which  I  may  venture  to  say  cannot  be  £ur  from 
the  truth. 

When  1  grain  of  potassium,  which  would  give  by  the 
action  of  water  about  1  cubical  inch  and  -^  of  hydro- 
gen is  made  to  act  upon  about  half  a  grain  of  sulphur^ 
some  sulphur  sublimes  during  the  combination,  which 
always  takes  place  with  heat  and  light,  and  from  -jV  to 
•3^  of  a  cubical  inch  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
evolved.  The  compound  acted  on  by  muriatic  acid, 
saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrc^en,  affords  from 
^u  to  ^^  of  a  cubical  inch  of  pure  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

When  more  sulphur  is  used  so  as  to  be  from  twice  to 
ten  times  the  weight  of  the  potassium,  the  quantity  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  acid, 
is  from  -/^  to  -^^ :  but  if  heat  be  applied  to  the  combi- 
nation, so  as  to  drive  off  the  superfluous  sulphur,  the 
quantity  of  gas  collected  is  very  little  inferior  to  that 
produced  from  the  combination  in  which  a  small  pro- 
portion of  sulphur  is  used ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
from  the  phenomena  presented  in  a  great  number  of 
experiments,  that  sulphur  and  potassium,  when  heated 
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together  under  common  circumstances,  combine  only 
in  one  proportion,  in  which  the  metal  is  to  the  sulphur, 
nearly  as  3  to  1  in  weight ;  and  in  which  the  quantities 
are  such  that  the  compound  bums  into  neutral  sulphate 
of  potash. 

When  a  grain  of  potassmm  is  made  to  act  upon  about 
1*1  cubical  inch  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  all  the 
hydrogen  is  set  free,  and  a  sulphuret  of  potassium 
containing  one-fourth  of  sulphur  is  formed,  exactly  the 
same  as  that  produced  by  the  immediate  combination 
of  sulphur  and  the  metaL 

YHicn  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  employed  in  larger 
quantities,  there  is  an  absorption  of  this  gas,  and  a 
volume  is  taken  up  about  equal  to  the  quantity  of  hy- 
drogen disengaged,  and  a  compound  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  sulphuret  of  potash  is  formed,  which  gives 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  the  action  of  an  acid,  nearly 
double  in  quantity  to  that  given  by  the  sulphuret  of  po- 
tassium. 

From  a  number  of  experiments,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  potassium  and  phosphorus,  in  whatever 
quantities  they  are  heated  together,  combine  only  in 
one  proportion,  a  grain  of  potassium  requiring  about 
•|  of  a  grain  of  phosphorus  to  form  a  phosphuret ;  which 
when  acted  upon  by  muriatic  acid,  produces  from  -f^  to 
\^  of  a  cubical  inch  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen. 

Half  a  grain  of  potassium  decomposes  nearly  three 
cubical  inches  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  sets  free 
rather  more  than  four  cubical  inches  of  hydrogen ;  and 
the  phosphuret  formed  seems  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  produced  by  direct  combination  of  the  metal  with 
phosphorus. 

If,  according  to  Mr.  Dalton's  idea  of  proportion,  the 
quantity  in  which  sulphur  enters  into  its  combinations. 
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were  to  be  deduced  from  its  union  with  potassium,  in 
which  it  seems  to  form  about  ^  the  weight  of  the  com- 
poundy  the  number  representing  it  would  be  13*5.     I 
have  lately  weighed  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphu- 
rous acid  gas  with  great  care.     The  specific  gravity  of 
the  first  at  mean  temperature  and  pressure,  from  my 
experiments,  is  10645,*  which  differs  very  little  fix)ni 
the  estimation   of  Mr.    Kirwan:    that  of  sulphurous 
acid  gas,  I  find,  is  20967.     Sulphuretted  hydrc^en,  as 
I  have  shown,  contains  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen ; 
and  on  this  datum  the  number  representing  sulphur  is 
13*4.     I  have  never  been  able  to  bum  sulphur  in  oxygen 
without  forming  sulphuric  acid  in  small  quantities ;  but 
in  several  experiments  I  have  obtained  from  92  to  98 
parts  of  sulphurous  acid,  from  100  of  oxygen  in  volume; 
from  which  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  sulphurous 
acid  consists  of  sulphur  dissolved  in  an  equal  volume  of 
oxygen ;  which  would  give  the  number  as  13*7  f  nearly, 
considering  the  acid  gas  as  containing  1  proportion  of 
sulphur  and  2  of  oxygen ;  and  these  estimations  do  not 
differ  from  each  other  materially. 

*  [Coxwidering  atmospheric  air  as  10,000.] 

t  This  estimation,  from  the  composition  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
most  be  considered  as  most  accurate,  and  that  from  the  fonnation  of 
the  sniphnret  of  potassium  as  least  accurate :  for  it  was  only  by  com- 
bining sulphur  and  potassium  in  small  proportions,  and  ascertaining  in 
what  cases  nncombined  sulphur  could  be  distilled  from  the  compound, 
that  I  gained  my  conclusions  concerning  the  composition  of  the  snlphuret 
of  potassium. 

In  the  last  Bakerian  Lecture  I  have  estimated  the  specific  gravity  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  at  35  grains  the  100  cubical  inches,  which  was 
not  fiir  from  the  mean  between  the  esttmations  of  Mr.  SJrwan  and  '^. 
Thenard.  According  to  the  last  experiment,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
composed  of  1  proportion  of  hydrogen,  represented  by  1,  and  1  of  sul- 
phur, represented  by  13*4.  [The  author  afterwards  found  the  weight 
of  100  cubic  inches  of  this  gas  to  be  36-5  grains.] 
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I  have  made  several  experiments  on  the  combustion 
of  phosphorus  in  oxygen  gas.  From  the  most  accurate 
I  am  inclined  to  conclude,  that  25  of  phosphorus  absorb 
in  combustion  about  34  of  oxygen  in  weight ;  and  con- 
sidering phosphoric  acid  as  composed  of  3  proportions 
of  oxygen  and  1  of  phosphorus,  the  number  representing 
phosphorus  will  be  about  16*5/  which  is  not  very  remote 
from  the  number  that  may  be  deduced  from  die  com- 
position of  phosphuret  of  potassium. 

The  numbers  which  represent  the  proportions  in 
which  sulphur  and  phosphorus  unite  with  other  bodies, 
are  such  as  do  not  include  the  existence  of  combined 
portions  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  m  their  constitution ; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  opinion  which  I 
formed,  that  the  inflammable  gas  disengaged  from  them 
by  electricity,  is  necessary  to  the  peculiar  form  in  which 
these  bodies  exist,  is  not  erroneous.  Phosphorus,  as  I 
have  stated  in  the  last  Bakerian  Lecture,  is  capable  of 
forming  a  solid  hydruret :  and  a  part  of  the  sulphur 
distiUed  fifom  iron  pyrites  is  usuaUy  of  a  soft  consistence, 
and  emits  the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  pro- 
bably contains  that  body.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  all 
cases,  phosphorus  and  sulphur  contain  small  quantities 
of  the  hydrurets  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur;  and  the 
production  of  a  minute  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
slow  combustion  of  sulphur,  is  probably  connected  with 
the  production  of  water.  Though  the  pure  oxides  of 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  have  never  been  obtained ;  yet 
from  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions,  these  bodies 
ought,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  be  formed.  And 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  sometimes  exist  in  mi- 

*  [The  author  from  his  later  researches  on  the  combinatioiis  of  phos- 
phorus and  oxygen  in  1818,  he  dedaced  that  the  number  representing 
the  former  is  82*5  J 
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nute  quantities  in  common  phosphorus  and  sulphur^  and 
with  hydrogen,  give  to  them  their  variable  properties. 

The  colours  of  different  specimens  of  phosphorus,  as 
well  as  of  sulphur,  differ  considerably ;  the  red  colour 
of  phosphorus,  as  it  is  commonly  prepared,  is  probably 
owing  to  a  slight  mixture  of  oxide.  Common  roll- 
sulphur  is  of  a  very  pale  yellow,  the  Sicilian  sulphur  of 
an  orange  colour,  and  the  sulphur  distilled  from  iron 
pyrites  in  vacuo,  which  arose  in  the  last  period  of  the 
process,  of  a  pale  yellowish-green  colour.  All  the  late 
experiments  that  I  have  made,  as  well  as  my  former  re- 
searches, induce  me  to  suspect  a  notable  proportion  of 
oxygen  in  Sicilian  sulphur,*  which  is  probably  owing 
to  the  presence  of  oxide  of  sulphur,  which  may  give 
rise  to  sulphurous  acid  in  distillation,  or  to  sulphuric 
acid  itself. 

Conceiving  that  if  definite  proportions  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  existed  in  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  they  ought 
to  be  manifested  in  the  agency  of  oxymuriatic  acid  gas 
on  these  bodies,  I  made  some  experiments  on  the  re- 
sults of  these  operations.  In  the  first  trial  on  the  com- 
bination of  sulphur  with  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  I  em- 
ployed 5  grains  of  roll-sulphur,  and  admitted  the  gas 
into  the  exhausted  retort  from  a  vessel  in  which  it  had 
been  in  contact  with  warm  water :  in  this  case,  more  than 
half  a  cubical  inch  of  oxygen  gas,  and  nearly  two  cubical 

*  [CoDBidering  the  manner  in  which  sulphur  is  procured  in  Sicily,  it 
might  be  expected  to  contain  oxygen ;  when  taken  from  the  mine,  the 
limestone  rock  containing  it,  broken  into  small  fragments,  is  subjected 
to  heat  in  a  kind  of  kiln  ;  whilst  a  small  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  burnt, 
and  ascends  into  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
the  greater  part  of  it  melts,  sinks,  and  Sows  out  through  an  opening  de- 
signed to  give  issue.  This  process  I  witnessed  at  the  extensive  sulphur 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gujenti ;  and  I  belieye  it  is  generally  in 
use  throughout  the  sulphur  districts.] 
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inches  of  muriatic  acid  gas  were  produced.  Suspecting 
in  this  instance  that  aqueous  vapour  had  been  decom- 
posed^  I  employed  cold  water  in  the  next  experiment, 
and  dried  the  gas  by  muriate  of  lime ;  in  this  case, 
though  Sicilian  sulphur  was  used,  no  oxygen  gas  was 
evolved;  and  not  half  a  cubical  inch  of  muriatic  acid; 
the  quantity  was  the  same  as  in  the  last  experiment ; 
and  it  was  found  that  between  16  and  17  cubical  inches 
of  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  had  disappeared :  the  whole  of 
the  sulphur  was  sublimed  in  the  gas,  and  the  liquor 
formed  was  of  a  tawny-orange  colour. 

No  oxygen  was  expelled  during  the  combustion  of 
phosphorus  in  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  nor  could  I  ascer- 
tain that  any  muriatic  acid  had  been  formed ;  3  grains 
of  phosphorus  were  entirely  converted  into  sublimate, 
b^  the  absorption  of  about  23  cubical  inches  and  a  half 
of  the  gas.  It  would  seem  &bm  these  quantities,  that 
the  sulphuretted  liquor  formed  by  subliming  sulphur 
in  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  consists  of  1  proportion  of 
sulphur,  represented  by  13-5,  and  1  of  oxymuriatic  gas 
represented  by  32*9,  and  that  the  phosphoric  sublimate 
must  be  composed  of  3  portions  of  oxymuriatic  gas,  re- 
presented by  98*7,  and  1  of  phosphorus  represented  by 
16-5. 
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VIIL 

THB  BAKERIAX  LECTURE.     ON    SOME  OF  THE  COMBINA- 
TIONS   OF  OXYMUBIATIC  GAS    AND  OXYGEN,  AND   ON 
THE  CHEMICAL   RELATIONS  OF  THESE  PRINCIPLES,  TO' 
INFLAMMABLE  BODIES. 


L  Introduction, 

In  the  last  communication  which  I  had  the  honour  of 
presenting  to  the  Royal  Society^  I  stated  a  number  of 
facts^  which  inclined  me  to  believe,  that  the  body,  im- 
properly called  in  the  modem  nomenclature  of  chemistry, 
axymuriatic  acid  ffcu,  has  not  as  yet  been  decompounded^ 
but  that  it  is  a  peculiar  substance,  elementary  as  far  as 
our  knowledge  extends,  and  analogous  in  many  of  its 
properties  to  oxygen  gas. 

My  objects  in  the  present  Lecture,  are  to  detail  a 
number  of  experiments  which  I  have  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  more  fully  the  nature,  properties, 
and  combinations  of  this  substance,  and  its  attractions 
for  inflammable  bodies,  as  compared  with  those  of  oxy- 
gen ;  and  likewise  to  present  some  general  views  and 
conclusions  concerning  the  chemical  powers  of  different 
species  of  matter,  and  the  proportions  in  which  they 
enter  into  union. 

I  have  been  almost  constantly  employed,  since  the  last 

*  [From  PhiL  Trans,  for  1811.    Read  before  the  Royal  Society,  Nor. 
15, 1810.] 
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session  of  the  Society,  upon  these  researches,  yet  this 
time  has  not  been  sofficient  to  enable  me  to  approach 
to  any  thing  complete  in  the  investigation.  Bnt  on 
subjects,  important  both  in  their  connection  with  the 
higher  departments  of  chemical  philosophy,  and  with 
the  economical  applications  of  chemistry,  I  trust  that 
even  these  imperfect  labours  will  not  be  wholly  unac- 
ceptable. 

tl.   On  the  Combinations  of  Oxymuriatic  Gas  and  Oxy- 
geuy  with  the  Metals  from  the  fixed  Alkalies. 

The  intensity  of  the  attraction  of  potassium  for  ozy- 
muriatic  gas,  is  shewn  by  its  spontaneous  mflammation 
in  that  substance,  and  by  the  vividness  of  the  combus- 
ti6n.  I  satisfied  myself,  by  various  minute  experiments, 
that  no  water  is  separated  in  this  operation,  and  that 
the  proportions  of  the  compound  are  such  that  one 
grain  of  potassium  absorbs  about  1*1  cubical  inch  of 
oxymuriatic  gas  at  the  mean  temperature  and  pressure, 
and  that  they  form  a  neutral  compound,  which  undei^ 
goes  no  change  by  fusion.  I  used,  in  the  experiments 
fit>m  which  these  conclusions  are  drawn,  a  tray  of  pla- 
tina  for  receiving  the  potassium :  the  metal  was  heated 
in  an  exhausted  vessel,  to  decompose  any  water  absorbed 
by  the  crust  of  potash,  which  forms  upon  the  potassium 
during  its  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  gas  was 
freed  from  vapour  by  muriate  of  lime.  Laige  masses 
of  potassium  cannot  be  made  to  inflame,  without  heat 
in  oxymuriatic  gas.  In  all  experiments  in  which  I  ftised 
the  potassium  upon  glass,  the  retorts  broke  in  pieces  in 
consequence  of  the  violence  of  the  combustion,  and 
even  in  two  instances  when  I  used  the  tray  of  platina. 
If  oxymuriatic  gas  be  used,  not  freed  from  vapour,  or  if 

VOL.  V.  p 
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the  potassium  has  been  preyiously  exposed  to  the  air^  a 
little  moisture  always  separates  during  the  process  of 
combustion.  When  pure  potassium,  and  pure  oxymuri- 
atic  gas  are  used,  the  result,  as  I  have  stated,  is  a  mere 
binary  compound,  the  same  as  muriate  of  potash,  that 
has  undei^one  ignition. 

The  combustion  of  potassium  and  sodium  in  oxygen 
gas  is  much  less  vivid  than  in  oxymuriatic  gas.  From 
this  phenomenon,  and  from  some  others,  I  was  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  attraction  of  these  metals  for  oxygen 
is  feebler  than  their  attraction  for  oxymuriatic  gas.  I 
made  several  experiments,  which  proved  that  this  is  the 
fact ;  but  before  I  enter  upon  a  detail  of  them,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  discuss  more  fully  than  I  have  yet  at- 
tempted, the  nature  of  the  combinations  of  potassium 
and  sodium  with  oxygen,  and  of  potash  and  soda  with 
water. 

I  have  stated  in  the  last  Bakerian  Lecture,  that  po* 
tassium  and  sodium,  when  burnt  in  oxygen  gas,  produce 
potash  and  soda  in  a  state  of  extreme  dryness,  and  very 
CflScult  of  fusion.  In  the  experiments  from  which  these 
conclusions  are  drawn,  as  I  mentioned,  I  used  trays  of 
platina,  and  finding  that  this  metal  was  oxidated  in  the 
operation,  I  heated  the  retort  strongly,  to  expel  any 
oxygen  the  platina  might  have  absorbed,  and  except  in 
cases  when  this  precaution  was  taken,  I  found  the  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  much  greater  than  could  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  production  of  the  alkalies.  In  all 
cases  in  which  I  burnt  potassium  or  sodium  in  common 
lur,  applying  only  a  gentle  heat,  I  found  that  the  first 
products  were  substances  extremely  fusible,  and  of  ^ 
reddish  brown  colour,  which  copiously  effervesced  in 
water,  and  which  became  dry  alkali,  by  being  strongly 
heated  upon  platina  in  the  air ;  phenomena,  which,  at  an 
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early  period  of  the  inquiry,  induced  me  to  suppose  that 
they  were  protoxides  of  potassium  and  sodium.  Find* 
ing,  in  subsequent  experiments,  however,  that  they  de- 
flagrated with  iron  filings,  and  rapidly  oxidated  platina 
and  silver,  I  suspended  my  opinion  on  the  subject,  in- 
tending to  investigate  their  nature  more  fully 

Since  that  time,  these  oxides,  as  I  find  by  a  notice  in 
the  Moniteur  for  July  5th,  1810,  have  occupied  the  atr 
tention  of  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  and  these 
able  chemists  have  discovered  that  they  are  peroxides 
of  potassium  and  sodium,  the  one  containing,  according 
to  them,  three  times  as  much  oxygen  as  potash,  and  the 
other  1*5  times  as  much  as  soda. 

I  have  been  able  to  confirm  in  a  general  way  these 
interesting  results,  though  I  have  not  found  any  means 
of  ascertaining  accurately,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  con- 
tained in  these  new  oxides.  When  they  are  formed 
upon  metallic  substances,  there  is  always  a  considerable 
oxidation  of  the  metal,  even  though  platina  be  em- 
ployed. I  have  used  a  platina  tray  lined  with  muriate  of 
potash,  that  had  been  fiised ;  but  in  this  case,  though  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  some  alkali  was  formed  at 
the  same  time  with  the  peroxides,  yet  I  obtained  an 
absorption  of  2'6  cubical  inches,  in  a  case  when  2  grains 
of  potassium  were  employed,  smd  of  1*63  cubical  inches, 
in  a  case  when  a  grain  of  sodium  was  used,  but  in  this 
last  instance,  the  edge  of  the  platina  tray  had  been  acted 
upon  by  the  metal,  and  was  oxidated**     The  mercury 

*  MM.  Gay  Liusac  and  Thenard  haye  stated  in  the  paper  above  re- 
ferred to,  that  common  potaih  and  barytes  abeorb  oxygen  when  heated. 
It  would  seem  that  the  action  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  and  of  barytes  on 
platina,  depends  on  the  production  of  the  peroxides.  I  have  little  doubt 
but  that  these  ingenious  gentlemen  will  have  anticipated  this  observa- 
tion, in  the  detailed  account  of  their  experiment 
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in  the  barometer  in  these  experiments  stood  at  30*12 
inches^  and  that  in  the  thermometer  at  62°  Fahrenheit 

When  these  peroxides  were  formed  upon  muriate  of 
potash,  the  colour  of  that  from  potassium  was  of  a  bright 
orange ;  that  from  sodium  of  a  darker  orange  tint  They 
gave  off  oxygen,  as  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  state, 
by  the  action  of  water  or  acids.  They  were  converted 
into  alkali,  as  the  French  chemists  have  stated,  by  being 
heated  with  any  metallic  or  inflammable  matter.  They 
thickened  fixed  oils,  forming  a  compound  that  did  not 
redden  paper  tinged  with  turmeric,  without  the  addition 
of  water. 

When  potassium  is  brought  in  contact  with  fused  nitre, 
in  tubes  of  pure  glass,  there  is  a  slight  scintillation  only, 
and  the  nitre  becomes  of  a  red  brown  colour.  In  this 
operation,  nitrogen  is  produced,  and  the  oxide  of  po- 
tassium formed.  I  thought  that  by  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  evolved  by  the  action  of  a  given 
weight  of  potassium,  and  comparing  this  with  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  disengaged  from  the  oxide  by  water,  I 
might  be  able  to  determine  its  composition  accurately. 

A  grain  of  potassium  acting  in  this  way,  I  found  pro- 
duced only  -^^^  of  nitrogen ;  and  the  red  oxide  by  its 
action  upon  water,  produced  less  than  half  a  cubical 
inch  of  oxygen,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  potash  as 
well  as  its  peroxide  is  formed  in  the  operation. 

Sodium,  when  brought  in  contact  with  fiised  nitre, 
produced  a  violent  deflagration.  In  two  experiments  in 
which  I  used  a  grain  of  the  metal,  the  tube  broke  with 
the  violence  of  the  explosion.  I  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  solid  results  of  the  deflagration  of  half  a  grain 
of  sodium,  but  it  appeared  that  no  peroxide  had 
formed,  for  the  mass  gave  no  oxygen  by  the  action  of 
water. 
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When  potafisium  is  burnt  in  a  retort  of  pure  ^lass, 
the  result  is  partly  potash  and  partly  peroxide^  and  by  a 
long  continued  red  heat  the  peroxide  is  endrely  de- 
composed. 

A  grain  of  potassium  was  gently  heated  in  a  small 
green  glass  retort  containing  oxygen ;  it  burnt  slowly, 
and  with  a  feeble  flame ;  a  quandty  of  oxygen  was  ab- 
sorbed equal  to  -^jj  of  a  cubical  inch ;  by  heating  the 
retort  to  dull  redness,  oxygen  was  expelled  equal  to 
•^  of  a  cubical  inch ;  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
in  this  experiment  stood  at  63®  Fahrenheit,  and  that  in 
the  barometer  at  30*1  inches. 

In  experiments  on  the  electrical  decomposition  of 
potash  and  soda,  when  the  Voltaic  battery  employed 
contains  from  500  to  1000  series  in  fiill  action;  the 
metals  bum  at  the  moment  of  their  production,  and 
form  the  peroxides ;  and  it  is  probable,  from  the  obser- 
vations of  M.  Ritter,  that  these  bodies  may  be  produced 
likewise  in  Voltaic  operations  on  potash,  at  the  poeitiye 
surface. 

In  my  early  experiments  on  potassium  and  sodium,  I 
regarded  the  fiisible  substances  appearing  at  the  nega- 
tive surfiuse,  in  the  Voltaic  circuit,  as  well  as  those  pro- 
duced by  the  exposure  of  the  metals  to  heat  and  air,  as 
protoxides,  and  as  similar  to  the  results  obtained  by 
heating  the  metals  in  contact  with  small  quantities  of 
alkalL 

I  have  repeated  these  last  operations,  in  which  I  con- 
ceived that  protoxides  were  formed. 

Potassium  and  sodium,  when  heated  in  glass  tubes  in 
contact  with  about  half  their  weight  of  potash  and  soda, 
that  have  been  ignited,  become  first  of  a  bright  azure, 
then  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  hydrogen,  and 
at  last  form  a  gray  coherent  mass,  not  fusible  at  a  dull 
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red  heat,  and  which  gives  hydrogen  bj  the  action  of 
water. 

Whether  these  are  true  protoxides,  or  merely  mix- 
tures of  the  alkaline  metals  with  the  alkalies,  or  with 
the  alkalies  and  reduced  silex  from  the  glass,  I  shall  not 
at  present  attempt  to  decide. 

Potassium,  I  find,  heated  in  a  similar  manner  with 
fused  potesh,  in  a  tube  of  platina,  gives,  aiter  havmg 
been  ignited,  a  dark  mass  that  effervesces  with  water; 
but  even  in  this  case,  it  may  be  said  that  the  alloy  of 
platina  and  potassium  interferes,  and  that  the  substance 
is  not  a  protoxide,  but  merely  dry  alkali  mixed  with 
this  alloy. 

As  the  pure  alkalies  were  unknown,  till  the  discovery 
of  potassium  and  sodium,*  and  as  their  properties  have 
never  been  described,  it  will  perhaps  be  proper  in  this 
place  to  notice  them  briefly. 

When  potassium  and  sodium  are  burnt  in  oxygen  gas 
upon  platina,  and  heated  to  redness  to  decompose  the 
peroxide  of  potassium,  the  alkalies  are  of  a  grayish 
green  colour.  They  are  harder  than  common  potash  or 
soda,  and,  as  well  as  I  could  determine  by  an  imperfect 
trial,  of  greater  specific  gravity.  They  require  a  strong 
red  heat  for  their  perfect  fluidity,  and  evaporate  slowly, 

*  Stahl  approached  nearly  to  the  difcovery  of  the  pure  alkalies.  He 
cemented  solid  caustic  potash  with  iron  filings  in  a  long  continued  heat, 
and  states,  that  in  this  way  an  alkali  ''  valde  causticum"  is  produced. 
Speeim,  Beeh.  part  ii.  page  255.  He  procured  caustic  alkali  also,  by  de- 
composing nitre  by  the  metals.    Id.  p.  853. 

I  find  that  when  nitre  is  decomposed  in  a  crucible  of  platina,  by  a 
strong  red  heat,  a  yellow  substance  remains,  which  consists  of  potash  and 
oxide  of  platina,  apparently  in  chemical  combination.  The  undecom* 
pounded  potash  which  comes  over  in  the  process  for  procuring  potassium 
by  the  gun-barrel,  is  of  an  olire  colour,  and  affords  oxide  of  iron  during 
its  solution  in  water.  Pure  potash  will  probably  be  found  to  hare  an 
affinity  for  many  metallic  oxides. 
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by  a  still  fiirther  increase  of  temperature.  When  small 
quantities  of  water  are  added  to  them,  they  heat  violently, 
become  white,  and  are  converted  into  hydrats,  and  then 
are  easily  fusible  and  volatile. 

When  potassium  or  sodium  is  burnt  on  glass,  freed 
from  metallic  oxides,  and  strongly  heated,  or  when  pet- 
ash  or  soda  is  formed  from  the  metals  by  the  action  of 
a  minute  quantity  of  water,  their  colour  approaches  to 
white ;  but  in  other  sensible  properties,  they  resemble 
the  alkalies  formed  upon  metallic  substances ;  and  are 
distinguished  in  a  marked  manner  by  their  difficult 
fusibility  from  the  potash  and  soda  prepared  by  alcohol. 

"SL  D'Arcet,  and  more  distinctly  M.  Berthollet,  have 
concluded  that  the  loss  of  weight  of  common  fused 
potash  and  soda,  during  their  combination  with  acids, 
depends  upon  the  expulsion  of  water,  which  M.  Ber« 
thollet  has  rated  at  13*9  per  cent  for  potash,  and  M. 
D'Arcet,  at  27  or  28  for  potash,  and  28  or  29  for 
soda.* 

I  have  stated,  in  the  last  Bakerian  Lecture,  that  my 
own  results  led  me  to  conclude,  that  frised  potash  con- 
tained about  16  or  17  parts  in  the  100  of  water,  taking 
the  potash  formed,  by  adding  oxygen  to  potassium  as  a 
standard. 

The  experiment  from  which  I  drew  my  conclusions, 
was  made  on  the  action  of  silex  and  potash  fused  toge- 
ther, and  I  regarded  the  loss  of  weight,  as  the  indication 
of  the  quantity  of  moisture. 

I  am  acquainted  with  no  experiment  on  record,  in 
which  water  has  been  actually  collected  from  the  ignited 
fixed  alkalies,  and  this  appeared  necessary  for  the  com- 
plete elucidation  of  the  subject 

I  heated  together  in  a  green  glass  retort,  40  grains  of 

*  AaaaleB  d«  Chimie,  torn,  68,  page  190. 
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potash  (that  had  been  ignited  for  several  minutes),  and 
100  grains  of  boracic  acid,  which  had  been  heated  to 
whiteness  for  nearly  an  hour.  The  retort  was  carefully 
weighed)  and  connected  with  a  small  receiver,  which 
was  likewise  weired;  the  bulb  of  the  retort  was  then 
gradually  heated  till  it  became  of  a  cherry  red ;  there 
was  a  violent  effervescence  in  the  retort,  a  fluid  con- 
densed in  the  neck,  and  passed  into  the  receiver.  When 
the  process  was  completed,  the  whole  of  the  retort  was 
strongly  heated;  it  was  found  to  have  lost  6}  grains,  and 
the  receiver  had  gained  5  '8  grains.  The  fluid  that  it  con« 
tained  was  water,  holding  in  solution  a  minute  quantity 
of  boracic  acid,  and  when  evaporated,  it  did  not  leave 
an  appreciable  quantity  of  residuum. 

A  similar  experiment  made  upon  soda,  heated  to  red* 
nesB,  but  in  which  the  water  collected  was  not  weighed, 
indicated  22*9  of  water  in  100  parts  of  soda. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  part  of  the  water  evolved 
in  these  processes  might  not  have  been  produced  from 
the  boracic  add,  or  formed  in  consequence  of  its  agency ; 
but  the  following  experiments  shew  that  this  cannot  be 
the  case  in  any  sensible  degree. 

I  heated  8  grains  of  potassium,  with  about  50  grams 
of  boracic  acid,  to  redness  in  a  tube  of  platina,  con<* 
nected  with  a  glass  tube,  kept  very  cool ;  but  I  foimd 
that  no  moisture  whatever  was  separated  in  the  process. 
I  mixed  a  few  grains  of  potassium  with  red  oxide  of 
mercury,  and  ignited  the  mixture  in  contact  with  bo^ 
racic  acid,  but  no  elastic  product,  except  mercury,  was 
evolved. 

I  made  some  potash  by  the  combustion  of  potassium 
in  a  glass  tube,  and  ignition  of  the  peroxide ;  I  added  to 
it  dry  boracic  acid,  and  heated  the  mixture  to  red- 
ness.     Sub-borate  of  potash  was  formed,  and  there 
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tras  not  the  slightest  mdication  of  the  presence  of 
moisture.* 

It  is  evident  from  this  chain  of  facts,  that  common 
potash  and  soda  are  hydrats,  and  the  bodies  formed  by 

*  These  processes  most  not  however  be  considered  as  shewing  that 
boracic  acid  that  has  been  heated  to  whiteness  is  entirely  free  from 
water ;  they  merely  prove  that  such  an  acid  g^ves  off  no  water  by  combi- 
nation with  pore  potash  at  a  red  heat*  I  hare  found  that  boradc  add  ia 
perf^t  fhsion,  and  that  has  been  long  exposed  lo  the  blast  of  a  ibrge, 
and  that  has  long  ceased  to  effervesce,  gives  globules  of  hydrogen; 
when  dry  iron  filings  are  made  to  act  npon  it.  I  added  to  54  grains  of 
boradc  acid  in  complete  fusion^  in  a  cmdbleof  platinft,75  grahis  of  ffint 
glass  that  had  been  previously  heated  to  whiteness,  and  immediotdy  re- 
duced into  powder  in  a  hot  iron  mortar ;  by  raising  the  heat  so  as  to 
produce  combination,  a  copious  effervescence  was  produced ;  and  after 
intense  ignition  for  half  an  hour,  the  mixture  was  found  to  have  lost 
three  grains  and  a  quarter. 

Hie  combinations  of  boradc  add  with  potash  and  soda,  that  have 
been  heated  to  redness,  I  find  lose  weight  when  their  temperature  ia 
raised  to  a  much  higher  degree.  Thus,  in  an  experiment  made  in  the 
laboratory  of  my  friend  John  Geoige  Children,  Esq,  and  in  which  Mr. 
Children  was  so  kind  as  to  co-operate,  71  grains  of  hydrat  of  potash, 
mixed  with  96  of  boradc  add  that  had  been  heated  as  strongly  as  pos- 
sible in  a  blast  ftumace,  lost  by  fbsion  together  in  a  red  heat  II 
grains,  but  on  raising  the  temperature  to  whiteness  the  loss  increased 
to  above  13  grains.  65*5  grains  of  hydrat  of  soda,  mixed  with  80 
of  boracic  add,  examined  at  intervals  In  a  process  of  this  kind,  con- 
tinued to  lose  weight  foit  half  an  liottr,  during  wMdi  time  they  were 
frequently  heated  to  whiteness;  at  the  end  of  tliis  period  the  whole  loss 
was  14  grains,  of  which  at  least  one  grain  and  a  ludf  may  be  referred  to 
the  acid.  95  grains  of  soda,  ignited  to  whiteness  hi  a  platina  cmdble, 
with  140  of  dry  flint  glass,  lost  99*S  grains;  80  grains  of  boradc  glass 
were  added  to  this  mixture ;  a  fresh  effervescence  todc  place,  and  after 
intense  ignition  for  a  few  minutes,  there  was  an  addittonal  loss  of  wdght 
of  four  grains  and  a  half.  The  energy  with  which  water  adheres  to 
certain  bodies  in  other  eases,  is  shewn  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Ber- 
thollet,  Mem.  d^ArcueUf  tom.  ii.  page  47.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  say 
tiuit  a  neutral  compound,  or  a  fixed  add  is  ever  entirely  free  from 
water ;  it  is  only  the  first  proportions  that  are  eesOy  separated.  If  the 
proportions  of  water  in  common  potash  and  soda  were  to  be  Judged  of 
from  thdr  loss  of  wdght,  in  combii^ng  with  boracic  add,  It  would  ap- 
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the  combustion  of  the  alkaline  metals,  are,  as  I  have 
always  stated,  pure  metallic  oxides,  (as  far  as  our  know- 
ledge extends)  free  from  water.*      , 

pear  to  be  from  19  to  20  per  cent,  in  the  first,  and  from  23  to  25  in  the 
second. 

*  After  the  experiments  detailed  in  my  two  last  papers,  it  may  per- 
haps appear  unnecessary,  at  least  to  those  enlightened  British  chemical 
philosophers  who  hare  closely  followed  the  progress  of  science,  to  oifer 
any  new  eridences  to  prove  that  potassium  and  sodinm  are  not  bydmrets 
of  potash  and  soda,  particularly  as  MM.  Qay  Lussac  and  Thcnaid,  the 
ingeidous  advocates  of  this  notion  have  acknowledged,  in  the  Moniteur 
to  which  I  have  before  referred,  that  it  is  not  tenable ;  but  on  a  subject 
8o  intimately  connected  with  the  most  refined  departments  of  chemical 
philosophy,  and  with  so  many  new  objects  of  research,  additional  facts 
cannot  be  wholly  devoid  of  use  and  application. 

Mr.  Dalton,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  work  which  he  entitles  "  A 
New  Syitern  of  Chemical  Philotaphy,*'  of  which  he  has  had  the  goodness 
to  send  me  a  copy,  has,  I  find  in  his  first  pi^fes,  adopted  the  idea  that 
potash  and  soda  are  metallic  oxides ;  but  in  the  latter  pages  has  consi- 
dered them  as  simple  bodies,  and  the  metals  formed  fh>m  them  as  com- 
pounds of  potash  and  soda  with  hydrogen.  He  has  given  no  facts  in 
fiivour  of  this  chrtnge  in  his  opinion:  his  principal  argument  is  founded 
upon  the  process  in  which  I  first  obtained  potassium.  Common  potash 
is  a  hydrat :  when  oxygen  is  procured  from  this  by  Voltaic  electricity  at 
one  surface,  and  potassium  at  the  other  surface ;  Mr.  Dalton  conceiving 
that  this  oxygen  arises  from  the  water,  states  that  the  hydrogen  of  the  wa- 
ter must  combine  with  the  potash  to  form  potassium.  It  is  evident,  tliat 
adopting  such  a  plan  of  reasoning,  lead  or  copper  might  be  proved  to  be 
hydrurets  of  their  oxides ;  for  when  these  metals  are  revived  from  their 
aqueous  acid  solutions,  oxygen  is  produced  at  the  positive  surface,  and 
no  hydrogen  at  the  negative  surface. 

In  my  first  experiments  for  producing  potassium  and  sodium,  I  used 
a  weak  i>ower,  and  in  these  instances  procuring  the  metals  in  very  small 
quantities  only,  I  perceived  no  effervescence.  When  from  five  hundred 
to  one  thousand  plates  are  used  for  producing  potassium^  there  is  a  vio- 
lent effervescence,  and  a  production  of  hydrogen  and  sometimes  of  po- 
tassuretted  hydrogen,  connected  with  the  formation  of  the  metal. 

Potassium,  brought  in  contact  with  red-hot  hydrat  of  potash,  disen- 
gages abundance  of  hydrogen,  and  the  whole  is  converted  into  difficultly 
fusible  potash. 

927  grains  of  hydrat  of  potash  that  had  been  ignited,  were  made  to 
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I  shall  now  resume  the  detail  of  the  experiments  that 
I  have  made,  on  the  relative  attractions  of  oxymuriatic 
gas  and  oxygen,  foi*  the  metals  of  the  fixed  alkalies.  I 
burnt  a  grain  of  potassium  in  oxygen  gas,  in  a  retort  of 
green  glass,  furnished  with  a  stop-cock,  and  heated  the 
oxide  formed,  to  redness,  to  convert  it  into  potash :  half 
a  cubical  inch  of  oxygen  was  absorbed.     The  retort 

BCt  in  a  gnn-barrel  on  745  grains  of  iron  tornings  heated  to  wbiteneu. 
Some  hydrogen  was  lost,  and  some  hydrat  of  potash  remained  unde- 
compounded^  yet  225  cubical  inches  of  inflammable  gas  were  collected, 
and  50  grains  of  potassium,  and  a  large  quantity  of  an  alloy  of  potassium 
and  iron  formed,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  all  the 
hydrogen  produced  from  the  decomposed  hydrat  of  potash  was  liberated. 

Mr.  Dalton  conceives  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  potassium  and 
sodium,  and  the  compounds  of  hydrogen  with  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
arsenic ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  trace  any  similarity  between  salphuretted 
hydrogen,  which  is  a  gaseous  body,  soluble  in  water,  and  haying  acid 
properties,  and  a  highly  inflammable  solid  metal  wliich  produces  alkali 
by  combustion.  Potassium  might  as  well  be  compared  to  carbonic 
acid.  Mr.  Dalton  considers  the  Tolatility  of  potassium  and  sodium  as 
favouring  the  idea  of  their  containing  hydrogen;  but  they  are  less 
volatile  than  antimony,  arsenic,  and  tellurium,  and  much  less  volatile 
than  mercury.  He  mentions  their  low  specific  gravity  as  a  circumstance 
fiivourable  to  this  idea.  I  have  on  a  former  occasion  examined  this  ar- 
gument, first  brought  forward  by  M.  Hitter:  but  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  add,  that  if  potassium  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  potash,  hydrat 
of  potash  must  contain  an  equal  quantity  of  hydrogen,  with  the  addition 
of  a  light  gaseous  element,  oxygen,  which  might  be  expected  to  diml** 
nish  rather  than  to  increase  the  specific  gravity  of  the  compound.  Mr. 
Dalton  states,  p.  4S8,  that  potassium  forms  dry  hydrat  of  potash,  by 
decomposing  nitrons  gas  and  nitrous  oxide ;  this  is  not  the  case :  and 
he  does  not  refer  to  experiment.  I  find  by  some  very  careful  trials,  that 
potassium  attracts  the  oxygen  and  some  of  the  nitrogen  from  these 
bodies,  and  forms  a  fiisible  compound  which  may  be  decomposed,  giving 
oir  nitrogen  and  its  excess  of  oxygen,  by  a  red  heat,  and  Which  becomes 
patathf  and  not  diy  hydiat  of  potash. 

MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  have  convinced  themselves  that  potas- 
sium and  sodium  are  not  hydnirets  of  potash  and  soda,  by  a  method 
similar  to  that  which  I  adopted  and  published  some  months  before, 
namely,  by  producing  neutral  salts  from  them. 
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was  exhausted^  and  very  pure  oxymuriatic  gaa  admitted. 
The  colour  of  the  potash  instantly  became  white,  and 
by  a  gende  heat^  the  whole  was  converted  into  muriate 
of  potash :  a  cubical  inch  and  ^  of  ozymurialic  gas 
were  absorbed,  and  exactly  half  a  cubical  inch  of 
oxygen  generated.  The  barometer  durii^  tiiis  ope- 
ration was  at  aO*3,  the  thermometer  at  62^  Fahren- 
heit. 

I  made  several  experiments  of  the  same  kind,  but  this 
is  the  only  one  on  which  I  can  place  entire  dependence. 
When  I  attempted  to  use  laiger  quantities  of  potassium, 
the  retort  usually  broke  during  the  cooling  of  the  glass, 
and  it  was  not  possible  to  gain  any  accurate  results  in 
employing  metallic  trays.  The  potassium  was  spread 
into  a  thin  plate,  and  of  course  was  much  oxidated 
before  its  admusion  into  the  retort,  which  rendered 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  a  little  less  than  it  ought  to 
have  been.  In  the  process  it  was  heated  in  vacuo  before 
the  combustion,  to  decompose  the  water  in  the  crust  of 
potash ;  foMn  cases  when  this  precaution  was  not  taken, 
I  found  that  hydrat  of  potash  sublimed,  and  lined  the 
upper  part  of  the  retort,  and  from  this  the  oxymuriatic 
gas  separated  water  as  well  as  oxygen. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  separation  of  water  from 
hydrat  of  potash  by  oxymuriatic  gas,  was  happily  ex- 
emjdified  in  an  experiment  in  which  I  introduced  oxy- 
muriatic gas  to  the  peroxide  of  potassium,  formed  in  a 
large  retort,  and  in  which  the  potassium  had  been 
covered  with  a  considerable  crust  of  hydrat  of  potash. 
The  upper  port  of  the  retort  and  its  neck  contained  a 
white  sublimate  of  hydrat,  which  had  risen  in  combus^ 
tion,  and  which  was  perfectly  opaque.  As  soon  as  the  gas 
was  admitted,  it  instantly  became  transparent  from  the 
evolution  of  water ;  and  on  heating  the  glass  in  contact 
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with  the  sublimate,  its  opacity  ^svas  restored,  and  water 
diivea  cSL 

In  various  eases  ia  which  I  heated  dry  potash^  or 
mixtures  of  potash  and  the  peroxide,  in  ozymuriatic 
gas,  there  was  no  separation  of  moisture,  except  when 
the  gas  contained  aqueous  yapour;  and  the  oxygen 
evolved  in  the  process,  when  the  heat  was  strongly 
raised,  exactly  corresponded  to  that  absorbed  by  the 
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When  muriatic  acid  gas  was  introduced  to  potash 
formed  fiom  the  combustion  of  potassium,  water  was 
instantly  formed,  and  oxymuriate  of  potassium.*  I 
have  made  no  accurate  experiment  on  the  proportions 
of  muriatie  acid  gas  decomposed  by  potash,  but  I  made 
a  very  minute  investigation,  of  the  nature  of  the  mutual 
decomposition  of  diis  substance,  and  hydrat  of  potash. 

Ten  grains  of  hydrat  of  potash  were  heated  to  redness 
in  a  tray  of  platina,  which  was  carefully  weighed ;  it 
was  introduced  into  a  retort  which  was  exhausted  of 
air,  and  the  retort  was  filled  with  muriatic  acid  gas* 
The  hydrat  of  potash  was  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp ;  water 
instantly  separated  in  great  abundance^  and  muriate  of 
potash  formed.  A  strong  heat  was  applied  till  the  pro- 
cess was  completed,  when  the  tray  was  taken  out  and 
weighed ;  it  had  gained  2^f  grains.  A  minute  quantity 
of  liquid  muriatic  acid  was  added  to  the  muriate,  to 
ensure  a  complete  neutralization^  and  the  tray  heated 
to  redness :  there  was  no  additional  increase  of  weight. 

In  the  few  experiments  which  I  have  made  on  the 
action  of  sodium  and  soda  on  oxymuriatic  gas,  the  phe- 
nomena appeared  precisely  analogous ;  but  sodium,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  absorbed  nearly  twice  as 
much  oxymuriatic  gas  as  potassium. 

*  i.  e.  Muriate  of  potash.    [Chloride  of  potafli^um.] 
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When  common  salt  that  has  been  ignited,  is  heated 
with  potassium,  there  is  an  immediate  decomposition, 
and  by  giving  the  mixture  a  red  heat,  pure  sodium  is 
obtained  ;*  and  this  process  affords  an  easy  mode,  and 
the  one  I  have  always  lately  adopted  for  procuring  that 
metaL  No  hydrogen  is  disengaged  in  this  operation, 
and  two  parts  of  potassium,  I  find,  produces  rather  more 
than  one  of  sodium. 

From  the  series  of  proportions  that  I  have  communi- 
cated in  my  last  paper,  it  is  evident  that  1  grain  of 
potassium  ought  to  absorb  1*08  cubical  inches  of  oxymu- 
riatic  acid ;  and  that  the  potash  formed  firom  one  grain  of 
potassium  ought  to  decompose  about  2*16  cubical  inches 
of  muriatic  acid  gas ;  and  these  estimations  agree  very 
nearly  with  the  result  of  experiments. 

The  estimation  of  the  composition  of  soda,  as  deduced 
firom  the  experiments  in  the  last  Bakerian  Lecture,  is 
25*4  of  oxygen  to  74*6  of  metal,  and  this  would  give 
the  number  representing  the  proportion  in  which  sodium 
combines  with  bodies  22  ;t   firom  which  it  is  evident, 

*  [By  a  similar  method,  aclang  on  tiie  chlorides  by  potassiimiy  the 
metallic  bases  of  magnesia,  alnmlne,  glucine,  and  yttria  have  been 
obtained  and  examined  in  a  state  of  purity.] 

t  Or  if  soda  be  considered  as  deutozide,  which  seems  probable  from 
the  experiments  detailed  page  4,  44 ;  and  on  this  supposition,  the  salts  of 
soda  must  be  conceired  to  contain  double  proportions  of  acid.  On 
either  datum  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  water  must  be  taken  as  7*6, 
and  that  of  hydrogen  as  1,  though  other  numbers  might  be  found  as 
divisors  or  multiples  of  those  which  would  equally  harmonise  with  the 
general  doctrine  of  definite  proportions.  In  my  last  communication  to 
the  Society,  I  have  quoted  Mr*  Dalton  as  the  original  Author  of  the 
hypothesis,  that  water  eonsists  of  1  particle  of  oxygen,  and  1  ef 
hydrogen;  but  I  have  since  found  that  this  opinion  is  advanced,  in  a 
work  published  in  1789 — A  Cornparettive  View  of  the  Phlogistic  and 
Antiphlogistic  Theories,  by  William  Higgins.  In  this  elaborate  and 
ingenious  performance,  Mr.  Higgins  has  developed  many  happy  sketches 
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that  a  grain  of  sodinm  ought  to  absorb  nearly  2  cubical 
inches  of  ozymuriatic  gas,  and  that  the  same  quantity 
converted  into  soda,  would  decompose  nearly  four  cu« 

of  the  maimer  in  which  (on  the  corpiucnlar  hypotheiifl)  the  particles  or 
molecules  of  bodies  may  be  concelYed  to  combine ',  and  some  of  his  Yiews, 
though  formed  at  this  early  period  of  inyestigation,  appear  to  me  to  be 
more  defensible,  assmning  lUs  data,  than  any  which  have  been  since  ad- 
Tanced ;  for  instance,  he  considered  nitrous  gas  as  composed  of  two  parti- 
cles of  oxygen,  and  one  of  nitrogen.  Mr.  Higgins  had  likewise  drawn  the 
Just  conclusion  respecting  the  constitution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  from 
its  electrical  decomposition.  As  hydrogen  is  the  substance  which  com* 
bines  with  other  bodies  in  the  smallest  quantity,  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
fitted  to  be  represented  by  unity ;  and  on  this  idea,  the  proportions  in 
ammonia  will  be  3  of  hydrogen  to  1  of  nitrogen,  and  the  number  repre- 
senting the  smallest  proportion  in  which  nitrogen  is  known  to  combine 
will  be  13*4.  Mr.  Dalton,  New  System  of  Chemical  PhUoiophy,  pages 
823  and  436,  has  adopted  4*7  or  6*1,  as  the  number  representing  the 
weight  of  the  atom  of  nitrogen ;  and  has  quoted  my  experiments,  J7e* 
searehet,  Chemical  and  PhUotophical,  as  authorising  these  numbers ; 
but  all  the  inquiries  on  nitric  acid,  nitrous  gas,  nitrous  oxide,  and  on  the 
decomposition  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  stated  in  that  work,  conform  much 
more  nearly  to  the  number  13*4. 

According  to  Mr.  Dalton,  nitrate  of  ammonia  contains  one  proportion 
of  acid  and  one  of  alkali,  and  nitrate  of  potash  two  proportions  of  acid 
and  one  of  alkali ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  rererse  must  be  the 
case.  Nitrate  of  ammonia  is  imown  to  be  an  acid  salt;  and  nitrate  of 
potash  a  neutral  salt;  which  harmonizes  with  the  views  above  stated. 
Mr.  Dalton  estimates  the  quantity  of  water  in  nitric  acid  of  specific  gra- 
vity 1*54,  at  87'5  per  cent.;  and  this,  according  to  him,  is  a  stronger 
acid  than  he  obtained  by  decomposing  fused  nitre  by  sulphuric  acid, 
which  contained  only  19  per  cent,  of  water,  and  one  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric add,  according  to  him,  will  produce  fVom  nitre  more  than  an 
equal  weight  of  nitric  acid,  and  he  supposes  no  water  in  nitre ;  so  that 
his  conclusion  as  to  the  quantity  of  water  in  liquid  nitric  add  on  his 
own  data  must  be  incorrect.  I  find  water  in  fused  nitre,  by  decomposing 
it  by  boradc  acid. 

I  shall  enter  no  fiirther  at  present  into  an  examination  of  the  opinions^ 
results,  and  condusions  of  my  learned  friend;  I  am  however  obliged  to 
dissent  from  most  of  them,  and  to  protest  against  the  interpretations 
that  he  has  been  pleased  to  make  of  my  experiments ;  and  I  trust  to 
his  judgment  and  candour  for  a  correction  of  his  views. 
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Ucal  inches  of  muriatic  gas.  Muriate  of  soda  ought 
on  this  idea  to  contain  one  proportion  of  sodium,  22, 
and  one  of  oxymoriatic  gas  32*9 ;  and  this  estimation  is 

It  fe  impossible  not  to  adndie  the  ingentiity  and  talent  with  which 
Mr.  Dalton  hM  amaiged,  combiiied,  weigfaed^  measniedy  and  figored  h» 
atoms ;  but  it  is  not,  I  concelTey  on  any  speculations  upon  the  ultimate 
particles  of  matter,  that  the  true  theory  of  definite  proportions  must 
ultimately  rest.    It  has  a  surer  basis  in  the  mutual  decomposifion  of 
the  neutral  salts,  obterrcd  by  Sichter  and  Guyton  de  Monreau^  In  the 
mutual  deeompositioBs  of  the  compounds  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  of 
nitrogen  and  oxygen,  of  water  and  the  oxymuriatic  compounds ;  in  the 
multiples  of  oxygen  in  the  nitrous  compounds ;  and  those  of  aeids  in 
salts,  observed  by  Prs.  WoUaston  and  Thomson;  and  abofe  all,  in  tha 
decompositions  by  the  Voltaic  apparatus,  where  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
oxygen  and  inflammable  bodies,  acids  and  aUtalies,  kc.,  mast  separate 
In  uniform  ratios.    [The  author,  in  the  discourse  which  he  dettreied  in 
awarding  a  Boyal  Medal  to  Dr.  Dalton  in  18S6,  did  him  ample  justice 
as  the  diseoyerer  of  the  practical  and  valuable  part  of  the  atomic  tbe<»7 
In  application  to  chemistry,  namely,  the  doctrine  of  multiples  in  combi- 
nation.   He  at  first  over-rated  the  merit  of  Mr.  Higgins,  in  rdation  to 
his  views  ccmceming  the  atomic  doctrine,  and  gave  him  credit  for  origm- 
ality  in  speculation,  which  was  rather  the  due  of  Dr.  Bryan  Higgins,  to 
whom  also  he  did  Justice  In  the  same  discourse. 

[The  author.  It  has  been  said,  in  the  above  note  offered  a  Idnd  of 
flMstions  opposition  to  the  atomic  views  of  Dr.  Dalton.  Sach  ^position 
was  very  foreign  from,  his  nature.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  he  expressed 
his  objection  to  Dr.  Dalton's  hypothetical  views  respecting  atoms,  too 
lightly;  I  will  not  say  too  strongly,  because  the  opinion  which  he  had 
of  them  then,  I  believe  he  always  retained;  in  corroboration,  I  shall 
give  some  extracts  from  one  of  bis  unfinished  Dialogues,  written  when 
he  was  in  Italy,  entitled,  "  On  the  Powers  wliich  act  upon  Matter,  and 
produce  Chendcal  changes*"  After  stating  some  of  the  leading  facts  on 
wldch  definite  chemistry  rests,  he  remarks : — ^] 

The  fact  of  the  combination  of  bodies  in  definite  proportions,  has 
led  to  the  revival  of  that  ancient  doctrine  of  tlie  Gtoedt  school,  attributed 
to  Democritus,  that  the  real  elements  of  bodies  are  certain  indestmct* 
ible  partldes,  or  atoms,  from  the  arrangements  of  iddch,  in  various 
forms  and  combinations,  all  the  varieties  of  matter  result.  This  doctrine 
whidi,  in  Its  application  to  chemistry,  has  been  called  the  Atomic 
doctrine,  or  theory,  has  been  embraced  by  several  modem  chemists ;  bat 
the  development  of  it  is  owing  to  Mr.  Dalton,  who  seems  to  have  been 
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very  near  that  which  may  be  gained  from  Dn  Marcet's 
analysifl  of  this  substance.  Hydrat  of  potash  ought  to 
consist  of  one  proportion  of  potash,  represented  by  48, 

the  ilnt  person  to  generalize  the  fiiets  of  chemistry  relating  to  definite 
proportions^  and  to  draw  this  inference  from  them. 

Pol*  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Newton,  in  his  optics,  lias  giyen  a  Tiew 
of  this  kind,  and  most  of  the  great  mechanical  philosophers  seem  to 
have  entertained  some  similar  notions. 

PhUo^emieui.  You  are  in  the  right;  but  nntil  lately  the  idea  was 
more  a  metaphysical  generalization  than  a  probable  inference  from  ftcts ; 
and  all  the  arguments  supporting  it  are  derived  from  the  modem  dis- 
coreries  in  chemistry. 

[In  continuation,  having  given  instances  of  simple  and  compound 
chemical  attraction,  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  definite  proper* 
tions,  he  proceeds :] 

Of  course,  in  all  instances  of  complex,  as  of  simple  attraction,  the 
results  may  be  luiown  by  calculation ;  for  the  difTerent  substances  must 
always  separate  and  unite  in  the  relative  proportions  in  which  they  exist 
in  the  compounds.  Indeed,  the  demonstrations  of  this  by  Richter,  may 
be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  definite  proportions-;  and  how* 
ever  Dalton  may  be  considered  as  the  reviver  of  the  atomic  system, — the 
author  of  the  application  of  the  hypothesis  to  this  doctrine,  and  illus- 
trator of  it  by  the  example  of  multiples,  where  bodies  combine  in 
more  than  one  proportion ;  still  a  prior  claim  belongs  to  Richter,  wh0| 
by  determining  the  law  of  the  relations  of  the  proportions,  in  all  the 
compounds  of  the  same  body,  must  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  de- 
finite chemistry. 

Pol.  In  developing  the  atomic  system,  you  have  mentioned  only  the 
names  of  Dalton  and  of  Richter:  now  I  remember  some  years  ago 
hearing  a  gentleman  lay  claim  to  this  doctrine,  Mr.  William  Higglns, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Dublin  Society ;  and  he  referred  to  a  book, 
published  at  least  ten  years  before  Mr.  Dalton's  papers,  and  I  believe, 
even  before  Richter's  papers,  called  "  A  Comparative  View,"  &c, 

PkUoehemicus.  You  are  perfectly  right;  the  claim  has  been  urged ; 
and  the  book  certainly  entertains  views  which  support  it :  but  Mr.  W. 
Higglns  appears  to  have  had  only  some  loose  ideas  of  particles  com- 
bining with  particles,  without  any  profound  views  of  the  quantity  being 
unalterable;  and  there  is  good  reason  for  thinking  that  these  ideas,  as 
he  expresses  them,  were  gidned  ftx»n  another  source,  Dr.  Bryan  Higgins, 
who  many  years  before  supported  the  notion,  that  chemical  substances 
were  formed  of  molecules,  either  simple  or  compound,  surrounded  by  an 
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and  one  of  water,  represented  by  8*5.  This  gives  its 
composition  as  15*1  of  water,  and  84*9  of  potash.  Hy- 
drat  of  soda  ought,  according  to  theory,  to  contain  1 
proportion  of  soda  29*5,  and  1  of  water  8*5,  which  will 
give  in  100  parts  22*4  of  water;  and  the  experiments 
that  I  have  detailed,  conform  as  well  as  can  be  expected 
with  these  conclusions. 

The  proportions  of  potash  and  soda  indicated,  in  dif- 
ferent neutral  combinations,  by  these  estimations,  will 
be  found  to  agree  very  nearly  with  those  derived  from 
the  most  accurate  analysis,  particularly  those  of  M. 
BerthoUet ;  or  the  differences  are  such  as  admit  of  an 
easy  explanation. 

I  stated  in  my  last  communication,  the  probability 
that  the  oxygen  in  the  hyperoxymuriate  of  potash  was 
in  triple  combination  with  the  metal  and  oxymuriatic 
gas ;  the  new  facts  respecting  the  peroxide  confirm  this 
idea.  Potassium,  perfectly  saturated  with  oxygen, 
would  probably  contain  six  proportions ;  for,  according 
to  Mr.  Chenevix's  analysis,  which  is  confirmed  by  one 
made  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution,  by 

atmosphere  of  heat  -,  and  his  views,  though  not  developed  with  precision^ 
approach  nearer  to  those  of  Mr.  Dalton,  than  those  of  his  cousin.  Bat 
neither  of  these  gentlemen  attempted  any  statical  expressions ;  and  to 
Richter  and  Dalton  belongs  the  exclusive  merit  of  having  made  the 
doctrine  practicable.  As  a  theoretical  view,  other  authors  have  a  claim 
to  it,  and  the  earlier  followers  of  ICewtou,  such  as  Kiel,  Hartley,  and 
Marzuechi,  all  attempted  a  corpuscular  chemistry,  founded  upon  figure, 
weight,  and  attractive  power  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  j 
but  this  chemistry  was  of  no  real  use,  and  had  no  other  foundation 
than  in  the  imagination.  Indeed,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Dalton  is  too  much 
of  an  Atomic  Philotopher;  and  in  making  atonui  arrange  themselves 
according  to  his  own  hypothesis,  he  has  often  indulged  in  vain  specu- 
lation; and  the  essential  and  truly  useful  part  of  his  doctrine,  the 
expression  of  the  quantities  in  which  bodies  combine,  is  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  any  views  respecting  the  ultimate  nature  either  of  matter  or 
its  elements. 
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Mr.  E.  Davj;  hjperoxymuriate  of  potash  must  consist 
of  40*5  potassium,  32*9  oxy muriatic  gas,  and  45  of 
oxygen.* 

I  have  mentioned,  that  by  strongly  heating  the  per- 
oxide of  potassium  in  oxymuriatic  acid,  all  the  oxygen 
is  expelled,  and  a  mere  combination  of  oxymuriatic  gas 
and  potassium  formed.  I  thought  it  possible,  that  at  a 
low  temperature,  a  combination  might  be  effected,  and 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  the  case.  I  made  a 
peroxide  of  potassium,  by  heating  potassium  with  about 
twice  the  quantity  of  nitre,  and  admitted  oxymuriatic 
gas  which  was  absorbed :  some  oxygen  was  expelled  on 
the  fusion  of  the  peroxide,  but  a  salt  remained,  which 
gave  oxymuriatic  gas,  as  well  as  muriatic  acid,  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid. 

I  seems  evident,  that  in  the  formation  of  the  hyper- 
oxymuriate  of  potash,  one  quantity  of  potash  is  decom- 
posed by  the  attraction  of  muriatic  gas  to  form  muriate 
of  potash ;  but  the  oxygen,  instead  of  being  set  free  in 
the  nascent  state,  enters  into  combination  with  another 
portion  of  potash,  to  form  a  peroxide,  and  with  oxy*- 
muriaticgas. 

The  proportions  required  for  these  changes  may  be 
easily  deduced  from  the  data  which  have  been  stated  in 
the  preceding  pages.  5  proportions  of  potash,  equal  to 
240  grains,  must  be  decomposed  to  form  with  an  equal 
nmnber  of  proportions  oxymuriatic  gas  equal  to  164*5 
grains,  5  proportions  of  muriate  of  potash  equal  to  367 
grains;  and  5  of  oxygen  equal  to  37*5  grains,  combined 
with  one  of  potash,  equal  to  48,  must  unite  in  triple 
union  with  one  of  oxymiuriatic  gas  equal  to  32*9,  to 

*  [The  opinion  now  commonly  receired  respecting  the  composition  of 
fhifl  salty  is  more  simple,  and  in  accordance  with  the  analogies  of  che- 
inistry,  viz.,  that  it  is  a  chlorate,  composed  of  chloric  acid  and  potash.] 
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form  one  proportion,  equal  to  118*4  grains  of  hyper- 
ozjmuriate  of  potash. 

HL  On  the   Cambinaiians  of  the  Metals  of  the  Earths, 
with  Oxygen  and  Oxymuriatic  Gas. 

The  muriates  of  baryta,  lime,  and  strontia,  after  being 
a  long  time  in  a  white  heat,  are  not  decomposable  by 
any  simple  attractions :  thus,  they  are  not  altered  by 
dry  boracic  acid,  though,  when  water  is  added  to  them, 
they  readily  afford  muriatic  acid  and  their  peculiar  earths. 

From  this  circumstance,  I  was  induced  to  believe  that 
these  three  compounds  consist  merely  of  the  peculiar 
metallic  bases,  which  I  have  named  barium,  strontium, 
and  calcium,  and  oxymuriatic  gas ;  and  such  experiments 
as  I  have  been  able  to  make,  confirm  the  conclusion. 

When  baryta,  strontia,  or  lime,  is  heated  in  oxymu- 
riatic gas  to  redness,  a  body  precisely  the  same  as  a  dry 
muriate  is  formed,  and  oxygen  is  expelled  from  the 
earth*  I  have  never  been  able  to  effect  so  comple  a  de- 
composition of  these  earths  by  oxymuriatic  gas,  as  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  oxygen  produced  from  a  given 
quantity  of  earth.  But  in  three  experiments  made  with 
great  care  I  found  that  one  of  oxygen  was  evolved  for 
every  two  in  volume  of  oxymuriatic  gas  absorbed. 

I  have  not  yet  tried  the  experiment  of  acting  upon 
oxymuriatic  gas  by  the  bases  of  the  alkaline  earths;  but 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  these  bodies  would  com- 
bine directly  with  that  substance,  and  form  dry  muriates. 

In  the  last  experiments  that  I  made  on  the  metal- 
lization of  the  earths  by  amalgamation,  I  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  products  formed,  by  ex- 
posing the  residuum  of  amalgams  to  the  air.  I  found 
that  baryta  formed  in  this  way  was  not  fiisible  at  an 
intense  white  heat,  and  that  strontia  and  lime  so  formed 
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gave  off  no  water  when  ignited.  Baryta  made  from 
crystals  of  the  earth,  as  M.  Berthollet  has  shewn,  is  a 
Visible  hydrat,  and  I  found  that  this  earth  gave  moisture 
when  decomposed  by  ozymuriatic  gas ;  and  the  lime,  in 
bydrat  of  lime,  was  much  more  rapidly  decomposed  by 
ozymuriatic  gas  than  quicklime,  its  oxygen  being 
rapidly  expelled  with  the  water. 

Some  dry  quicklime  was  heated  in  a  retort,  filled  with 
muriatic  acid  gas ;  water  was  instantly  formed  in  great 
abundance,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  this  arose 
from  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  combining  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  lime. 

As  potassium  so  readily  decomposes  common  salt,  I 
thought  it  might  possibly  decompose  muriate  of  lime, 
and  thus  afford  easy  means  of  procuring  calcium.  The 
rapidity  with  which  muriate  of  lime  absorbs  water,  and 
the  difficulty  of  freeing  it  even  by  a  white  heat  firom  the 
last  portions,  rendered  the  circumstances  of  the  experi- 
ments unfavourable.  I  found,  however,  that  by  heating 
potassium  strongly,  in  contact  with  the  salt,  in  a  retort 
of  difiicultly  fiisible  glass,  I  obtained  a  dark  coloured 
matter,  diffused  through  a  vitreous  mass,  which  efier- 
vesced  strongly  with  water.  The  potassium  had  all 
disappeared,  and  the  retort  had  received  a  heat  at  which 
potassium  entirely  volatilizes.  I  had  similar  results  with 
muriate  of  strontia,  and  (though  less  distinct,  more  po- 
tassium distilling  off  unaltered)  with  muriate  of  baryta. 
Either  the  bases  of  the  earths  were  wholly  or  partially 
deprived  of  oxymuriatic  gas  in  these  processes,  or  the 
potassium  had  entered  into  triple  combination  with  the 
muriates.  I  hope  on  a  fiiture  occasion  to  be  able  to 
decide  this  point. 

Combinations  of  muriatic  acid  gas  with  magnesia, 
alumine  and  silex,  are  aU  decomposed  by  heat,  the  add 
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being  driven  off^  and  the  earth  remaining  free.*  I 
conjectured  from  this  circumstance,  that  oxymuriatic 
gas  would  not  expel  oxygen  from  these  earths^f  ^^^  the 
suspicion  was  confirmed  by  experiments.  I  heated 
magnesia,  alumine,  and  silex  to  redness  in  oxymuriatic 
gas,  but  no  change  took  place. 

MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  have  shown  that 
baryta  is  capable  of  absorbing  oxygen ;  and  it  seems 
likely,  (as  according  to  Mr.  Chenevix's  experiments, 
most  of  the  earths  are  capable  of  becoming  hyperoxy- 
muriates)  that  peroxides  of  their  bases  must  exist. 

I  endeavoured  to  combine  lime  with  more  oxygen,  by 
heating  it  in  hyperoxymuriate  of  potash,  but  without 
success,  at  least  after  this  process  it  gave  off  no  oxygen 
in  combining  with  water.  The  salt,  called  oxymuriate 
of  lime,  made  for  the  use  of  the  bleachers,  I  found,  gave 
off  oxygen  by  heat,  and  formed  muriate  of  lime. 

From  the  proportions  which  I  have  given  in  the  last 
Bakerian  Lecture,  but  which  were  calculated  from  the 
analyses  of  sulphates,  it  follows  that  if  the  muriates  of 
baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  be  regarded  as  containing  one 
proportion  of  oxymuriatic  gas,  and  one  of  metal,  then 
they  would  consist  of  71  $  barium,  46  strontium,  and  21 
calcium,  to  32*9  of  oxymuriatic  gas. 

*  [Chlorides  of  mftgnesium,  alnmintun,  and  siliciam,  hare  since  been 
formed, — the  first  fixed  and  fusible,  the  second  deliquescent  and  volatile, 
and  the  last  liquid  and  yolatile.] 

t  From  some  experiments  of  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  Bullet, 
de  la  Soci6t.  Phil.  Mai,  1810,  it  appears  that  oxygen  is  procured  by 
passing  oxymuriatic  gas  over  magnesia,  at  a  high  temperature,  and  that 
a  muriate  indecomposable  by  heat  is  formed.  They  attribute  the  pre- 
sence of  this  oxygen  to  the  decomposition  of  the  acid,  but  according  to 
all  analogies,  it  must  arise  from  the  decomposition  of  the  earth.^-[^/ifer- 
note  by  the  Author,'] 

t  If  Mr.  James  Thompson's  analysis  of  sulphate  of  barytes  be  made 
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To  determine  how  far  these  numbers  are  accurate, 
50  grains  of  each  of  these  muriates  that  had  been  heated 
to  whiteness  were  decomposed  by  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
precipitate  was  collected,  washed,  heated,  and  weighed* 

The  muriate  of  baryta,  treated  in  this  way,  afforded 
68  grains  of  horn-silver. 

The  muriate  of  strontia  85  grains. 

The  muriate  of  lime  125  grains. 

From  experiments  to  be  detailed  in  the  next  section, 
it  appears  that  horn-silver  consists  of  12  of  silver  to  3*9 
of  oxymuriatic  gas,  and  consequently  that  barium 
should  be  represented  by  65*1,  strontium  by  46*1,  and 
calcium  by  20*8. 

IV.   On  the  Combinations  of  the  Common  MetaU  with 
Oxygen  and  Oxymuriatic  Gas. 

In  the  limits  which  it  is  usual  to  adopt  in  this  lecture, 
it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  give  more  than  an  out- 
line of  the  numerous  experiments  that  I  have  made  on 
the  combinations  of  oxymuriatic  gas  with  metals;  I 
must  confine  myself  to  a  general  statement  of  the  mode 
of  operating,  and  the  results.  I  used  in  all  cases  small 
retorts  of  green  glass,  containing  firom  3  to  6  cubical 
inches,  furnished  with  stopcocks.  The  metallic  sub- 
stances were  introduced,  the  retort  exhausted  and  filled 
with  the  gas  to  be  acted  upon,  heat  was  applied  by 
means  of  a  spirit  lamp,  and  afler  cooling,  the  results 
were  examined,  and  the  residual  gas  analysed. 

AU  the  metals  that  I  tried,  except  silver,  lead,  nickel, 
cobalt,  and  gold,  when  heated,  burnt  in  the  oxymuriatic 
gas,  and  the  volatile  metals  with  flame.  Arsenic,  anti- 
mony, tellurium  and  zinc  with  a  white  flame,  mercury 
with  a  red  flame.    Tin  became  ignited  to  whiteness,  and 

the  basia  of  ealcnlation,  Bulpharic  add  being  estimated  aa  86,  then  the 
number  representing  barinm  will  be  about  65*5. 
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iron  and  copper  to  redness :  tungsten  and  manganese  to 
dull  redness;  platina  was  scarcely  acted  upon  at  the 
heat  of  fusion  of  the  glass. 

The  product  from  arsenic  was  butter  <^  arsenic ;  a 
dense,  limpid,  highly  volatile  fluid,  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity,  and  of  high  specific  gravity,  and  which  when 
decomposed  by  water,  gave  oxide  of  arsenic  and  muri- 
atic acid.  That  from  antimony,  was  butter  of  antimony, 
an  easily  fusible  and  volatile  solid,  of  the  colour  of 
horn-silver,  of  great  density,  crystallizing  on  cooling  in 
hezahedral  plates,  and  giving,  by  its  decomposition  by 
water,  white  oxide. 

The  product  from  tellurium,  in  its  sensible  qualities, 
resembled  that  from  antimony,  and  gave,  when  acted  on 
by  water,  white  oxide. 

The  product  from  mercury  was  corrosive  sublimate. 
That  from  zinc  was  similar  in  colour  to  that  from  anti- 
mony, but  was  much  less  volatile. 

The  combination  of  oxymuriatic  gas  and  iron,  was  of 
a  bright  brown ;  but  having  a  lustre  approaching  to  the 
metallic,  and  was  iridescent  like  the  Elba  iron  ore.  It 
volatilized  at  a  moderate  heat,  filling  the  vessel  with 
beautiful  minute  crystals  of  extraordinary  splendour, 
and  collecting  in  brilliant  plates,  the  form  of  which  I 
could  not  determine.  When  acted  on  by  water,  it  gave 
red  muriate  of  iron. 

Copper  formed  a  bright  red  brown  substance,  fusible 
at  a  heat  below  redness,  and  becoming  crystalline  and 
semi-transparent  on  cooling,  and  which  gave  a  green 
fluid,  and  a  green  precipitate  by  the  action  of  water.* 

*  It  is  worth  inqoiiy,  whether  the  precipitate  ftom  oxymnriate  of 
copper  by  water  is  not  a  hydrated  sabmuriate,  analogons  in  its  compo- 
sition to  the  crystallized  mnriate  of  Pern.  This  last  I  find  affords  mu- 
riatic acid  and  water  by  heat. 
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The  substance  from  manganese  was  not  volatile  at  a 
dull  red  heat ;  it  was  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  by 
the  action  of  water  became  of  a  brighter  brown:  a 
muriate  of  manganese,  which  did  not  redden  litmus 
remained  in  solution;  and  an  insoluble  matter  re- 
mained of  a  chocolate  colour.* 

Tungsten  afforded  a  deep  orange  sublimate,  which, 
when  decomposed  by  water,  afforded  muriatic  acid,  and 
the  yellow  oxide  of  tungsten. 

Tin  afforded  Libavius's  liquor,  which  gave  a  muriate 
by  the  action  of  water  containing  the  oxide  of  tin,  at 
the  maximum  of  oxidation. 

Silver  and  lead  produced  horn-silver  and  horn-lead, 

The  resin  of  copper  dlBcovered  by  Boyle,  fonned  by  heating  copper 
with  corrosive  sublimate,  probably  contains  only  1  proportion  of  oxy- 
muriatic  gas,  whilst  that  above  referred  to  must  contain  2. 

[The  precipitate  here  alluded  to,  is  the  dichloride,  or  resin  of  copper : 
the  chloride  of  copper  is  decomposed  by  heat,  yielding  the  latter  com- 
pound, which  is  fusible,  and  disengaging  a  portion  of  chlorine.  The 
composition  of  the  mineral  from  Peru,  I  have  found  to  be  such  as  the 
author  conjectured ;  or  as  it  has  been  since  considered,  an  oxychloride. 
A  specimen  which  I  analysed,  viewed  as  a  submuriate,  consisted  of 

73     brown  oxide  of  copper, 

16*2  muriatic  acid, 

10-8  water. 

*  When  muriate  of  manganese  is  made  by  solution  of  its  oxide  in 
muriatic  acid,  a  neutral  combination  is  obtained,  but  this  is  decomposed 
by  heat ;  muriatic  gas  flies  off,  and  brown  oxide  of  manganese  remains. 
In  this  respect  manganese  appears  as  a  link  between  the  ancient  metals 
and  the  newly  discovered  ones.  Its  muriate  is  decomposed  like  that  of 
magnesia;  and  its  oxide  is  the  only  one  amongst  those  long  known,  as 
&r  as  my  experiments  have  gone,  which  neutralizes  the  acid  energy  of 
muriatic  acid  gas,  so  as  to  prevent  it  in  solution  from  affecting  vegetable 
bines. 

[I  have  found  that  when  muriate  of  manganese  is  heated  in  a  tube 
with  a  very  small  orifice,  a  fusible  chloride  may  be  formed  (vide  Phil. 
Trans,  for  1812),  and  that  a  chloride  of  mi^esium  may  be  obtained  in 
a  similar  manner  from  the  muriate  of  magnesia.] 

VOL.  y.  Q 
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and  bismuth^  butter  of  bismuth.  The  absorption  of 
oxymuriatic  gas  ^as  in  the  following  proportions  for 
two  grains  of  ^ach  of  the  metals:  for  arsenic  3*6  cubical 
inches^  for  antimony  3-1,  for  tellurium,  2*4,  for  meiv 
cuiy  1H)5,*  for  zinc  3*2,  for  iron  5*8,  for  tin  4,  for  bis- 
muth 1*5,  for  copper  3*4,  for  lead  -9,  for  silver,  the  ab- 
sorption of  volume  was  ^^,  and  the  increase  of  weight 
of  the  silver  was  equivalent  to  -f^  of  a  grain.t 

In  acting  upon  metallic  oxides  by  oxymuriatic  gas,  I 
found  that  those  of  lead,  silver,  tin,  copper,  antimony, 
bismuth,  and  tellurium,  were  decomposed  in  a  heat 
below  redness,  but  the  oxides  of  the  volatile  metals, 
more  readily  than  those  of  the  fixed  ones.  The  oxides 
of  cobalt  and  nickel  were  scarcely  acted  upon  at  a  dull 
red  heat.  The  red  oxide  of  iron  was  not  affected  at  a 
strong  red  heat,  whilst  the  black  oxide  was  rapidly  de- 
composed at  a  much  lower  temperature ;  arsenical  acid 
underwent  no  change  at  the  greatest  heat  that  could  be 
given  it  in  the  glass  retort,  whilst  the  white  oxide 
readily  decomposed^ 

In  cases  where  oxygen  was  given  off,  it  was  found 
exactly  the  same  in  quantity  as  that  which  had  been 
absorbed  by  the  metal.     Thus  2  grains  of  red  oxide  of 

*  The  gtJi  in  fiiese  experiments  was  not  freed  from  aqneons  rapoar, 
and  as  stopcocks  of  brass  were  used,  a  little  gas  might  hare  been  absorbed 
by  the  surfbce  of  this  metal,  so  that  the  processes  ofi^r  only  approxima- 
tions to  the  composition  of  the  ozymnriates.  The  process  on  lead,  tel- 
lorium,  iron,  antimony,  copper,  tin,  mercary,  and  arsenic,  were  carried 
on  in  three  successive  days,  during  which  the  height  of  the  mercury  in 
the  barometer  varied  from  d0*26  inches  to  30*15,  and  the  height  of  that 
in  the  thermometer  from  63*5  to  61  Fahrenheit. 

The  experiment  on  silver  was  made  at  the  temperature  of  52^  Fahren- 
heit, and  under  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  29*0  inches. 

t  This  agrees  nearly  with  another  experiment  made  by  my  brother, 
Mr.  John  Davy,  In  which  12  grains  of  silver  increased  to  15*9  during 
their  conversion  into  homHrilver. 
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mercury  absorbed  -j?^  of  a  cubical  inch  of  oxymuriatic 
gas,  and  afforded  0*45  of  oxygen.*  Two  grains  of  dM*k 
olive  oxide  from  calomel  decomposed  by  potash,  ab- 
sorbed about  -f^  of  oxymuriatic  gas,  and  afforded  -f^^j^ 
of  oxygen,  and  corrosive  sublimate  was  produced  in 
both  cases. 

In  the  decomposition  of  the  white  oxide  of  zinc, 
oxygen  was  expelled  exactly  equal  to  half  the  volume 
of  the  oxymuriatic  acid  absorbed.     In  the  case  of  the 

*  I  have  made  two  analyses  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  calomel,  with 
considerable  care*  I  decompoeed  100  grains  of  conrosive  sublimate, 
by  90  grains  of  hydrate  of  potash.  This  afforded  79*5  grains  of  orange 
coloured  oxide  of  mercury,  40  grains  of  which  afforded  9*15  cubical 
inches  of  oxygen  gas ;  the  muriate  of  silver  formed  hx>m  the  100  grains 
was  102*5. 

100  grains  of  calomel,  decomposed  by  :90  grains  of  potash,  afforded 
83  g^ns  of  olive  coloured  oxide  of  mercury,  of  which  40  grains  gave  by 
decomposition  by  heat  4*8  cubical  inches  of  oxygen.  The  quantity  of 
horn-silver  formed  from  the  100  grfUns  was  58*75  grains. 

In  the  second  analysis,  the  quantity  of  oxide  obtained  fh>m  corrosive 
sublimate  was  78*7;  the  quantity  of  muriate  of  silver  formed  was 
lOd'4;  the  oxide  produced  from  calomel  weighed  83 grains;  the  horn- 
silver  formed  was  57^  grains.  I  am  inclined  to  put  most  confidence  in 
the  last  analysis ;  but  the  tenor  of  both  is  to  shew  that  the  quantity  of 
oxymuriatic  gas  in  corrosive  sublimate,  jb»  exactly  double  that  in  calomel, 
and  that  the  orange  oxide  contains  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  the  black, 
the  mercury  being  considered  as  the  same  in  all.  The  olive  colour  of 
the  oxide  formed  from  calomel,  is  owing  to  a  slight  admixture  of  orange 
oxide,  formed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  water  used  in  precipitation ;  the  tint 
I  find  is  almost  black,  when  a  boiling  solution  of  potash  is  used;  and 
trituration  with  a  little  orange  oxide  brings  the  tint  to  olive.  It  has 
been  stated,  that  the  olive  oxide  thrown  down  from  calomel  by  potash  is 
a  submuriate;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  a  vestige  of  muriatic 
acid  in  it  when  well  washed.  It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  perfect  precision 
in  analyses  of  the  oxides  of  mercury ;  water  adheres  to  tiie  oxides,  wkith 
cannot  be  entirely  driven  off  without  the  expulsion  of  some  oxygen.  In 
all  my  experiments,  though  the  oxides  had  been  heated  to  a  temperataie 
above  212,  a  little  dew  collected  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  so  ihat  the  40 
grains  must  have  been  over-rated. 

q2 
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decomposition  of  the  black  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  white 
oxide  of  arsenic,  the  changes  that  occurred  were  of  a 
very  beautiM  kind ;  no  oxygen  was  given  oiF  in  either 
case,  but  butter  of  arsenic,  and  arsenical  acid  formed 
in  one  instance,  and  the  ferruginous  sublimate,  and  red 
oxide  of  iron  in  the  other. 

Two  grains  of  white  oxide  of  arsenic  absorbed  0*8  of 
oxjmuriatic  gas.* 

I  doubt  not  that  the  same  phenomena  will  be  found 
to  occur  in  other  instances,  in  which  the  metal  has  com- 
paratively a  slight  attraction  only  for  oxymuriatic  gas, 
and  when  it  is  susceptible  of  different  degrees  of  oxyda- 
tion,  and  in  which  the  peroxide  is  used. 

The  only  instance  in  which  I  tried  to  decompose  a 
common  metallic  oxide,  by  muriatic  acid,  was  in  that 
of  the  jQsiwn  coloured  oxide  of  tin ;  a  compound  of  water, 
and  Libavius's  liquor  separated. 

From  the  proportions  which  may  be  gained  in  con- 
sidering the  volumes  of  oxymuriatic  gas  absorbed  by 
the  different  metals,  in  their  relations  to  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  which  would  be  required  to  convert  them 
into  oxides,  it  would  appear,  that  in  the  experiments 
to  which  I  have  referred,  either  one,  two,  or  three  pro- 
portions of  oxymuriatic  gas  combine  with  one  of  metal, 
and  consequently,  from  the  composition  of  the  muriates, 
it  will  be  easy  to  obtain  the  numbers  representing  the 
proportions  in  which  these  metals  may  be  conceived  to 
enter  into  other  compounds.t 

*  A  singular  instance  of  the  tendency  of  the  oxide  of  arsenic  to  become 
arsenical  add,  occurs  in  its  action  on  fused  hydrat  of  potash,  the  water 
inthehydrat  is  rapidly  decomposed,  and  arseniuretted  hydrogen  eyolved, 
and  ftrseniate  of  potash  formed. 

t  From  the  experiments  detailed  in  the  note  in  the  last  page,  it 
would  appear  that  the  mmiber  representing  the  proportion  in  which 
mercury  combines  must  be  about  200.    That  of  silrer,  as  would  appear 
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V.  Cfer^eral  Cancltisions  and  Observations,  illustrated  by 

Experiments. 

All  the  conclusions  which  I  ventured  to  draw  in  my 
last  ^communication  to  the  Society,  will,  I  trust,  be 
found  to  be  confirmed  by  the  whole  series  of  these  new 
inquiries. 

Oxymuriatic  iras  combines  with  inflammable  bodies, 

when  it  acts  upon  oxides,  it  either  produces  the  expul- 
sion of  their  oxygen,  or  causes  it  to  enter  into  new 
combinations. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  oxygen  arises  fi'om  the  decom- 
position of  the  oxymuriatic  gas,  and  not  firom  the  oxides, 
it  may  be  asked,  why  it  is  always  the  quantity  con- 
tained in  the  oxide ;  and  why  in  some  cases,  as  those  of 
the  peroxides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  it  bears  no 
relation  to  the  quantity  of  gas  ? 

If  there  existed  any  acid  matter  in  oxymuriatic  gas, 
combined  with  oxygen,  it  ought  to  be  exhibited  in  the 
fluid  compound  of  one  proportion  of  phosphorus,  and 
two  of  oxymuriatic  gas ;  for  this,  on  such  an  assumption, 
should  consist  of  muriatic  acid  (on  the  old  hypothesis, 
free  from  water)  and  phosphorous  acid ;  but  this  sub- 
stance has  no  effect  on  litmus  paper,  and  does  not  act 
under  common  circumstances,  on  fixed  alkaline  bases, 
such  as  dry  lime  or  magnesia.  Oxymuriatic  gas,  like 
oxygen,  must  be  combined  in  large  quantity  with  pecu- 
liar inflammable  matter,  to  form  acid  matter.  In  its 
union  with  hydrogen,   it  instantly  reddens  the  driest 

from  the  results,  page  338,  about  100.  The  numbers  of  other  metals  may 
be  learned  from  the  data  in  the  same  page,  but  from  what  has  b«eii 
stated;  these  data  cannot  be  considered  as  very  correct. 
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litmus  paper,  though  a  gaseous  body.  Contrary  to 
acids,  it  expels  oxygen  from  protoxides,  and  combines 
with  peroxides. 

When  potassium  is  burnt  in  oxymuriatic  gas,  a  dry 
compound  is  obtained.  If  potassium  combined  with 
oxygen  is  employed,  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  ex- 
pelled, and  the  same  compound  formed^  It  is  con- 
trary to  sound  logic  to  say,  that  this  exact  quantity  of 
oxygen  is  given  off  from  a  body  not  known  16  be  com- 
poundy  when  we  are  certain  of  its  existence  in  another; 
and  all  the  cases  are  paralld. 

An  argument  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  oxygen  in 
oxymuriatic  gas,  may  be  derived  by  some  persons  from 
the  circumstances  of  its  formation,  by  the  action  of 
muriatic  acid  on  peroxides,  or  on  hyperoxymuriate  of 
potash ;  but  a  minute  investigation  of  the  subject  wiU, 
I  doubt  not,  shew  that  the  phenomena  of  this  action 
are  entirely  consistent  with  the  views  I  have  brought 
forward.  By  heating  muriatic  acid  gas  in  contact  with 
dry  peroxide  of  manganese,  water  I  found  was  rapidly 
formed,  and  oxymuriatic  gas  produced,  and  the  per- 
oxide rendered  brown.  Now  as  muriatic  acid  gas 
is  known  to  consist  of  oxymuriatic  gas  and  hydrogen, 
there  is  no  simple  explanation  of  the  result,  except 
by  saying  that  the  hydrogen  of  the  muriatic  acid 
combined  with  oxygen  from  the  peroxide  to  produce 
water. 

Scheele  explained  the  bleaching  powers  of  the  oxy- 
muriatic gas,  by  supposing  that  it  destroyed  colours  by 
combining  vrith  phlogiston.  Berthollet  considered  it  as 
acting  by  supplying  oxygen.  I  have  made  an  experi- 
ment, which  seems  to  prove  that  the  pure  gas  is  in- 
capable of  altering  vegetable    colours,    and   that  its 
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operation  in  bleaching  depends  entirely  upon  its 
property  of  decomposing  water^  and  liberating  its 
oxygen. 

I  filled  a  glass  globe  cont^ning  dry  powdered 
muriate  of  lime,  with  ozymuriatic  gas.  I  introduced 
some  dry  paper  tinged  with  litmus  that  had  been  just 
heated,  into  another  globe  containing  dry  muriate  of 
lime;  after  some  time  this  globe  was  exhausted^  and 
then  connected  with  the  globe  containing  the  oxy« 
muriatic  gas^  and  by  an  appropriate  set  of  stopcocks, 
the  paper  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  gas.  No 
change  of  colour  took  place,  and  after  two  days  there 
was  scarcely  a  perceptible  alteration. 

Some  similar  paper  dried,  introduced  into  gas  that 
had  not  been  exposed  to  muriate  of  lime,  was  instantly 
rendered  white. 

Paper  that  had  not  been  previously  dried,  brought  in 
contact  with  dried  gas,  underwent  the  same  change, 
but  more  slowly. 

The  hyperoxymuriates  seem  to  owe  their  bleaching 
powers  entirely  to  their  loosely  combined  oxygen 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the  metal  of  those  in  com- 
mon use,  to  form  simple  combinations  with  oxymuriatic 
gas,  and  the  oxygen  is  easily  expelled  or  attracted  from 
them. 

It  is  generally  stated  in  chemical  books,  that  oxy- 
muriatic gas  is  capable  of  being  condensed  and  crys- 
tallized at  a  low  temperature ;  I  have  found  by  several 
experiments  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  solution  of 
oxymuriatic  gas  in  water  freezes  more  readily  than  pure 
water,  but  the  pure  gas  dried  by  muriate  of  lime  under- 
goes no  change  whatever,  at  a  temperature  of  40  below 
0°  of  Fahrenheit.     The  mistake  seems  to  have  arisen 
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from  the  exposure  of  the  gas  to  cold  in  bottles  con- 
taining moisture.* 

I  attempted  to  decompose  boracic  and  phosphoric 
acids  by  oxymuriatic  gas,  but  without  success;  from 
which  it  seems  probable,  that  the  attractions  of  bora- 
cium  and  phosphorus  for  oxygen  are  stronger  than  for 
oxymuriatic  gas.  And  from  the  experiments  I  have 
already  detailed,  iron  and  arsenic  are  analogous  in  this 
respect,  and  probably  some  other  metals. 

Potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  strontium,  barium,  zinc, 
mercury,  tin,  lead,  and  probably  silver,  antijnony,  and 
gold  seem  to  have  a  stronger  attraction  for  oxymiu*iatic 
gas  than  for  oxygen. 

I  have  as  yet  been  able  to  make  very  few  experiments 
on  the  combinations  of  the  oxymuriatic  compounds  with 
each  other,  or  with  oxides.  The  liquor  from  arsenic, 
and  that  from  tin,  mix,  producing  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature ;  and  the  phosphuretted,.and  the  sulphuretted 
liquors  unite  with  each  other,  and  with  the  liquor  of 
Libavius,  but  without  any  remarkable  phenomena. 

I  heated  lime  gently  in  a  green  glass  tube,  and  passed 
the  phosphoric  sublimate,  the  saturated  oxymuriatic  of 
phosphorus  through  it,  in  vapour ;  there  was  a  violent 
action  with  the  production  of  heat  and  light,  and  a  gray 
fused  mass  was  formed,  which  afforded  by  the  action  of 
water,  muriate  and  phosphate  of,  lime. 

I  introduced  some  vapour  from  the  heated  phosphoric 
sublimate,  into  an  exhausted  retort  containing  dry  paper 
tinged  with  litmus :  the  colour  slowly  changed  to  pale 
red.     This  fact  seems  in  favour  of  the  idea  that  the  sub- 

*  [The  motet  gas  at  82°  Fahrenheit,  deposits  a  hydrat,  in  yellow 
crystals,  consisting,  according  to  Mr.  Faraday's  exx>eriment8,of  one  pro- 
portion of  chlorine  and  of  ten  of  water.  Under  a  pressure  of  four  at- 
mospheres, the  same  inquirer  found  the  dry  gas  to  become  liquid.] 
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Stance  is  an  acid ;  but  as  some  minute  quantity  of  aque- 
ous vapour  might  have  been  present  in  the  receiver^  the 
experiment  cannot  be  regarded  as  decisive:  the  strength 
of  its  attraction  for  ammonia,  is  perhaps  likewise  in 
favour  of  this  opinion.  All  the  oxymuriates  that  I  have 
tried,  indeed  form  triple  compounds  with  this  alkali; 
but  phosphorus  is  expelled  by  a  gentle  heat  from  the 
other  compounds  of  oxymuriatic'  gas  and  phosphorus 
with  ammonia,  and  the  substance  remaining  in  combi- 
nation is  the  phosphoric  subUmate. 

VI.  Some  Reflections  on  the  Nomenclature  of  the  Oxymu- 
riatic Compounds. 

To  call  a  body  which  is  not  known  to  contain  oxygen, 
and  which  cannot  contain  muriatic  acid,  oxymuriatic 
acid,  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  that  nomenclature 
in  which  it  is  adopted ;  and  an  alteration  of  it  seems 
necessary  to  assist  the  progress  of  discussion,  and  to 
diffuse  just  ideas  on  the  subject  If  the  great  discoverer 
of  this  substance  had  signified  it  by  any  simple  name, 
it  would  have  been  proper  to  have  recurred  to  it; 
but,  dephlogisticated  marine  acid  is  a  term  which  can 
hardly  be  adopted  in  the  present  advanced  era  of  the 
science. 

After  consulting  some  of  the  most  eminent  chemical 
philosophers  in  this  country,  it  has  been  judged  most 
proper  to  suggest  a  name  founded  upon  one  of  its  ob- 
vious and  characteristic  properties — ^its  colour,  and  to 
call  it  Chlorine^  or  Chloric  gas.* 

Should  it  hereafter  be  discovered  to  be  compound, 
and  even  to  contain  oxygen,  this  name  can  imply  no 
error,  and  cannot  necessarily  require  a  change. 

*  From  x^^P^C* 
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Most  of  the  salts  which  have  been  called  muriates, 
are  not  known  to  contain  any  muriatic  acid,  or  any  ozy* 
gen«  Thus  Libavius's  liquor,  though  converted  into  a 
muriate  by  water,  contiuns  only  tin  and  oxymuriatic  gas^ 
and  horn-silver  seems  incapable  of  being  converted  into 
a  true  muriate. 

I  venture  to  propose  for  the  compounds  of  oxymuri- 
atic gas  and  inflammable  matter,  the  name  of  their  basesy 
with  the  termination  one.  Thus  argentane  may  signify 
horn-silver;  stannane,  Libavius's  liquor;  antimonane, 
butter  of  antimony ;  sulphurane.  Dr.  Thomson's  sulphu- 
retted liquor;  and  so  on  for  the  rest. 

In  cases  when  the  proportion  is  one  quantity  of  oxy- 
muriatic gas,  and  one  of  inflammable  matter,  this  no- 
menclature will  be  competent  to  express  the  class  to 
which  the  body  belongs,  and  its  constitution.  In  cases 
when  two  or  more  proportions  of  inflammable  matter 
combine  with  one  of  gas ;  or  two  or  more  of  g&s,  with 
one  of  inflammable  matter,  it  may  be  convenient  to  sig- 
nify the  proportions  by  afiixing  vowels  before  the  name, 
when  the  inflammable  matter  predominates,  and  aflter 
the  name,  when  the  gas  is  in  excess ;  and  in  the  order 
of  the  alphabet,  a  signifying  two,  e  three,  i  four,  and 
so  on. 

The  name  muriatic  acid,  as  applied  to  the  compound 
of  hydrogen  and  oxymuriatic  gas,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  altering.  And  the  compounds  of  this  body 
with  oxides  should  be  characterized  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, and  as  the  other  neutral  salts. 

Thus  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  muriate  of  magnesia^ 
are  perfectly  correct  expressions. 

I  shall  not  dwell  any  longer  at  present  upon  this  sub<- 
ject. — What  I  have  advanced,  I  advance  merely  as  sug- 
gestion^  and  principally  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the 
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attention  of  philosophets  to  it*  As  ohemistry  improves^ 
many  other  alterations  will  be  necessary ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  whenever  they  take  place,  they  will  be  made 

*  It  may  be  conceiyed  that  a  name  may  be  found  for  the  ozymnriatie 
gas  in  some  modification  of  its  present  appellation  wliich  may  harmonize 
with  the  new  riews,  and  which  may  yet  signify  its  relation  to  the  mori- 
attc  acid,  snch  as  demuriatic  gas,  or  ozymuric  gas ;  but  in  this  case  it 
would  be  necessary  to  call  the  muriatic  acid,hydrogenated  muriatic  acid, 
or  hydromuriatic  add ;  and  the  salts  which  contain  it  hydrogenated  mu- 
riates or  hydromuriates ;  and  on  such  a  plan,  the  compounds  of  oxymu- 
riatic  gas  must  be  called  demuriates  or  oxymuriates,  which  I  conceive 
would  create  more  complexity  and  difficulty  in  unfolding  Just  ideas  on 
this  department  of  chemical  knowledge  than  the  methods  which  I  have 
▼entured  to  propose.  It  may  however  be  right,  qonsidering  the  in&nt 
state  of  the  investigation,  to  suspend,  for  a  time,  the  adoption  of  any 
new  terms  for  these  compounds.  It  is  possible  that  oxymuriatic  gas  may 
be  compound,  and  that  this  body  and  oxygen  may  contain  some  com- 
mon principle  j  but  at  present  we  have  no  more  right  to  say  that  oxymu- 
riatic gas  contains  oxygen  than  to  say  that  tin  contains  hydrogen ;  and 
names  should  express  things  and  not  opinions ;  and  till  a  body  is  de- 
compounded, it  should  be  considered  as  simple. 

In  the  last  number  of  Mr.  Nicholson's  Journal,  which  appeared  Feb- 
ruary 1st,  whilst  this  sheet  was  correcting  for  press,  I  have  seen  an  ii^^e- 
nious  paper,  by  Mr.  Murray,  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  has  attempted 
to  shew,  that  oxymuriatic  gas  contains  oxygen.  His  methods  are,  by 
detonating  oxymuriatic  gas  in  excess,  with  a  mixture  of  hydrogen,  and 
gaseous  oxide  of  carbon,  when  he  supposes  carbonic  acid  is  formed;  and 
by  mixing  oxymuriatic  gas  in  excess,  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when 
he  supposes  sulphuric  acid,  or  sulphurous  acid  is  formed.  In  some  ex- 
periments, in  which  my  brother,  Mr.  John  Davy,  was  so  good  as  to  co- 
operate, made  over  boiled  mercury,  we  found,  that  7  parts  of  hydrogen, 
8  parts  of  gaseous  oxide  of  carbon,  and  20  parts  of  oxymuriatic  gas,  ex- 
ploded by  the  electrical  spark,  diminished  to  about  80  measures  ;  and 
calomel  was  formed  on  the  sides  of  the  tube.  On  adding  dry  ammonia 
in  excess,  and  exposing  the  remainder  to  water,  a  gas  remained,  which 
equalled  more  than  9  measures,  and  which  was  gaseous  oxide  of  carbon, 
with  no  more  impurity  than  might  be  expected  from  the  air  in  the  g^ases, 
and  the  nitrogen  expelled  from  the  ammonia ;  so  that  the  oxygen  in 
Mr.  Murray's  carbonic  acid,  it  seems,  was  obtained  firom  water,  or  from 
the  carbonic  oxide.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  added  over  dry  mercury, 
to  oxymuriatic  gas  in  excess,  inflamed  in  two  or  three  experiments; 
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independent  of  all  speculative  views^  and  that  new  names 
will  be  derived  from  some  simple  and  invariable  pro^ 
perfy^  and  that  mere  arbitrary  designations  will  be  em- 
ployed,  to  signify  the  class  to  which  compounds  or  sim- 
ple bodies  belong. 

muriatic  add  gas  containing  the  vapour  of  ozymnriate  of  flulphor,  was 
formed,  which,  when  neutralized  by  ammonia,  gave  muriate  of  ammonia, 
and  a  combination  of  ammonia,  and  oxymuriate  of  sulphur. 

When  a  mixture  of  oxymuriatic  gas  in  excess,  and  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, was  suffered  to  pass  into  the  atmosphere,  the  smell  was  that  of 
oxymuriate  of  sulphur;  there  waa  not  the  slightest  indication  of  the 
presence  of  any  sulphuric  or  sulphurous  acid.  If  Mr.  Murray  had  used 
ammonia,  instead  of  water,  for  analyzing  his  results,  I  do  not  think  he 
would  have  concluded,  that  oxymuriatic  gas  is  capable  of  decomposition 
by  such  methods. 

I  shall  not,  at  present,  enter  upon  a  detail  of  other  experiments  which 
I  have  made  on  this  subject,  in  co-operation  with  my  brother,  as  it  is  his 
intention  to  refer  to  them,  in  an  answer  to  Mr.  Murray's  paper.* 

I  shall  conclude,  by  saying,  that  this  ingenious  chemist  has  mistaken 
my  views,  in  supposing  them  hypothetical ;  I  merely  state  what  I  have 
seen,  and  what  I  have  found.  There  may  be  oxygen  in  oxymuriatic 
gas ;  but  I  can  find  none.  I  repeated  Mr.  Murray's  experiments  with 
great  inteiest ;  and  their  results,  when  water  is  excluded,  entirely  con- 
firm aU  my  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  afibrd  no  support  to  the  hypotheti- 
cal ideas,  which  he  has  laboured  so  zealously  to  defend. 

*  [The  controversy  relative  to  the  nature  of  oxymuriatic  acid,  of 
which  the  paper  above  alluded  to  formed  a  part,  may  be  found  in 
Nicholson's  Journal,  Vols.  28,  29,  30,  31,  32.  34.— The  principal  errors 
which  the  ingenious  opponent  of  the  new  doctrine  fell  into,  arose  from 
two  new  compounds,  phosgene  gas  and  eucfalorine,  which  were  disco- 
vered in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  having  acted  in  his  experiments  with- 
out his  having  been  aware  of  their  presence.] 
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IX. 


ON  A  COMBINATION  OF  OXYMURIATIC  GAS  AND  OZYQBN 

GA8* 

I  SHALL  beg  pennission  to  lay  before  the  Society  the 
account  of  some  experiments  on  a  compound  of  ozy- 
muriatic  gas  and  oxygen  gas,  which,  I  trust,  will  be 
found  to  illustrate  an  interesting  branch  of  chemical 
inquiry,  and  which  offer  some  extraordinary  and  novel 
results. 

I  was  led  to  make  these  experiments  in  consequence 
of  the  difference  between  the  properties  of  oxymuriatic 
gas  prepared  in  different  modes.  It  would  occupy  a 
great  length  of  time  to  state  the  whole  progress  of  this 
investigation.  It  will,  I  conceive,  be  more  interesting 
that  I  should  immediately  refer  to  the  facts ;  most  of 
which  have  been  witnessed  by  members  of  this  body, 
belonging  to  the  Committee  of  Chemistry  of  the  Royal 
Institution. 

The  oxymuriatic  gas  prepared  from  manganese, 
either  by  mixing  it  with  a  muriate  and  acting  upon  it 
by  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  mixing  it  with  muriatic  add, 
is  when  the  oxide  of  manganese  is  pure,  and,  whether 
collected  over  water  or  mercury,  uniform  in  its  pro- 

[*  From  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1811.  B«ad  before  the  Royal  Society, 
February  2l8t,  1811.] 
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perties ;  its  colour  is  a  pale  yellowish  green ;  water  takes 
up  about  twice  its  volume;  and  scarcely  gains  any 
colour;  the  metals  bum  in  it  readily;  it  combines  with 
hydrogen  without  any  deposition  of  moisture :  it  does 
not  act  on  nitrous  gas  or  muriatic  acid,  or  carbonic 
oxide,  or  sulphurous  gases,  when  they  have  been  care- 
fully dried.  It  is  the  substance  which  I  employed 
in  all  the  experiments  on  the  combinations  of  oxy- 
muriatic  gas,  described  in  my  last  two  papers. 

The  gas  produced  by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  on 
the  salts  which  have  been  called  hyperoxymuriates,  on 
the  contrary,  differs  very  much  in  its  properties,  accord- 
ing as  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared  and  collected 
is  different 

When  much  acid  is  employed  to  a  smaU  quantity  of 
salt,  and  the  gas  is  collected  over  water,  the  water 
becomes  tinged  of  a  lemon  colour;  but  the  gas  collected 
is  the  same  as  that  procured  from  manganese. 

When  the  gas  is  collected  over  mercury,  and  is  pro- 
cured from  a  weak  acid,  and  from  a  great  excess  of  salt, 
by  a  low  heat,  its  colour  is  a  dense  tint  of  brilliant 
yellow  green,  and  it  possesses  properties  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  gas  collected  over  water. 

It  sometimes  explodes  during  the  time  of  its  transfer 
from  one  vessel  to  another,  producing  heat  and  light, 
with  an  expansion  of  volume ;  and  it  may  be  always 
made  to  explode  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  often  by  that  of 
the  hand.* 

*  My  brother,  Mr.  J.  Davy,  from  whom  I  receiye  constant  and  able 
aflsistance  in  all  my  chemical  inquiries^  had  several  times  observed  ex- 
plosions, in  transferring  the  gas  from  hyperoxymuriate  of  potash,  over 
mercury,  and  he  was  ioclined  to  attribute  the  phenomenon  to  the  com- 
bustion of  a  thin  film  of  mercury,  in  contact  with  a  globule  of  gas. 
I  several  times  endeavoured  to  produce  the  effect,  but  without  success, 
till  an  acid  was  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  gas,  so  diluted  as 
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It  is  a  compound  of  oxjmuriatic  gaa  and  oxygen, 
mixed  with  some  oxymuriatic  gas.  This  is  proved  by 
the  results  of  its  spontaneous  explosion.  It  gives  off, 
in  this  process,  firom  f  to  f  its  volume  of  oxygen,  loses 
its  vivid  colour,  and  becomes  common  oxymuriatic  gas. 

I  attempted  to  obtain  the  explosive  gas  in  a  pure 
form,  by  applying  heat  to  a  solution  of  it  in  water;  but 
in  this  case,  there  was  a  partial  decomposition;  and 
soifae  oxygen  was  disengaged,  and  some  oxymuriatic 
gas  formed.  Finding  that  in  the  cases  when  it  was 
most  pure,  it  scarcely  acted  upon  mercury,  I  attempted 
to  separate  the  oxymuriatic  gas  with  which  it  is  mixed, 
by  agitation  in  a  tube  vrith  this  metal ;  corrosive  subli*» 
mate  formed,  and  an  elastic  fluid  was  obtained,  which 
was  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  ^  of  its  volume  of 
water. 

This  gas  in  its  pure  form  is  so  easily  decomposable, 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  operate  upon  considerable 
quantities. 

In  one  set  of  experiments  upon  it,  a  jar  of  strong 
glass,  containing  40  cubical  inches,  exploded  in  my 
hands  with  aloud  report,  producing  light;  the  vessel 
was  broken,  and  fragments  of  it  were  thrown  to  a  con-i 
aiderable  distance. 

I  analysed  a  portion  of  this  gas,  by  causing  it  to  ex- 
plode over  mercury  in  a  curved  glass  tube,  by  the  heat 
of  a  spirit  lamp. 

The  oxymuriatic  gas  formed,  was  absorbed  by  water; 
the  oxygen  was  found  to  be  pure,  by  the  test  of 
nitrous  gas. 


not  to  afford  it  without  the  aaeistance  of  heat.  The  change  of  colour 
and  expansion  of  Tolume,  when  the  effect  took  place,  inunediately  con- 
TiAoed  me,  that  it  was  owing  to  a  decomposition  of  the  gas. 
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50  parts  of  the  detonating  gas,  by  decomposition^ 
expanded  so  as  to  become  60  parts.  The  oxygen,  re- 
maining after  the  absorption  of  the  oxymoriatic  gas, 
^as  about  20  parts.  Several  other  experiments  i^eie 
made,  with  similar  results.  So  that  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  it  consists  of  2  in  volume  of  oxymuriatic  gas,  and 
1  in  volume  of  oxygen ;  and  the  oxygen  in  the  gas  is 
condensed  to  half  its  volume  :  circumstances  conform- 
able to  the  laws  of  combination  of  gaseous  fluids,  so  ably 
illustrated  by  M.  Gay  Lussac,  and  to  the  theory  of 
definite  proportions. 

I  have  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  that  approximar 
tions  to  the  numbers  representing  the  proportions  in 
which  oxygen  and  oxymuriatic  gas  combine,  are  found 
in  7 '5  and  32*9.  And  this  compound  gas  contains 
neariy  these  quantities.* 

The  smell  of  the  pure  explosive  gas  somewhat  re- 
sembles that  of  burnt  sugar,  mixed  with  the  peculiar 
smell  of  oxymuriatic  gas.  Water  appeared  to  take  up 
eight  or  ten  times  its  volume ;  but  the  experiment  was 
made  over  mercury,  which  might  occasion  an  error, 
though  it  did  not  seem  to  act  on  the  fluid.  The  water 
became  of  a  tint  approaching  to  orange. 

When  the  explosive  gas  was  detonated  with  hydrc^n, 

*  In  page  245  of  the  Phfl.  Trans,  for  1610,  [page  298]  I  hare  men- 
tioned that  the  specific  graTity  of  oxymuriatic  gas,  is  between  74  and 
7&  gprains  per  100  cubical  inches.  The  gas  that  I  weighed  was  collected 
oyer  water  and  procured  from  hyperoxymuriate  of  potash,  and  at  that 
time  I  conceiyed,  that  this  elastic  fluid  did  not  differ  from  the  oxy- 
muriatic gas  from  manganese,  except  in  being  purer.  It  probably  con- 
tained some  of  the  n^  gas ;  for  I  find  tliat  the  specific  grayity  of  pure 
oxymuriatic  gas  from  manganese,  and  muriatic  acid  is  to  that  of  com- 
mon air,  as  244  to  100.  Taking  this  estimation,  the  specific  grayity  of 
the  new  gas  will  be  about  238,  and  the  number  representing  the  pro- 
portion in  which  oxymuriatic  gas  combines,  from  this  estimation,  will  be 
rather  higher  than  is  stated  above. 
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equal  to  twice  its  volume^  there  was  a  great  absorption^ 
to  more  than  ^^  and  solution  of  muriatic  acid  was 
formed ;  when  the  explosive  gas  was  in  excess,  oxygen 
was  always  expelled,  a  fact  demonstrating  the  stronger 
attraction  of  hydrogen  for  oxymuriatic  gas  than  for 
oxygen. 

I  have  said  that  mercury  has  no  action  upon  this  gas 
in  its  purest  form  at  common  temperatures.*  Copper 
and  antimony,  which  so  readily  bum  in  oxymuriatic 
gas,  did  not  act  upon  the  explosive  gas  in  the  cold : 
and  when  they  were  introduced  into  it,  being  heated, 
it  was  instantly  decomposed,  and  its  oxygen  set  free ; 
and  the  metals  burnt  in  the  oxymuriatic  gas. 

When  sulphur  was  introduced  into  it,  there  was  at 
first  no  action,  but  an  explosion  soon  took  place;  and 
the  peculiar  smell  of  oxymuriate  of  sulphur  was  per- 
ceived. 

Phosphorus  produced  a  brilliant  explosion,  by  contact 
with  it  in  the  cold,  and  there  was  produced  phosphoric 
acid  and  solid  oxymuriate  of  phosphorus. 

Arsenic  introduced  into  it  did  not  inflame;  the  gas 
was  made  to  explode,  when  the  metal  burnt  with  great 
brilliancy  in  the  oxymuriatic  gas. 

Iron  wire  introduced  into  it  did  not  bum,  till  it  was 
heated  so  as  to  produce  an  explosion,  when  it  burnt  with 
a  most  brilliant  light  in  the  decomposed  gas. 

Charcoal  introduced  in  it  ignited,  produced  a  brilliant 
flash  of  light,  and  burnt  with  a  dull  red  light,  doubtless 

*  [lAter  experiments  have  not  confirmed  this — at  least  in  anabeolnte 
manner,  as  M.  Soubeiran's  in  Ann.  de  Chimie  et  Physique,  tom.  48^ 
and  my  own  in  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Joumali  toI.  xrii. — 
with  some  other  facts  givhig  rise  to  the  idea  that  this  gas  is  a  mixture 
of  chlorine,  and  of  ])erchlorine,  a  compound  discovered  by  the  author  fat 
1815,  and  which  will  be  found  described  in  a  sobsequent  paper.] 
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owing  to  its  acti(m  upon  the  ozygen  mixed  with  the 
ozymuriatic  gas. 

It  produced  dense  red  fumes  when  mixed  with  nitrous 
gas»  and  there  was  an  absorption  of  volume. 

When  it  was  mixed  with  muriatic  acid  gas,  there  was 
a  gradual  diminution  of  volume.  By  the  application  of 
heat  the  absorption  was  rapid^  oxymuriatic  gas  was 
formed^  and  a  dew  appeared  on  the  sides  of  the 
vesseL 

These  experiments  enable  us  to  explain  the  contrar 
dictory  accounts  that  have  been  given  by  different  aon 
thors  of  the  properties  of  oxymuriatic  gas. 

That  the  explosive  compound  has  not  been  collected 
before,  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  water  having 
been  used  for  receiving  the  products  from  hyperoxy- 
muriate  of  potash,  and  unless  the  water  is  highly  satu- 
rated with  the  explosive  gas,  nothing  but  oxymuriatic 
gas  is  obtained ;  or  to  the  circumstance  of  too  dense  an 
acid  having  been  employed* 

This  substance  produces  the  phenomena  which  Mr. 
Chenevix,  in  his  able  paper  on  oxymuriatic  acid,  re- 
ferred to  the  hyperoxygenised  muriatic  acid;  and  they 
prove  the  truth  of  his  ideas  respecting  the  possible  ex- 
istence of  a  compound  of  oxymuriatic  gas,  and  oxygen 
in  a  separate  state. 

The  explosions  produced  in  attempts  to  procure  the 
products  of  hyperoxymuriate  of  potash  by  acids  are  evi- 
dently owing  to  the  decomposition  of  this  new  and  ex- 
traordinary substance. 

All  the  conclusions  which  I  have  ventured  to  make 
respecting  the  undecompounded  nature  of  oxymuriatic 
gas,  are,  I  conceive,  entirely  confirmed  by  these  new 
facts. 

If  oxymuriatic  gas  contained  oxygen,  it  is  not  easy  to 
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conceive^  why  oxygea  shonld  be  afforded  by  this  new 
compound  to  muiiatic  gas^  which  must  ahready  contain 
oxygen  in  intimate  union.  Though  on  the  idea  of 
muiiatic  add  being  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
muiiatic  gas^  the  phenomena  are  such  as  might  be  ex* 
pected* 

If  the  power  of  bodies  to  bum  in  oxymuriatic  gas 
depended  upon  the  presence  of  oxygen,  they  all  ought 
to  bum  with  much  more  energy  in  the  new  compound ; 
but  copper  and  antimony,  and  mercury,  and  arsenic,  and 
iron,  and  sulphur  have  no  action  upon  it,  till  it  is  de« 
composed ;  and  they  act  then  according  to  their  rela- 
tive attractions  on  the  oxygen,  or  on  the  oxymuriatic 

There  is  a  simple  experiment  which  illustrates  this 
idea.  Let  a  glass  vessel  containing  brass  foil  be  ex- 
hausted, and  the  new  gas  admitted,  no  action  will  take 
place ;  throw  in  a  little  nitrous  gas,  a  rapid  decompo- 
sition occurs,  and  the  metal  bums  wiih  great  bril- 
liancy. 

Supposing  oxygen  and  oxymuriatic  gas  to  belong  to 
the  same  class  of  bodies ;  the  attraction  between  them 
might  be  conceived  very  weak,  as  it  is  found  to  be,  and 
they  are  easily  separated  from  each  other,  and  made  re- 
pulsive by  a  very  low  degree  of  heat. 

The  most  vivid  effects  of  combustion  known,  are  those 
produced  by  the  condensation  of  oxygen  or  oxymuriatic 
gas ;  but  in  this  instance,  a  violent  explosion  with  heat 
and  light  are  produced  by  their  separation,  and  expan- 
sion, a  perfectly  novel  circumstance  in  chemical  phi- 
losophy. 

This  compound  destroys  dry  vegetable  colours,  but 
first  gives  them  a  tint  of  red.  This  and  its  considerable 
absorbabilily  by  water  would  incline  one  to  adopt  Mr. 
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Cheneviz's  idea  that  it  approaches  to  an  add  in  its 
nature.  It  is  probably  combined  with  the  peroxide  of 
potassium  in  the  hyperoxymuriate. 

That  oxymuriatic  gas  and  oxygen  combine  and  sepa* 
rate  from  each  other  with  such  peculiar  phenomena, 
appears  strongly  in  favour  of  the  idea  of  their  being  dis- 
tinct, though  analogous  species  of  matter.  It  is  cer- 
tainly possible  to  defend  the  hypothesis  that  oxymuria- 
tic gas  consists  of  oxygen  united  to  an  unknown  basis; 
but  it  would  be  possible  likewise  to  defend  the  specula- 
tion that  it  contains  hydrogen. 

Like  oxygen  it  has  not  yet  been  decomposed ;  and  I 
some  time  ago  made  an  experiment,  which,  like  most  of 
the  others  I  have  brought  forward,  is  very  adverse  to  the 
idea  of  its  containing  oxygen. 

I  passed  the  solid  oxy  muriate  of  phosphorus  in  vapour, 
and  oxygen  gas  together,  through  a  green  glass  tube 
heated  to  redness. 

A  decomposition  took  place,  and  phosphoric  acid  was 
formed,  and  oxymuriatic  gas  was  expelled. 

Now,  if  oxygen  existed  in  the  oxymuriate  of  phos- 
phorus, there  is  no  reason  why  this  change  should  take 
place.  On  the  idea  of  oxymuriatic  gas  being  undecom- 
pounded,  it  is  easily  explained.  Oxygen  is  known  to 
have  a  stronger  attraction  for  phosphorus  than  oxymuri- 
atic gas  has,  and  consequently  ought  to  expel  it  from 
this  combination. 

As  the  new  compound  in  its  purest  form  is  possessed 
of  a  bright  yellow  green  colour,  it  may  be  expedient  to 
designate  it  by  a  name  expressive  of  this  circumstance, 
and  its  relation  to  oxymuriatic  gas.  As  I  have  named 
that  elastic  fluid  Chlorine,  so  I  venture  to  propose  for 
this  substance  the  name  Euchlorine,  or  Euchloric  gas, 
from  €v  and  x\a>pos*      The  point  of  nomenclature  I 
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am  not,  however,  inclined  to  dwell  upon.  I  shall  be 
content  to  adopt  any  name  that  may  be  considered  as 
most  appropriate  by  the  able  chemical  philosophers  at- 
tached to  thb  Society. 
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X. 

ON  SOME  COMBINATIONS  OF  PHOSPHORUS  AND  SUL- 
PHUR, AND  ON  SOMB  OTHER  SUBJECTS  OF  CHEMICAL 
INQUIRY.* 


I.  Introduction, 

In  this  paper^  I  shall  do  myself  the  honour  of  laying 
before  the  Society  the  result  of  some  experiments  on 
phosphorus  and  sulphur^  which  establish  the  existence 
of  some  new  compounds,  and  which  ofiFer  decided  evi- 
dences in  favour  of  an  idea  that  has  been  for  some  time 
prevalent  amongst  many  enlightened  chemists,  and 
which  I  have  defended  in  former  papers  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions;  namely,  that  bodies 
unite  in  definite  proportions,  and  that  there  is  a  relation 
between  the  quantities  in  which  the  same  element  unites 
with  diflFerent  elements. 

I  shaQ  not  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  methods 
of  experimenting  that  I  employed ;  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  general  statements  of  the  facts.  The  common 
manipulations  of  chemistry  are  now  too  well  known  to 
require  any  new  illustrations :  and  to  dwell  upon  fami- 
liar operations,  would  be  to  occupy  unnecessarily  and 
tediously  the  time  of  this  learned  body. 

*  [From  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  IS12.    Read  before  the  Royal  Society, 
June  18, 1812.] 
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IL   Of  some  CombiJiatians  of  Pho^horus. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1810,* 
I  have  described  the  mutual  action  of  phosphorus  and 
oxymuriatic  gas,  or  chlorine.  I  have  noticed  two  com- 
pounds which  appear  to  be  distinct  and  peculiar  bodies, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  gas  and  the  inflammable 
substance.  One  is  solid,  white,  and  crystalline  in  its 
appearance ;  easily  volatile,  and  capable  of  forming  a 
fixed  infusible  substance  by  uniting  with  ammonia.  The 
other  is  fluid,  limpid  as  water,  and,  as  I  have  since 
found,  of  specific  gravity  1*45 ;  it  produces  dense  fumes 
by  acting  upon  the  water  of  the  atmosphere,  and  when 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  gradually  disappears,  leaving 
no  residuum. 

The  composition  of  the  white  sublimate  is  very  easily 
ascertained  by  synthetical  experiments,  such  as  I  have 
described  on  a  former  occasion  in  the  Transactions.  By 
employing  chlorine  dried  by  muriate  of  lime,  in  great 
excess,  and  making  the  experiments  in  exhausted  ves- 
sels, and  admitting  solution  of  chlorine  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  gas  absorbed,  I  have  ascertained  that  3 
grains  of  phosphorus  unite  with  about  20  grains  of 
chlorine  to  form  the  sublimate. 

If  the  phosphorus  be  in  great  excess  in  the  experi- 
ment of  its  combustion  in  chlorine,  some  of  the  liquor 
is  formed  with  the  sublimate ;  but  to  obtain  it  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  phosphorus  should  be  passed  in 
vapour  through  heated  powdered  corrosive  sublimate. 
A  bent  glass  tube  may  be  used  for  the  process,  and  the 
liquor  condensed  in  a  cold  vessel  connected  with  the  tube. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  determine  its  composition  by 
synthetical  experiments ;  but  by  pouring  it  gradually 

•  [Page  286  of  this  Vol.] 
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into  water,  suffering  the  water  to  become  cool  afler  each 
addition  of  the  liquor,  and  then  precipitating  the  solu- 
tion by  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  I  have  ascertained 
the  quantity  of  chlorine  and  of  phosphorus  it  contains. 
13*6  grains,  treated  in  this  way,  afforded  43  grains  of 
hom-«ilver. 

It  is  evident  from  this  analysis,  compared  with  the 
result  of  the  synthetical  experiments  on  the  sublimate, 
that  the  quantity  of  phosphorus  being  the  same,  the 
sublimate  contains  double  as  much  chlorine  as  the 
liquor. 

When  phosphorus  is  heated  in  the  liquor,  a  portion  is 
dissolved,  and  it  then  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
leaves  a  film  of  phosphorus,  which  when  the  liquor  is 
thrown  on  paper  usually  inflames :  a  substance  of  this 
kind  was  first  procured  by  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  The- 
nard,  by  distilling  phosphorus  and  calomel  together; 
and  it  may  be  produced  in  the  experiment  with  corro- 
sive sublimate,  if  sufficient  heat  be  used  to  sublime 
the  phosphorus,  or  if  there  be  not  an  excess  of  the  cor- 
rosive sublimate.  I  have  made  no  experiments  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  phosphorus  the  liquor  will 
dissolve. 

When  the  white  sublimate  is  made  to  act  upon  water, 
it  dissolves  in  it,  producing  much  heat.  The  solution 
evaporated  affords  a  thick  liquid,  which  is  a  solution  of 
pure  phosphoric  acid,  or  a  hydrat  of  phosphoric  acid. 

When  the  liquor  is  treated  with  water  in  the  same 
way,  it  furnishes  likewise  a  thick  fluid  of  the  consistence 
of  syrup,  which  ciystallizes  slowly  by  cooling,  and  forms 
transparent  parallelopipedons. 

This  substance  has  very  singular  properties :  when  it 
is  heated  pretty  strongly  in  the  air,  it  takes  fire  and 
bums  brilliantly,  emitting  at  the  same  time  globules  of 
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gas^  that  inflame  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  liquid.  This 
substance  may  be  called  hydrophospharous  acid ;  for  it 
consists  of  pure  phosphorous  acid  and  water.  This  is 
proved  by  the  action  of  ammoniacal  gas  upon  it ;  when 
it  is  heated  in  contact  with  ammonia,  water  is  expelled 
and  phosphite  of  ammonia  formed ;  and  it  is  likewise 
shewn  by  the  results  of  its  decomposition  in  close  ves- 
sels, which  are  phosphoric  acid  and  a  peculiar  compound 
of  phosphorus  and  hydrogen. 

Ten  parts  in  weight  of  the  crystalline  acid  I  found 
produced  about  8*5  parts  of  solid  phosphoric  acid,  and 
the  elastic  product  must  of  course  have  formed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  weight,  allowing  for  a  small  quantity  of 
the  substance  not  decomposed. 

The  peculiar  gas  is  not  spontaneously  inflammable ; 
but  explodes  when  mixed  with  air,  and  heated  to  a  tem- 
peratiure  rather  below  212^. 

Its  specific  gravity  appeared  from  an  experiment  in 
which  a  small  quantity  of  it  only  was  weighed,  to  be 
to  that  of  air  nearly  as  87  to  100.  Water  absorbed 
about  one-eighth  of  its  volume  of  this  gas.  Its  smell 
was  disagreeable,  but  not  nearly  so  fetid  as  that  of  com- 
mon phosphuretted  hydrogen. 

When  it  was  detonated  with  oxygen^  it  was  found 
that  three  of  it  in  volume  absorbed  more  than  five  in 
volume  of  oxygen^  and  a  little  phosphorus  was  preci- 
pitated. 

When  potassium  was  heated  in  contact  with  it,  its 
volume  increased  rapidly  till  it  became  double,  and  then 
no  fiirther  efiect  was  produced.  The  potassium  was 
partly  converted  into  a  substance  having  all  the  cha- 
racters of  phosphuret  of  potassium ;  and  the  residual 
gas  absorbed  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen  by  detonation 
as  pure  hydrogen.     When  sulphur  was  sublimed  in  the 
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gas  over  mercury,  the  volume  was  likewise  doubled ;  a 
compound  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur  was  formed,  and 
the  elastic  fluid  produced  bad  all  the  characters  of  sul 
phuretted  hydrogen. 

It  appears  from  these  experiments,  that  the  peculiar 
gas  consists  of  4*5  of  hydrogen  in  weight  to  22-5  of  phos* 
phorus ;  and  its  composition  being  known,  it  is  easy  to 
determine  the  composition  of  the  hydrophosphorous  acid, 
and  likewise  the  quantity  of  oxygen  required  by  a  given 
quantity  of  phosphorous  acid  to  be  converted  into  phos- 
phoric acid ;  for,  for  every  volume  of  gas  disengaged,  a 
volume  of  oxygen  must  have  been  fixed  in  the  phos- 
phoric acid. 

And  calculating  for  174  grains,  30  parts  of  oxygen 
must  be  fixed  in  the  150  parts  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
20  parts  of  phosphorus  disengaged  in  combination  vnih 
4  parts  of  hydrogen ;  and  on  the  idea  of  representing 
the  proportions  in  which  bodies  combine  by  numbers, 
if  hydrogen  be  considered  as  unity  and  water  as  com- 
posed of  2  proportions  of  hydrogen,  2,  and  one  of 
oxygen  15,*  phosphorus  will  be  represented  by  20. 

When  the  compounds  of  chlorine  and  phosphorus  are 
acted  on  by  a  small  quantity  of  water,  muriatic  acid  gas 
is  disengaged  with  violent  ebullition,  th6  water  is  de- 
composed, and  it  is  evident  that  for  every  volume  of 
hydrogen  disengaged  in  combination  with  the  chlorine, 
half  a  volume  of  oxygen  must  be  combined  with  the 
phosphorus ;  and  the  products  of  the  mutual  decompo- 
sition   of   water,   and  the   phosphoric   compounds   of 

*  Supposing  100  cubical  inches  of  the  gas  to  weigh  27  grains. 27 

— 4'5  the  weight  of  800  cubical  inches  of  hydrogen  =  22*5  grains. 

This  mode  of  estimation  is  the  same  as  that  I  have  adopted  on  a 
former  occasion,  except  that  the  number  representing  oxygen  is  doubled 
to  avoid  a  fractional  part. 
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chlorine  are  merely  the  phosphoric  acid  from  the  subli- 
mate and  the  phosphorous  acid  from  the  liquor,  and  mu- 
riatic acid  gas ;  so  that  the  quantity  of  phosj^orus  being 
the  same,  it  is  evident  that  phosphoric  acid  must  con- 
tain twice  as  much  oxygen  as  phosphorous  acid,  which 
harmonizes  with  the  results  of  the  decomposition  of 
hydrophosphorous  acid.  For  supposing  water  to  be  com- 
posed of  2  proportions  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of  oxy- 
gen, and  the  number  representing  it  17  ;  then  174  parts 
of  hydrophosphorous  acid'  must  consist  of  2  propor- 
tions ;  34  parts  of  water,  and  four  proportions  of  phos- 
phorous acid,  containing  80  of  phosphorus  and  60  of 
oxygen  ;  and  three  proportions  of  phosphoric  acid  must 
be  formed,  containing  three  proportions  of  phosphorus 
60,  and  6  proportions  of  oxygen  90,  making  150. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  more  perfect  de- 
monstrations of  the  laws  of  definite  combination,  than 
those  furnished  in  the  mutual  action  of  water  and  the 
phosphoric  compounds.  No  products  are  formed  ex- 
cept the  new  combinations ;  neither  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
chlorine,  nor  phosphorus  is  disengaged,  and  therefore 
the  ratio  in  which  any  two  of  them  combine  being 
known,  the  ratios  in  which  the  rest  combine,  in  these 
cases,  may  be  determined  by  calculation. 

I  converted  phosphorus  into  phosphoric  acid,  by 
burning  it  in  a  great  excess  of  oxygen  gas  over  mercury 
in  a  curved  glass  tube,  and  heated  the  product  strongly. 
I  found  in  several  processes  of  this  kind,  that  for  eveiy 
grain  of  phosphorus  consumed,  four  cubical  inches  and  a 
half  of  oxygen  gas  were  absorbed ;  which  gives  phospho- 
ric acid  as  composed  of  20  of  phosphorus  to  30*6  of  oxy- 
gen I*  a  result  as  near  as  can  be  expected  to  the  results 

*  [Vide  the  next  paper  for  the  author's  later  and  more  accurate 
researches  on  this  subject.] 
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of  the  experiments  on  the  sublimate  and  the  bydrophos- 
phorous  acid. 

Unless  the  product  of  the  combustion  of  phosphorus 
is  strongly  heated  in  oxygen,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed is  less,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  phosphorous 
acid  is  formed,  as  well  as  phosphoric  acid. 

Phosphorous  acid  is  usually  described,  in  chemical 
authors,  as  a  fluid  body,  and  as  formed  by  the  slow 
combustion  of  phosphorus  in  the  air;  but  the  liquid  so 
procured  is,  I  find,  a  solution  of  a  mixture  of  phospho- 
rous and  phosphoric  acids.  And  the  vapour  arising 
from  phosphorus  in  the  air  at  common  temperatures,  is 
a  combination  of  phosphorous  acid  and  the  aqueous 
vapour  in  the  air,  and  is  not,  I  find,  perceived  in  air 
artificially  dried. 

In  this  case,  the  phosphorus  becomes  covered  with  a 
white  film,  which  appears  to  be  pure  phosphorous  acid, 
and  it  soon  ceases  to  shine. 

A  solid  acid,  volatile  at  a  moderate  degree  of  heat, 
may  be  produced  by  burning  phosphorus  in  very  rare 
air,  and  this  seems  to  be  phosphorous  acid  firee  firom 
water;  but  some  phosphoric  acid,  and  some  yellow 
oxide  of  phosphorus,  are  always  formed  at  the  same 
time. 

Th^  peculiar  gas  differs  exceedingly  from  phosphu- 
retted  hydrogen  formed  by  the  action  of  earths  and 
alkalies  and  phosphorus  upon  water ;  for  this  last  gas  is 
spontaneously  inflammable,  and  its  specific  gravity  is 
seldom  more  than  half  as  great,  and  it  does  not  afford 
more  than  1'5  its  volume  of  hydrogen  when  decom- 
posed by  potassium ;  it  differs  in  its  qualities  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  and  probably  consists  of  different  mixtures 
of  hydrogen  with  a  peculiar  gas,  consisting  of  2  parts 
of  hydrogen  and  20  of  phosphorus ;  or  it  must  con- 
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tain  several  proportions  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  phos- 
phorus. 

I  venture  to  propose  the  name  kydropfiospharic  gas 
for  the  new  gas ;  and  according  to  the  principles  of  no- 
menclature I  have  proposed  in  the  last  Bakerian  Lecture, 
the  liquor  containing  20  of  phosphorus  to  67  of  chlorine 
may  be  called  phosphorixne,  and  the  sublimate  phos* 
phorancu 


in.   Of  some  Combinations  of  Sulphur. 

I  have  shewn,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  for  1810,  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  formed  by  the  solution  of  sulphur  in  hydrogen,  and 
I  have  supposed  that  sulphurous  acid  in  like  manner,  is 
constituted  by  a  solution  of  sulphur  in  oxygen.  There 
is  always  a  little  condensation  of  volume  in  experiments 
on  the  combustion  of  sulphur  in  oxygen ;  but  this  may 
fairly  be  attributed  to  some  hydrogen  loosely  combined 
in  the  sulphur;  and  to  the  production  of  a  little  sul- 
phuric acid  by  the  mutual  action  of  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  sulphur. 

It  is  only  necessary,  if  these  data  be  allowed,  to  know 
the  difference  between  the  specific  gravity  of  sulphurous 
acid  gas  and  oxygen,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
hydrogen,  to  determine  their  composition. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1810,  page  254,* 
I  have  somewhat  under-rated  the  weights  of  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  and  sulphurous  acid  gases:  for  I  have 
since  found,  that  the  cubical  inch  measures,  employed 
for  ascertaining  the  volumes  of  gas  weighed,  were  not 
correct.  From  experiments  which  I  think  may  be 
depended  upon,  as  the  weights  of  the  gases  were  merely 

«  [Page  80S  of  thte  Vol.] 
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compared  with  those  of  equal  volumes  of  common  air, 
I  found  that  100  cubical  inches  of  sulphurous  acid  gas 
weighed  68  grains  at  mean  temperature  and  pressure, 
and  100  cubical  inches  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  36*5 
grains^  and  the  last  result  agrees  very  nearly  with  one 
given  by  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  and  one 
gained  by  my  brother  Mr.  John  Davy. 

If  34,  the  weight  of  100  cubical  inches  of  oxygen  gas, 
be  subtracted  from  68,  it  will  aippear  that  sulphurous 
acid  consists  of  equal  weights  of  sulphur  and  oxygen, 
an  estimation  which  agrees  veiy  nearly  with  one  given 
by  M.  Berzelius;  and  if  2*279  the  weight  of  100  cubical 
inches  of  hydrogen,  be  subtracted  from  36*5,  the  re- 
mainder 34*23  will  be  the  quantity  of  sulphur  in  the 
gas;  and  the  number  representing  sulphur  may  be 
stated  as  30;  and  sulphurous  acid  as  composed  of  one 
jHPoportion  of  sulphur  30,  and  two  of  oxygen  30 ;  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  composed  of  one  proportion 
of  sulphur,  Bsid  two  of  hydrogen. 

From  the  experiments  of  M.  Gay  Lussac,  it  ap- 
pears that  sulphuric  acid  decomposed  by  heat  affords 
one  volume  of  oxygen  to  two  of  sulphurous  acid :  fit>m 
this  it  would  appear  to  be  composed  of  one  proportion 
of  sulphur  to  three  of  oxygen.  I  have  endeavoured,  in 
several  trials  by  common  heat  and  by  electricity,  to 
combine  sulphurous  acid  gas  with  oxygen,  so  as  to  form 
a  sulphuric  acid  free  from  water,  but  without  success ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  three  proportions  of  oxygen 
cannot  be  combined  with  one  proportion  of  sulphur, 
except  by  the  intermedium  of  water.  Mr.  Dalton  has 
supposed,  that  there  is  a  solid  sulphuric  acid  formed  by 
the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  upon  nitrous  acid  gas. 
But  I  find,  that  when  dried  sulphurous  acid  gas  and 
nitrous  acid  gas  are  mixed  together,  there  is  no  action ; 
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but  by  introducing  the  yapour  of  water,  they  fonn 
together  a  solid  crystalline  hydrat ;  which  when  thrown 
into  water  gives  off  nitrous  gas,  and  forms  a  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid. 

I  have  referred,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  to 
the  combination  of  chlorine  and  sulphur.  I  have  been 
able  to  form  no  compound  of  these  bodies,  which  does 
not  deposit  sulphur  by  the  action  of  water.  When  sul- 
phur is  saturated  with  chlorine,  as  in  Dr.  Thomson's 
sulphuretted  liquor,  it  appears  to  contain,  from  my  ex- 
periments, only  67  of  chlorine  to  30  of  sulphur. 

IV.  Some  General  Observations* 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  phosphoric  and  sul- 
phuric acids  should  contain  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen 
to  the  same  quantity  of  inflammable  matter ;  and  yet 
that  the  oxygen  should  be  combined  in  them,  with  such 
different  degrees  of  affinity.  Phosphorous  acid  has  a 
great  tendency  to  unite  with  oxygen,  and  absorbs  it 
even  from  water :  and  sulphurous  aeid  can  only  retain 
it  when  water  is  present 

The  relation  of  water  to  the  composition  of  many 
bodies  has  already  occupied  the  attention  of  some  dis- 
tinguished chemists,  and  is  well  worthy  of  being  further 
studied ;  most  of  the  substances  obtained  by  precipita- 
tion from  aqueous  solutions  are,  I  find,  compounds  of 
water. 

Thus  zircona,  magnesia,  silica,  when  precipitated  and 
dried  at  212°  still  contain  definite  proportions  of  water. 
And  many  of  the  substances  which  have  been  consi- 
dered as  metallic  oxides,  that  I  have  examined,  obtained 
from  solutions,  agree  in  this  respect;  and  their  colours 
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and  other  properties  are  materially  influenced  by  this 
combined  water. 

I  shall  give  an  instance.  The  substance  which  has 
been  called  the  white  oxide  of  manganese  is  a  compound 
of  water  and  the  protoxide  of  manganese^  and  when 
heated  strongly,  it  gives  off  its  water  and  becomes  a 
dark  olive  oxide. 

It  has  been  often  suspected,  that  the  contraction  of 
volume  produced  in  the  pure  earths  by  heat,  is  owing 
to  the  expulsion  of  water  combined  with  them.  The 
foUowing  fact  seems  to  confirm  this  suspicion,  and 
offers  a  curious  phenomenon. 

Zircona,  precipitated  firom  its  solution  in  muriatic 
acid  by  an  alkali,  and  dried  at  a  temperature  below 
300^,  appears  as  a  white  powder,  so  soft  as  not  to  scratch 
glass.  When  heated  to  700°  or  800°,  water  is  suddenly 
expelled  from  it,  and  notwithstanding  the  quantity  of 
vapour  formed,  it  becomes  at  the  mcmient  red  hot 
After  the  process,  it  is  found  harsh  to  the  feel,  has 
gained  a  tint  of  gray,  its  parts  cohere  together,  and  it 
is  become  so  hard  as  to  scratch  quartz. 
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OF  PHOSPHORUS.* 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  18 12^  I  have  detailed  a  number  of  experi- 
ments on  phosphorus,  from  which  I  deduced  the  com- 
position of  some  of  its  compounds  with  oxygen,  with 
hydrogen  and  with  chlorine.  Since  the  appearance  of 
this  paper,  various  researches  have  been  brought  for- 
ward on  the  same  subject,  in  which  some  results,  dif- 
fering very  much  from  each  other,  and  from  mme  are 
stated.  I  ventured  to  conclude  that  the  phosphoric 
acid  contained  double  the  quantity  of  oxygen  to  that  in 
the  phosphorous  acid ;  and  that  phosphoric  acid  con- 
tained about  f  of  its  weight  of  oxygen. 

M.  Berzelius  considers  the  oxygen  in  phosphoric 
acid  to  be  128*17,  and  M.  Dulong,  124-5,  the  phos- 
phorus being  100.  M.  Dulong,  and  M.  Berzelius, 
suppose  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  phosphorous  acid  to 
be  to  that  in  phosphoric  acid  as  3  to  5. 

The  motive  which  immediately  induced  me  to  resume 
the   inquiry  respecting  the  phosphoric  combinations, 

*  [From  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  ISld.  Read  before  the  Royal  Society, 
April  9th,  1S18.  This  paper  iB  iiuerted  out  of  its  place  in  relation  to 
time,  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  preceding.] 
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was  M.  Dulong's  paper.*  This  ingenious  chemist  has 
not  only  endeavoured  to  establish  new  proportions  in 
the  known  compounds  of  phosphorus,  but  has  likewise 
attempted  to  prove  the  existence  of  two  new  acids  of 
phosphorus ;  and  has  denied  several  facts  which  I  con- 
sidered as  sufficiently  established. 

The  details  which  I  have  to  lay  before  the  Society  in 
the  following  pages^  will  serve  to  connect  and  fix^  I 
Jhope,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  proportional  number 
or  equivalent  of  phosphorus,  and  at  the  same  time 
will  show  the  truth  of  the  general  series  of  proportions 
that  I  assigned  to  its  compounds.  In  a  case  where  my 
conclusions  differ  so  materially  from  those  of  MM. 
Berzelius  and  Dulong,  it  may  be  supposed  that  I  have 
not  adopted  them  without  considerable  caution ;  and  I 
have  preferred  my  own  results  to  theirs,  only  because 
they  have  been  confirmed  by  mmute  and  repeated  ex- 
periments. 

I  wa»  certain  from  various  experiments  made  both 
long  ago  and  recently,  and  the  results  of  which  had 
been  confirmed  by  Mr.  Brande,  that  the  proportion  of 
oxygen,,  which  M.  Dulong  assigns  to  phoG^horic  acid,  is 
considerably  smaller  than  that  denoted  by  the  combus^ 
tion  of  small  quantities  of  j^osphorus  in  oxygen  gas.  I 
knew  that  minute  portions  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
were  separated  from  phosphorus  by  voltaic  electricity ; 
and  it  occurred  to  me  as  possible,  that  water  might  be 
formed  in  the  combustion  of  phosphorus,  and  separated 
from  the  phosphoric  acid  when  it  entered  into  sahne 
and  metallic  combinations.     To  ascertain  if  this  were 

[*  Vide  Mem.  d^\.rclbei],  torn,  iii.,  for  M.  Dulong's  paper,  and  Anna!, 
de  Chimie,  et  de  Physique,  tom>  ii.  p.  141,  for  an  extract  from  it,  con- 
taining his  principal  results ;  M.  Berzelius'  Memoir  referred  to,  is  in  the 
c^ame  volume.] 
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the  case,  I  passed  phospliorus  to  saturation  tlirough  red 
hot  lime  in  a  green  glass  tube  connected  with  a  mer^ 
curio-pneumatic  apparatus ;  the  combination  took  place 
with  vivid  ignition ;  but  no  elastic  fluid  was  produced. 
A  portion  of  the  pbosphuret  of  lime  formed,  was  intro- 
duced into  a  tray  of  platinum,  and  heated  in  a  glass 
retort  filled  with  oxygen  gas;  the  phosphuret  of  lime 
burnt  brilliantly,  and  became  partly  converted  into 
phosphate  of  lime;  but  on  restoring  the  original  tem- 
perature of  the  retort,  there  was  no  appearance  of  va- 
pour or  of  moisture. 

Having  examined  the  phosphate  of  lime  formed,  in 
this  operation,  and  satisfied  myself  that  it  was  the  same 
as  that  formed  by  other  methods,  it  became  evident  that 
there  were  no  sources  of  error  in  the  experiments  on 
the  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  oxygen  gas,  arising 
firom  the  formation  or  separation  of  water;  and  the  only 
circumstance  which  could  be  urged  against  the  accuracy 
of  processes  on  this  combustion  was  the  small  quantity 
of  materials*  on  which  they  had  been  made. 

The  vividness  and  rapidity  of  the  combustion  of 
phosphorus,  renders  it  impossible  to  bum  considerable 
quantities  of  phosphorus  in  the  common  way  in  glass 
vessels.  Phosphinret  of  lime  bums  much  more  slowly 
and  less  intensely.  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  a  given  weight  of  phos- 
phorus converted  into  phosphuret  of  lime;  but  the  ex- 
periment did  not  succeed.  Though  the  phosphuret 
of  lime  was  in  fine  powder,  and  distributed  over  a  large 

*  A  source  of  error  might  be  sospected  in  carbon  combined  with 
phosphorufl ;  but  I  haye  been  convinced  by  experiments  made  on  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  the  phosphorus  I  employed,  that  it  contained  no 
appreciable  quantity  of  carbon.  I  suspect  that  what  is  often  taken  for 
the  carburet  of  phosphorus,  is  in  reality  a  red  oxide. 
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sur&ce,  yet  the  phosphate  of  lime  which  formed  and 
fused  on  the  exterior,  defended  the  interior  of  the  phos- 
phuret  from  the  action  of  the  oxygen,  and  prevented*  its 
combustion. 

After  several  unsuccessful  trials  to  convert  consider- 
able quantities  of  phosphorus  into  phosphoric  acid  by 
combinations  containing  oxygen,  I  at  last  thought  of  a 
very  simple  mode  of  burning  phosphorus,  which  an- 
swered perfectly. 

Phosphorus  requires  a  considerable  heat  for  its  vola- 
tilization. By  inclosing  it  in  a  small  tube,  so  con- 
structed that  the  phosphorus  can  bum  in  vapour  only, 
from  the  aperture  of  the  tube  large  quantities  of  it 
may  be  burnt  by  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp  in  a  retort 
filled  with  oxygen,  and  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and 
the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  formed  maybe  minutely 
ascertained. 

The  accompanying  sketch  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
apparatus.  The  neck  of  the  little  curved  tube,  or 
small  distilling  retort,  after  the  phosphorus  is  intro- 
duced, is  drawn  out,  and  an  aperture  left  of  about  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch;  it  should  not  be  smaller,  or  it  becomes 
choaked  by  the  phosphoric  acid  formed.  Regulating 
the  heat  by  raising  or  lowering  the  spirit  lamp,  the 
combustion  may  be  carried  on  slowly,  or  rapidly,  at 
pleasure. 

Operating  in  this  way,  I  have  often  burnt  from  5  to 
10  grains  of  phosphorus  without  any  accident,  and  as- 
certained exactly  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed ; 
there  is  only  one  source  of  error — a  quantity  of  phos- 
phorus remains  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  which 
cannot  be  burnt  except  by  a  greater  heat  than  the  re- 
tort will  bear;  and  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise 
weight  of  this,  as  the  tube  always  unites  with  some 
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phosphoric  acid  when  it  is  red  hot  at  its  mouth  >  but 
this  can  only  be  a  trifling  source  of  error. 

In  these  experiments,  and  in  all  the  others  detailed 
in  this  paper,  I  received  much  useful  assistance  from 
Mr.  Faraday,  of  the  Royal  Institution ;  and  much  of 
their  value,  if  they  shall  be  found  to  possess  any,  will 
be  owing  to  his  accuracy  and  steadiness  of  manipula*- 
tion. 

Experiment  I< 

Six  grains  of  phosphorus.  The  small  tube  with  the 
phosphorus  weighed  before  the  combustion  56*5  grains: 
after  the  combustion  50*9 ;  so  that  it  had  increased  -^ ; 
and  this  increase  was  in  a  great  measure  fiY)m  phospho- 
rus that  had  escaped  combustion ;  and  when  this  was 
burnt  out  by  a  strong  red  heat,  the  increase  of  the 
weight  of  the  tube  was  under  ^ ;  so  that  at  least  5*9 
phosphorus  had  been  converted  into  acid ;  23*5  cubical 
inches  of  oxygen  were  absorbed;  thermometer  being  at 
46^  Fahrenheit;  barometer  29*6  inches. 

Experiment  II. 

Ten  grains  of  phosphorus.  The  glass  tube  contain- 
ing the  phosphorus  weighed  103*1  grains;  after  the  ex- 
periments 95*6;  but  much  phosphorus  remained  uncon- 
sumed.  After  the  tube  had  been  heated  to  redness  it 
weighed  94  grains ;  so  that  at  least  8*4  grains  of  phos- 
phorus were  consumed  in  the  first  process.  The  absorp- 
tion of  gas  was  34  cubical  inches.  Barometer  29*8 ; 
thermometer  47®. 
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Experiment  IH. 

Ten  grains  of  phosphorus.  By  weighing  the  tube 
after  the  experiments^  and  then  distiUing  and  burning 
the  residual  phosphorus,  it  was  faund  that  9*1  grains  of 
phosphorus  had  been  burnt,  which  had  absorbed  35*25 
cubical  inches  of  oxygen.  Barometer  29*7 ;  thermome- 
ter 49®  Fahrenheit. 

I  give  these  experiments  as  the  most  accurate  I  have 
made.  The  pressure  and  temperature  vary  so  little, 
that  the  corrections  for  them  are  of  no  importance. 
Supposing  that  100  cubical  inches  of  oxygen  (the  baro- 
meter being  between  29*8  and  29*6,  and  the  thermome* 
ter  between  46®  and  49®  Fahrenheit)  weigh  33*9  grains, 
phosphoric  acid  will  be  composed,  according  to  the  first 
result,  of  100  phosphorus  to  135  oxygen ;  according  to 
the  second,  of  100  to  137*2 ;  and  according  to  the  third, 
of  100  to  131*3 ;  the  mean  will  be  100  to  134*5. 

The  light  of  the  phosphorus  burning  in  vapour  in 
these  experiments  was  excessively  bright ;  yet  the  top 
of  the  retort  never  became  softened ;  and  the  phospho- 
ric acid,  which  increased  the  weight  of  the  tube,  princi- 
pally combined  with  the  glass  at  the  aperture  where 
it  was  red  hot.  I  cannot  but  consider  this  process  of 
burning  phosphorus  in  the  gaseous  state  in  a  great  ex- 
cess of  oxygen,  as  the  nK)st  accurate  mode  that  has  yet 
been  devised  of  ascertaining  the  composition  of  phos- 
phoric acid.  In  this  instance  no  phosphorous  acid,  as  I 
ascertained  by  direct  trials,  is  formed  from  the  vapour; 
and  no  substances  are  concerned  except  those  that  ac- 
tually combine.  M.  Dulong's  method  of  ascertaining 
the  composition  of  phosphoric  acid,  appears  to  me  much 
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too  complicated  to  afford  any  results  approaching  to  ac- 
curacy. He  first  combines  copper  wire  vdth  phosphorus, 
by  passing  phosphorus  over  it  by  means  of  a  stream  of 
hydrogen  gas ;  he  then  dissolves  the  phosphuret  of  cop- 
per in  nitric  acid,  and  determines  the  quantity  of  phos- 
phoric acid  formed  by  precipitation:  in  all  of  which 
processes  sources  of  error  may  exist 

M.  Berzelius's  methods  of  ascertaining  the  composi- 
tion of  phosphoric  acid,  that  of  reviving  gold  from  its 
oxide  by  means  of  phosphorus,  and  that  of  determining 
the  quantities  of  phosphate  and  muriate  of  silver  formed 
firom  perphosphorane,  or  the  perdiloride  of  phosphorus, 
appear  to  me  still  more  exceptionable;  yet  his  results 
on  the  quantity  of  oxygen  approach  nearer  to  mine  than 
those  of  M.  Dulong. 

The  facts  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  re- 
specting chlorine,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Philoso-* 
phical  Transactions  for  1810,  show  that  the  proportional 
or  equivalent  volume  in  which  chlorine  combines,  is  to 
that  in  which  oxygen  combines,  as  2  to  1 ;  and  it  follows, 
that  ten  grains  of  phosphorus  in  forming  the  white  sub- 
limate, or  perchloride,  ought  to  combine  with  between 
76  and  80  cubical  inches  of  chlorine. 

In  experiments  that  I  formerly  made  on  this  subject, 
by  admitting  chlorine  to  phosphorus  in  exhausted  ves- 
sels, and  ascertaining  the  absorption  by  introducing 
solution  of  chlorine,  I  overrated  the  absorption.  I  did 
not  at  that  time  know,  what  I  have  since  ascertained, 
that  a  solution  of  chlorine  in  water,  apparently  saturated 
with  chlorine,  by  agitation  with  it  in  long  narrow  vessels, 
will  still  take  up  more,  by  exposure  to  a  great  surface 
of  chlorine  in  larger  vessels.  Under  all  circumstances, 
it  is  difficult  to  gain  veiy  precise  results  in  experiments 
on  the  action  of  phosphorus  or  chlorine.     Mercury  acts 
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SO  rapidly  upon  chlorine,  that  it  cannot  be  employed  in 
experiments  in  which  the  absorption  is  to  be  determined. 
When  common  water  is  used,  some  of  the  gas  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  water,  and  the  sublimate  being  a  very 
volatile  substance,  its  vapour  always  increases  its  volume 
of  the  residual  gas.  Some  aqueous  vapour  likewise,  in 
experiments  over  water,  enters  with  the  gas,  which  forms 
a  volatile  hydrate,  the  effect  of  which  is  likewise  to  di- 
minish the  apparent  absorption  of  chlorine. 

I  have  always  found  the  absorption  greatest,  when  I 
have  operated  in  small  retorts,  connected  by  small 
stop-cocks,  with  the  vessel  containing  the  chlorine,  ov«r 
water.  Making  the  proper  corrections  for  the  absorp- 
tion by  the  water,  the  apparent  absorption  has  been 
from  35  to  38  cubical  inches  for  eveiy  5  grains  of  phos- 
phorus. 

M.  Dulong's  two  methods  of  ascertaining  the  quan- 
tity of  chlorine  in  the  sublimate,  appear  to  me  at  least 
as  objectionable  as  his  process  for  determining  the 
composition  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  liable  to  great 
errors:  the  first  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  absolute 
quantity  of  chlorine  admitted ;  and  the  second  from  the 
loss  arising  from  the  vapour  of  the  sublimate,  which 
must  be  carried  off  by  the  current  of  chlorine.  How 
great  a  deficiency  may  originate  from  the  last  circum- 
stance, is  shown  by  the  following  experiments :  5  grains 
of  phosphorus  were  converted  into  sublimate  by  chlo- 
rine  in  great  excess,  the  remaining  chlorine  was  dis^ 
placed  by  passing  common  air  through  the  vessel  for 
some  time,  till  not  the  slightest  smell  of  chlorine  could 
be  perceived ;  the  retort  was  then  weighed,  and  a  cur-* 
rent  of  air  passed  through  it.  Though  this  current 
could  hardly  have  replaced  the  air  contained  in  the 
retort,  yet  the  loss  of  weight  was  1*7  grains,  and  copi- 
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ous  vapours  were  produced  in  the  atmosphere.  In  a 
second  trial  of  the  same  kind,  there  was  a  greater  loss 
of  weight,  and  by  barely  exhausting  the  retort,  and  then 
again  admitting  air,  there  was  a  loss  of  -^  of  a  grain. 

When  chlorine  is  made  to  act  upon  phosphorus  over 
mercury  not  carefully  dried,  some  muriatic  acid  gas  is 
always  formed;   but  when  the  mercury  has  been  re- 
cently boiled,  no  effect  of  this  kind  is  produced,  and 
the  vapour  in  the  gas  forms  a  minute  quantity  of  a 
liquid  hydrate  of  the  perchloride,  which  by  more  water, 
is  converted  into  muriatic  and  phosphoric  acids,  as  I 
proved  by  some  very  delicate  experiments;    so  that 
there  is  certainly  no  hydrogen  denoted  in  phosphorus 
by  the  action  of  chlorine,  and  in  their  mutual  action  a 
mere  binary  compound  of  the  two  substances  is  formed. 
After  reflecting  much  upon  the  methods  of  combin- 
ing chlorine  and  phosphorus,  so  as  to  gain  correct 
results,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  in  operating  over  water, 
and  introducing  a  perfectly  saturated  'solution  of  chlo- 
rine to  absorb  the  vapour  of  the  sublimate,  and  of  its 
hydrate  formed  from  the  water  in  the  chlorine,  I  should 
gain  a  result  nearly  correct     I  made  an  experiment 
in  this  way  on  4  grains  of  phosphorus,  in  a  retort  con- 
taining 13  cubical  inches.     I  ascertained  the  absorp- 
tion, introduced  into  the  retort  a  tube,  containing  about 
half  a  cubical  inch  of  saturated  solution  of  chlorine,  and 
suffered  the  fluid  slowly  to  act  upon  the  sublimate, 
cooling  the  retort  by  immersion  in  water ;  I  then  ascer- 
tained the  degree  of  the  second  absorption,  which  was 
nearly  a  cubical  inch  and  a  hal£     I  likewise  ascertained 
that  water  had  its  powers  of  dissolving  chlorine  dimi- 
nished, and  not  increased,  by  uniting  with  phosphoric 
and  muriatic  acids,  so  that  the  apparent  absorption  must 
have  been  less  than  the  real  one*     Adding  the  second 
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absorption  to  the  first,  and  making  the  proper  correc<» 
tionsy  the  quantity  of  chlorine  uniting  to  4  grains  of 
phosphorus  was  31*9  cubical  inches,  baroineter  being 
30*1  inches,  and  thermometer  46^  Fahrenheit 

Rather  a  lai^er  proportion  would  be  given,  if  the  cor- 
rection for  the  presence  of  vapour  had  been  made  for 
some  of  the  other  experiments ;  and  the  result  agrees 
exactly  with  the  mean  deduced  firom  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  in  the  formation  of  phosphoric  acid;  £»*, 
assuming  that  100  cubical  inches  of  chlorine  weigh 
76*5  grains,  then  the  sublimate  will  consist  of  1  of  phos- 
phorus to  nearly  6  of  chlorine ;  and  taking  the  compo- 
sition of  phosphoric  acid  firom  this  datum,  it  would  con- 
sist of  100  phosphorus,  and  135  of  oxygen. 

To  ascertain  the  composition  of  phosphorous  acid,  I 
used  a  new  method,  that  of  converting  the  perchloride 
of  phosphorus,  or  perphosphorane  by  phosphorus, 
into  the  chloride  which  affords  phosphorous  acid  by  the 
action  of  water.  This  is  easily  done  by  beating  them 
together  in  a  close  retort ;  and  it  enables  us  to  deter- 
mine with  certainty  which  opinion  is  correct, — that 
assuming  the  oxygen  in  phosphorous  acid  to  be  3,  or 
that  which  supposes  it  to  be  2*5,  the  oxygen  in  j^os- 
phoric  acid  being  5. 

5  grains  of  phosphorus  were  converted  into  perchlo^ 
ride  in  a  small  retort  of  the  capacity  of  6  cubical  inches  : 
it  was  necessary  to  exhaust  this  retort  twice  to  remove 
the  residual  air  mixed  with  the  chlorine,  and  some  per- 
chloride must  have  been  lost  during  this  process.  A 
small  quantity  of  chlorine,  which  could  have  been  little 
more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  loss,  re- 
mained in  the  retort  5  grains  of  phosphorus  were 
introduced,  and  the  retort  suffered  to  remain  filled, 
principally  with   common  air;    heat  was  veiy  dowly 
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applied;  all  the  phosphorus^  except  an  atom  not  so 
big  as  the  head  of  a  small  pin^  disappeared^  and  a  little 
of  the  sublimate  still  remained^  when  the  retort  burst 
from  the  expanskm  of  the  vapour  of  the  new  chloride 
formed ;  but  the  chloride  found  on  the  fragments  was 
pure^  and  held  no  phosphorus  in  solution. 

A  second  experiment  was  made  in  a  retort  of  the 
capacity  of  1 1  cubical  inches.  5  grains  of  phosphorus 
were  converted  into  perchloride :  the  retort  was  twice 
completely  exhausted^  by  which  at  least  a  grain  and  a 
half  or  two  grains  of  perchloride  must  have  been  lost 
5  grains  of  phosphorus  were  introduced ;  a  little  of  the 
sublimate  was  lost  by  falling  into  the  stop-cock  of  the 
retort ;  yet  the  conversion  of  the  phosphorus  by  heat 
into  the  liquor  was  almost  complete;  there  remained 
only  a  minute  fragment.  In  this  experiment,  however, 
the  liquor  held  phosphorus  in  solution.  When  this 
phosphorus  was  precipitated  by  water,  and  obtained 
with  the  fragment  by  sublimation  in  a  small  glass  tube, 
it  did  not  equal  -j?^  of  a  grain,  and  was  not  more  than 
could  be  expected  from  the  loss  of  the  sublimate. 

The  two  experiments  prove  distinctly  that  the  oxygen 
in  phosphorous  acid  is  half  that  in  phosphoric  acid ;  for 
if  the  proportion  had  been  that  which  M.  Dulong  and 
M.  Berzelius  mdicate,  1-67  grains  of  phosphorus,  at 
least,  ought  to  have  remained  after  the  action  of  the 
sublimate. 

A  collateral  experiment  was  made.  32*7  grains  of 
the  fluid  chloride,  made  by  passing  phosphorus  through 
corrosive  sublimate  in  great  excess,  were  acted  on  by 
water,  and  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver ;  the  preci- 
pitate was  immediately  separated  from  the  fluid,  after 
it  had  been  greatly  diluted  with  distilled  water.  Dis- 
tilled water  was  then  repeatedly  passed  through  it,  and  it 
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was  dried  and  fiised^  when  it  weighed  98*4  grains; 
which,  allowing  24*5  per  cent,  of  chlorine  in  horn-silver;, 
would  give  the  composition  of  the  fluid  chloride  as 
24*108  of  chlorine,  and  8*592  of  phosphorus. 

The  comparative  quantity  of  precipitate  in  this  expe- 
riment was  so  much  less  than  I  had  found  in  a  former 
experiment,  that  notwithstanding  the  care  with  which 
the  process  had  been  conducted,  I  resolved  to  make 
some  more  experiments  of  the  same  kind.  In  the  first, 
in  which  the  decomposition  by  water  was  made  in  a 
small  bottle,  from  which  no  vapour  could  escape,  and  in 
which  I  superintended  the  weighing  and  diying  of 
the  horn  silver  formed,  with  the  greatest  care,  18*4  of 
the  liquid  chloride  afforded  only  54*5  of  chloride  of 
silver,  which  agrees  as  nearly  as  could  be  expected 
with  the  former  experiments.  In  two  other  experiments, 
made  with  equal  care,  and  in  which  the  liquid  was 
poured  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  6  grains  gave 
17*1  of  horn-silver,  and  29*4  gave  89*9  of  fused  horn- 
silver. 

In  examining  minutely  the  circumstances  of  the 
action  of  the  liquid  chloride,  or  solutions  containing 
phosphorous  and  muriatic  acids,  or  nitrate  of  silver, 
I  found  no  difficulty  in  explaining  the  cause  of  the 
error  in  the  former  experiments.  Phosphorous  acid  acts 
upon  nitrate  of  silver,  and  more  rapidly  in  proportion  to 
its  concentration,  and  gradually  produces  a  copious  pre- 
cipitate from  it;  so  that  if  there  be  an  excess  of  nitrate 
o£  silver,  and  the  precipitate  be  not  immediately  sepa- 
rated from  the  solution,  there  is  always  a  considerable 
increase  of  weight*  M.  Dulong  and  M.  Berzelius, 
whose  experiments  agree  with  my  former  ones,  may 
have  been  misled  by  a  precipitation  from  the  nitrate  of 
silver  by  phosphorous  acid,  as  I  am  sure  /was.    M. 
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Berzelius  does  not  state  how  he  prepared  the  liquid 
chloride  of  phosphorus;  but  M.  Dulong,  who  objects 
to  my  process  by  corrosive  sublimate,  and  employs, 
instead  of  it,  the  action  of  chlorine  on  phosphorus  in 
forming  his  fluid,  must  have  been  exposed  to  other 
sources  of  error.  He  speaks  of  acting  on  dry  phosphorus 
by  dry  chlorine ;  but  it  must  be  always  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  firee  a  gas,  that  cannot  be  kept  over  mercury,  of 
all  its  vapour;  and  as  perchloride  always  forms  during 
the  action  of  phosphorus  on  chlorine,  a  part  of  which 
produces  a  fluid,  and  easily  volatile  hydrate  with  water, 
and  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  the  liquid  chloride, 
this  process  must  be  very  liable  to  error.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  form  the  perchloride,  even  from  chlorine 
slowly  passed  through  muriate  of  lime,  without  producing 
a  small  quantity  of  liquid  hydrate  of  perchloride,  which, 
when  the  solid  perchloride  was  converted  into  liquid 
by  more  phosphorus,  rose  in  vapour  with  it,  and  which 
containing  nearly  a  double  quantity  of  chlorine  (for  the 
water  forms  a  very  small  part  of  it),  occasions  the  preci* 
pitation  of  a  much  larger  quantity  of  horn-silver  than 
the  pure  chloride  formed  from  corrosive  sublimate. 

These  various  experiments  on  the  combination  of 
phosphorus  with  oxygen  and  chlorine,  sufficiently  agree 
with  each  other  to  afibrd  the  means  of  determining  the 
proportion  in  which  phosphorus  combines  with  other 
bodies,  or  its  equivalent  number  considered  as  an 
element 

K  the  absorption  of  oxygen  be  considered  as  oflering 
the  data,  and  phosphoric  acid  be  supposed  to  consist  of 
two  proportions  of  oxygen,  and  one  of  phosphorus,  the 
number  representing  the  proportion  in  which  phos- 
phorus combines,  will  be  22*3.  If  the  phosphoric  acid 
1>e  considered  as  consisting  of  4  proportions  of  oxygen, 
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the  proportional  number  or  equivalent  of  phosphorus 
will  be  44-6. 

If  th#  absorption  of  chlorine  in  forming  phosphorane 
be  made  the  datum,  the  number  will  be  the  same,  22^2, 
or  the  double  44'4.  If  the  quantity  of  horn-silver 
formed  from  the  liquid  chloride,  taking  the  mean  of  all 
the  experiments,  be  assumed  as  the  datum,  the  number 
would  be  23*5,  or  the  double  47  :  the  mean  of  all  these 
proportions  is  22*6,  or  the  double  45*2 ;  or,  taking  away 
decimals,  45. 

In  referring  to  the  analyses  which  have  been  made  of 
the  different  combinations  of  ]^sphoric  acid,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  if  they  correspond  with  this 
number,  I  found  the  data  so  uncertain  and  so  dis- 
cordant, that  it  was  impossible  to  form  any  conclusions 
from  them.  The  phosphate  of  soda,  as  is  well  known, 
has  alkaline  properties ;  yet,  according  to  M.  BerzeUus, 
it  contains  but  17*67  of  soda  to  20*33  of  acid ;  whereas 
it  ought  to  contain,  according  to  the  proportion  indi- 
cated by  my  experiments  (if  neutral),  nearly  an  equal 
weight  of  soda.  M.  Berzelius  mentions  several  combi* 
nations  of  baryta  and  lime  with  phosphoric  acid,  of 
which  only  two  approach  to  a  correspondence  with  the 
number  I  have  given  for  phosphorus ;  that  containing 
45*5  of  acid  to  46*7  of  lime;  and  that  containing  39*1 
of  acid  to  60*8  of  barytes.  New  researches  are  required 
to  explain  the  anomalies  presented  by  the  phosphates. 
I  shall  give  three  experiments  on  the  quantity  of  hydrate 
of  potassa  necessary  for  saturating  given  quantities  of 
phosphoric  acid  made  from  given  weights  of  phos- 
phorus. 

18  grains  of  phosphorus  converted  into  phosphoric 
acid  by  combustion  in  oxygen,  required  for  its  saturation 
47  grains  of  dry  hydrate  of  potassa. 
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5*7  grains  of  phosphorus  converted  into  acid^  required 
14*7  of  hydrate  of  potassa. 

5  grains  of  phosphorus  converted  into  perchloride, 
demanded,  to  produce  perfect  neutralization^  68  grains 
of  hydrate  of  potassa. 

These  three  experiments  agree  so  well  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  proportionate  number  gained  from 
the  absorption  of  chlorine  and  oxygen  by  phosphorus, 
that  it  IS  impossible  not  to  put  confidence  in  them. 

If  13*1  be  considered  as  the  quantity  of  hydrate  of 
potassa  required  to  neutralize  the  phosphoric  acid  formed 
in  the  last  experiment,  and  the  54*9  of  hydrate  re- 
maining, be  supposed  to  contain  43  grains  of  potassa, 
then  the  chlorine  required  to  expel  the  oxygen  from  the 
potassa  would  be  rather  more  than  40  cubical  inches. 

We  owe  to  the  ingenuity  of  M.  Dulong  the  discovery 
of  an  acid,  which  he  names  the  hypophosphorous  acid, 
and  which  he  supposes  to  contain  half  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  in  the  phosphorous  acid.  I  have  satisfied  myself 
as  to  the  correctness  of  his  views  respecting  the  ex- 
istence of  this  acid,  and  the  properties  of  its  compounds; 
but  I  cann6t  regard  the  method  he  has  adopted  for  its 
analysis  as  entitled  to  confidence.  He  takes  a  given 
quantity  of  hypophosphite  of  soda,  acts  upon  this  by 
chlorine,  converts  the  excess  of  chlorine  into  muriatic 
acid,  precipitates  by  nitrate  of  silver  and  earthy  salts, 
and  firom  the  comparison  of  all  these  data,  in  which 
some  substances  of  uncertain  composition  may  be  con- 
cerned, draws  his  conclusions. 

I  have  found  that  the  neutral  hypophosphite  of  barytes, 
when  acted  on  by  heat  in  close  vessels,  is  converted  into 
acid  phosphate  of  baiytes,  disengaging  an  elastic  fluid, 
which  is  almost  entirely  the  hydrophosphoric  gas,  or 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  saturated  with  phosphorus.     I 
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say  almost  entirely,  because,  io  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
cess, a  little  gas  spontaneously  inflammable  is  produced, 
and  a  minute  quantity  of  moisture  appears :  and  when 
the  heat  is  raised  to  redness,  a  very  little  phosphorus  is 
produced,  probably  from  the  decomposition  of  a  part  of 
the  phosphoric  gas.  Now  supposing  the  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  phosphate  of  baryta  known,  and 
the  quantity  of  phosphorus  in  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
known ;  it  is  very  easy,  from  an  accurate  experiment  on 
the  decomposition  of  the  hypophosphite  of  baryta,  to 
learn  the  composition  of  hypophosphorous  acid. 

I  made  two  experiments  on  this  subject ;  in  one,  50 
grains  of  dry  hypophosphite  of  barytes  were  used,  and 
the  distillation  conducted  in  a  small  glass  tube.  About 
23*25  cubical  inches  of  gas  were  produced.  The  loss 
of  weight  of  the  apparatus  could  not  be  ascertained,  as 
unluckily  a  little  of  the  phosphate  was  lost ;  a  small 
portion  of  phosphorus  was  deposited  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  tube,  from  the  decomposition  of  a  minute  quan* 
tity  of  the  bi-phosphuretted  gas;  but  this  could  not 
have  equalled  the  ^  of  a  grain,  as  the  tube  only  lost 
-^  by  being  heated  to  whiteness. 

In  the  second  experiment,  29  grains  of  the  hypophos- 
phite were  used,  and  the  loss  of  weight  only  ascertained, 
which  was  3*5  grains.  To  be  able  to  form  any  opinion 
as  to  the  composition  of  the  hypophosphorous  acid,  it 
was  necessary  to  ascertain  the  composition  of  the  phos- 
phate of  baryta  produced  in  these  experiments ;  which 
was  easily  done  by  precipitating  a  given  quantity  of  the 
hypophosphite  of  barytes  by  sulphate  of  soda  in  solu- 
tion. 15  grains  of  hypophosphite  of  barytes,  in  an  ex- 
periment very  carefully  made,  afforded  11*3  of  sulphate 
of  barytes.  Now,  supposing  this  sulphate  of  barytes  to 
contain  7*4  of  baryta,  the  hypophosphite  would  consist 
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of  7*4  of  baryta,  and  7*6  of  hjpophosphorous  acid ;  an 
13*1  of  the  acid  phosphate  of  baryta,  formed  from  its 
decomposition^  would  contain  5*7  phosphoric  acid^  and 
7*4  baiyta.  And  in  the  experiment  in  which  29  grains 
of  hypophosphite  of  baryta  were  decomposed,  supposing 
the  whole  loss  of  weight  to  be  owing  to  the  perphosphu- 
retted  hydrogen  given  off,  and  this  gas  to  be  composed 
of  22-5  of  phosphorus  to  4  of  hydrogen,  or  of  5*29  hy- 
drogen to  29*76  phosphorus,  and  the  25*5  of  acid  phos- 
phate remaining  composed  of  14*47  baryta  nearly,  and 
11*03  phosphoric  acid,  adding  the  29*76  of  phosphorus 
to  the  4*72  in  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  subtracting  39, 
the  quandty  of  oxygen  required  to  form  water  with  the 
5*24  of  hydrogen,  the  hypophosphorous  acid  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  composed  of  7*69  phosphorus,  and  2*54, 
which  denotes  rather  less  than  half  the  oxygen  in  phos- 
phorous acid;  i.  e.  as  7*43  to  1*5,  an  approximation 
nearer  than  could  have  been  expected. 

Assuming  the  composition  of  the  phosphuretted  gas 
to  be  what  is  stated  in  the  preceding  page,  which 
agrees  very  nearly  with  an  experiment  which  I  formerly 
made,  the  first  experiment  on  the  quantity  of  gas  dis- 
engaged would  give  a  proportion  of  oxygen  rather  less 
than  that  which  has  been  just  calculated  upon ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  common 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  produced,  which,  containing 
less  hydrogen  in  a  given  volume,  would  sufficiently 
exfiain  the  difference  of  result. 

M.  Dulong  has  advanced  an  ingenious  opinion,  that 
the  hydrophosphorous  acid  may  be  considered  as  a  triple 
compound  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  pho^horus. 
Ther^  is  another  view  which  may  be  tak^en  of  its  com- 
position, namely,  that  it  may  be  a  compound  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  perphosphuretted  hydrogen*    Phosphu- 

rou  V.  8 
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retted  hydrogen,  as  may  be  deduced  from  spme  experi- 
ments of  M«  Dulong,  has  die  properties  of  a  very  weak 
alkali ;  and  when  expelled  from  the  neutral  hypophos- 
phiteSy  they  become  acid.  This  view  agrees  very  well 
with  the  equivalent,  or  jwoportional  number^  which 
represent  the  phosphoric  acid  and  phosjdiuretted  hydro- 
gen. K  it  be  adopted,  the  hypophosphites  must  be 
considered  as  triple  compcninds,  analogous  to  the  salts 
containing  fixed  alkali  and  earths,  or  ammonia  and 
earths  combined  with  acids. 

M.  Dulong  imagines  that  the  acid  formed  by  the  slow 
combustion  of  phosphorus  in  the  air,  and  which  I  have 
supposed  to  be  a  mixture  of  phosphorous  and  phosphoric 
acids,  is  a  peculiar  acid,  or  chemical  compound  of  phos- 
phorous and  phosphoric  acids,  which  he  names  phos- 
j^tic  acid  I  cannot  say  that  his  arguments  give 
much  probability  to  this  opinion.  This  substance  has 
no  crystalline  form,  no  marked  character  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  a  mere  mixture  of  phoq[^orous  and  phos- 
phoric acids ',  and  as  &r  as  my  experiments  have  gone, 
it  is  frr  from  uniform  in  its  composition ;  and  phos- 
phorous and  phosphoric  acids  mixed  together,  produce  a 
substance  of  exactly  the  same  kind. 

That  a  mixture  of  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acids 
should  be  produced  by  the  slow  combustion  of  phos* 
phorus,  is  not  surprising,  when  it  is  considered,  that 
this  phenomenon  is  connected  with  different  chemical 
processes,  viz.,  the  action  of  the  vapour  of  phosphorus 
upon  air,  the  action  of  solid  phosphorus  upon  the  elastic 
atmosphere,  and  upon  the  air  dissolved  in  the  moisture 
attracted  by  the  acids  formed ;  and,  unless  vapour  be 
present  in  the  air,  the  process  of  the  slow  conversion  of 
phosphorus  into  acids  soon  stops. 

i  have  mentioned  in  the  paper  to  which  I  have  re- 
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ferred  in  the  beginning  of  this  communication^  that  the 
h  jdrophosphorous  acid  is  decomposed  by  heat ;  and  that 
phosphoric  acid  and  perphosphuretted  hydrogen  are 
the  results.  In  examining  the  nature  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  formed,  I  find  that  it  contains  water,  so  that  it  is  a 
hydrated  phosphoric  acid.  In  careftilly  conducting  the 
experiment,  I  find  likewise,  that  a  small  proportion  of 
water  is  given  off  with  the  perphosphnretted  gas;  I  shall 
give  the  results  of  an  experiment :  17*5  grains  of  hydro- 
phosphorous  acid  were  decomposed  by  heat  in  a  small 
glass  retort  carefiiUy  weighed;  .6*5  cubical  inches  of 
elastic  fluid  were  generated,  and  the  loss  of  the  retort 
was  4  grains.  Now;  if  it  be'  assumed  that  the  hydrate 
of  phosphoric  acid*  remaining  equalled  13*5  grains, 
and  that  it  contained,  according  to  the  law  of  definite 
proportions,  1*88  of  water,  and  that  the  bi-phosphu- 
retted  gas  weighed  1*937,  and  consisted  of  1*6446  phos- 
phorus, and'  '2924  hydrogen ;  then  the  oxygen  in  the 
phosphorous  acid  will  be  to  the  phosphorus  as  44  to  66, 
which  is  as  near  a  result  as  can  be  expected. 
For  4  proportions  of  phos^ 

phorous.acid  are    300  or  the  double      150 

and  10  of  water     170  or  85 


which  tc^ther  amount  to      470  or  235 


which  form  3  proportions 

of  phosphoric  acid  ......      315  or  157*5 

with  3  of  water  to  foom  the 

hydrate  51  or  25*5 


366  1830 

*  I  proTed  It  to  be  8  hydrate  by  heating  it  with  magnesia,  when 
abandance  of  water  was- given  off  from  it. 

82 
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4  of  water  decomposed,  of 
which  the  hydrc^n  is  8, 
to  form  with  45  of  phos- 
phorus phosphuretted  hy- 
drogen            53  or  26*5 

3  of  water  given  off 51  or  25*5 

making  ..^ 470  or  235 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  acid  which  I  used  formerly 
was  drier  than  the  acid  employed  in  this  experiment^ 
which  will  account  for  the  difference  of  the  result. 
Supposing  a  hydrophosphorous  acid  could  be  procured, 
containing  only  the  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  con- 
vert it  into  dry  phosphoric  acid,  it  would  consist,  as  I 
have  stated  in  my  former  paper  on  phosphorus,  of  4 
proportions  of  water,  and  4  proportions  of  phosphorous 
acid. 

I  have  adopted  throughout  the  whole  of  these  calcu- 
lations, the  supposition  that  the  hydrogen  in  water  is 
to  the  oxygen  as  2  to  15 ;  and  consequently  I  have 
taken  the  number  representing  oxygen  as  15,  which  is 
extremely  convenient,  as  the  multiples  are  simple,  30, 
45,  60,  &c.  Taking  the  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid 
in  phosphate  of  potassa,  which  may  be  deduced  from 
the  experiments,  page  329,  it  appears  more  convenient 
to  represent  the  proportional  number,  or  equivalent  of 
phosphorus,  by  45,  or  45*2,  than  by  22*5,  or  22*6,  which 
gives  facility  in  adopting  either  hypothesis  of  the  com- 
position of  hypophosphorous  acid.  If  it  be  supposed 
a  simple  compound  of  oxygen  and  phosphorus,  {tte 
series  of  proportions  in  the  acids  will  be 
Hypophosphorous  acid, Phosphorus...     45  oxygen     15 

Phosphorous  acid ••...•     45  oxygen    30 

Phosphoric  acid 45  oxygen    60 
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Or                       -|   Phosphoric  acid  2  proportions    210 
hypophospho-      I  Posphuretted  hydrogen  1  pro* 
rous  acid  263       J        portion 53 

I  shall  conclude  tiiis  paper  by  a  few  incidental  obser- 
vations on  tiie  compounds  of  phosphorus. 

M.  Dulong  states  that  no  phosphorous  acid  is  formed 
when  phosphorus  is  burnt  in  excess  of  oxygen  or 
atmospheric  air;  as,  he  says,  I  have  asserted.  I  cannot 
find  that  I  have  any  where  made  such  an  assertion ; 
but  notwithstanding  what  M.  Dulong  pretends,  the 
assertion  is  true,  as  the  following  experiments  will 
prove.  Half  a  grain  of  phosphorus  was  set  fire  to  in  a 
retort  containing  16  cubical  inches  of  common  air; 
the  acid  products  were  washed  with  distilled  water,  and 
passed  through  a  filter,  and  evaporated.  When  the 
acid  became  nearly  dry,  small  globules  of  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  were  disengaged  fix)m  it,  indicating  the  pre* 
sence  of  phosphorous  acid.  The  experiment  was  re- 
peated two  or  three  times,  care  being  taken  to  separate 
the  red  powder  which  has  been  considered  as  an  oxide 
of  phosphorus,  and  always  witii  the  same  result 

Whenever  phosphorus  is  inflamed,  and  suffered  to 
become  extinguished  in  oxygen  gas  in  excess,  unless  the 
product  is  strongly  heated  after  the  spontaneous  com- 
bustion is  over,  an  acid,  of  which  the  hydrate  produces 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  by  heat,  is  always  found  in 
the  products;  and  this  acid  is  probably  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  solid  phosphorus  on  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  contact  with  it  This  fiurt,  and  the  circumstance, 
that  much  phosphorous  acid  is  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  phosphorus  in  rare  air,  renders  it  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  phosphorous  acid  is  a  direct  combination  of 
phosphorus  and  oxygen,  and  destroys  an  idea  which 
might  otherwise  be  formed  firom  the  phenomena  of  the 
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decompodtioi!!  of  its  hydrate^  namely^  that  it  is  a  com- 
pound of  3  proportions  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  1  of 
phosphuretted  hydrogen. 

M.  Dolong  and  M.  Berzelius  speak  of  freeing  phos- 
phorane^  or  the  liquid  chloride  of  pbosphonis,  ftom 
phosphorus  by  distillation.  In  experiments  made  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution,  in  which  it  has 
been  twice  carefully  distilled  at  a  low  heftt»  it  has  still 
contained  mimite  quantities  of  phosphorus. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  dry  phosphoric  acid  is 
fixed  at  a  white  heat ;  but  I  find  that  this  is  not  the 
case :  it  rapidly  rises  in  vapour  at  this  temperature,  and 
evaporates  even  at  the  point  of  fusion  of  flint  glass : 
and  the  hydrate  of  phosphoric  acid  is  susceptible  of 
being  volatilized  at  a  much  lower  temperature* 

In  converting  the  solid  sublimate  composed  of  phos- 
phorus and  chlorine  into  the  liquid  compound,  when 
the  phosphorus  is  first  fused  in  contact  with  the  subli- 
matCi  a  yellow  crystalline  mass  is  formed,  which,  when 
acted  on  by  a  higher  degree  of  heat,  affords  the  liquid 
chloride,  which  rises  firom  it  in  vapour,  and  leaves  phos- 
phorus behind.  It  is  possible  that  this  yellow  solid  is  a 
compound  of  phosphorus  and  chlorine,  containing  half 
as  much  chlorine  as  the  liquid*  Should  this  be  proved 
to  be  the  case  by  future  experiments,  it  will  give  weight 
to  the  idea,  that  the  hypophosphorous  acid  is  a  binary 
compound  of  oxygen  and  phosphorus 
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ON  A  NEW   DETONATING   COMPOUND.— IN    A   LETTER  TO 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JOSEPH  BANKS,  BART.  K.B.  P.R.S.* 


My  dear  Stft, 

I  THINK  it  right  to  communicate  to  you^  and  through 
you  to  the  Royal  Society,  such  circumstances  as  have 
come  to  my  knowledge  respecting  a  new  and  a  very 
extraordinary  detonating  compound.  I  am  anxious  that 
those  circumstances  should  be  made  public  as  speedily 
as  possible,  because  experiments  upon  the  substance 
may  be  connected  with  very  dangerous  results;  and 
because  t  have  already  mentioned  the  mode  of  preparing 
it  to  many  of  my  chemical  friends,  to  whom  my  expe- 
rience may  be  useful  in  saving  them  from  danger. 

About  the  end  of  September,  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  philosophical  gentleman  at  Paris  on  some  subjects 
of'  science,  which  contained  the  following  paragraph: 

'^  Vous  avez  sans  doute  appris.  Monsieur,  la  decou- 
verte  qu'on  a  faite  k  Paris  il  y  a  pres  d^un  an,  d'une 
cotnbinaison  de  gaz  azote  et  de  chlorine,  qui  a  Tappa- 
rence  d'une  huile  plus  pesante  que  I'eau,  et  qui  detone 
avec  toute  la  violence  des  metaux  fulminans  k  la  simple 

*  [From  the  Phil.  Tram,  for  1818.    Heftd  before  the  Royal  Society, 
^oy.  6,  ISia.] 
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chaleur  de  la  xnain^  oe  qui  a  prive  d'un  oeil  et  d'nn 
doigt  I'auteur  de  cette  d^couverte.  Cette  detonation 
a  lieu  par  la  simple  separation  des  deux  gaz,  comme 
celle  de  la  combinaison  d'oxig^ne  et  de  chlorine ;  il  y 
a  ^galement  beaucoup  de  lumidre  et  de  chaleur  pro- 
duites  dans  cette  d^tonation^  oik  un  liquide  se  decom- 
pose en  deuz  gaz.'^ 

The  letter  contained  no  account  of  the  mode  of  pre- 
paration of  this  substance,  nor  any  other  details  res- 
pecting it. 

So  curious  and  important  a  result  could  not  fiul  to 
interest  me,  particularly  as  I  have  long  been  engaged 
in  experiments  on  the  action  of  azote  and  chlorine,, 
without  gaining  any  decided  proofe  of  their  power  of 
combining  with  each  other.  I  pemsed  with  avidity 
the  different  French  chemical  and  physical  journals, 
especially  Lea  Annales  de  Chimie,  and  Le  Journal  de 
Physique,  of  which  the  complete  series  of  last  year  have 
arrived  in  this  country,  in  hopes  of  discovering  some 
detail  respecting  the  preparation  of  this  substance,  but 
in  vain.  I  was  unable  to  find  any  thing  relative  to  it 
in  these  publications,  or  in  the  Maniteur. 

It  was  evident  firom  the  notice,  that  it  could  not  be 
formed  in  any  operations  in  which  heat  is  concerned ;  I 
therefore  thought  of  attempting  to  combine  azote  and 
chlorine  under  circumstances  which  I  had  never  tried 
before,  that  of  presenting  tiiem  to  each  other  artificially 
cooled,  the  azote  being  in  a  nascent  state.  For  this 
purpose  I  made  a  solution  of  ammonia,  cooled  it  by  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  muriate  of  lime,  and  slowly  passed 
into  it  chlorine,  cooled  by  the  same  means.  There  was 
immediately  a  violent  action,  accompanied  by  fumes  of 
a  peculiarly  disagreeable  smell ;  at  the  same  time  a  yel- 
low substance  was  seen  to  form  in  minute  films  on  the 
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8ul&ce  of  the  liquor ;  biit  it  was  evanescent,  and  im- 
mediately resolved  itself  into  gas.  I  was  preparing  to 
repeat  the  experiment,  substituting  the  prussiate  of 
ammonia  and  other  ammoniacal  compounds,  in  which 
less  heat  might  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the  chlo- 
rine, than  in  the  pure  solution  of  the  gas,  when  my 
fiiend,  Mr.  J.  G.  Children,  put  me  in  mind  of  a  cir- 
cumstance of  which  he  had  written  to  me  an  account, 
in  the  end  of  July,  which  promised  to  elucidate  the 
inquiry,  viz.  that  Mr.  James  Burton,  jun.  in  exposing 
chlorine  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  had  ob- 
served the  formation  of  a  yellow  oil,  which  he  had  not 
been  able  to  collect  so  as  to  examine  its  properties,  as 
it  was  rapidly  dissipated  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
Mr.  Children  had  tried  the  same  experiment  with  simi- 
lar results. 

I  immediately  exposed  a  phial,  containing  about  six 
cubical  inches  of  chlorine  to  a  saturated  solution  of 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  at  the  temperature  of  about  60^  in 
common  day-light.  A  diminution  of  the  gas  speedily 
took  place ;  in  a  few  minutes  a  film,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  oil,  was  seen  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  fluid ; 
by  shaking  the  phial  it  collected  in  small  globules,  and 
fell  to  the  bottom*  I  took  out  one  of  the  globules,  and 
exposed  it  in  contact  with  water  to  a  gentle  heat :  long 
before  the  water  began  to  boil,  it  exploded  with  a  very 
brilliant  light,  but  without  any  violence  of  sound. 

I  immedialely  proposed  to  Mr.  Children,  that  we 
should  institute  a  series  of  experiments  upon  its  prepa- 
ration and  its  properties.  We  consequently  commenced 
the  operations,  the  results  of  which  I  shall  describe. 
We  were  assisted  in  our  labours,  which  were  carried  on 
in  Mr.  Children's  laboratory  at  Tunbridge,  by  Mr. 
Warburton. 

85 
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It  was  fband,  that  the  solution  of  ozaUte  of  ammoaia, 
or  a  yery  weak  solation  of  pute  anoAionia^  answered  the 
purpose  as  well  as  the  aolutioti  of  nitrate  of  aiiinKmia. 
It  was  fbrqaed  most  rapidl j  in  the  solution  of  ammonia, 
hot  it  was  white  and  clouded ;  and  though  kss  evanes- 
cent than  in  the  strong  sokiti<m  I  first  used^  it  was  fiur 
firom  being  as  permanent  as  in  the  solutions  of  nitrate 
and  oaudale.  The  solution  of  prussiate  of  ammoma 
acted  on  by  chlorine,  afforded  none  of  the  peculiar  oil ; 
but  produced  white  fiimes,  and  became  of  a  bright  green 
colour.  An  attempt  was  made  to  procure  the  substance 
in  laige  quantities,  by  passing  chlorine  into  WoUe's 
bottles,  containkig  the  different  solutions,  but  a  single 
trial  proved  the  danger  of  this  mode  of  operating ;  the 
compound  had  scaircely  began  to  form,  when,  by  the 
action  of  some  ammoniacal  vapour  on  chlorine,  heat 
was  produced,  which  occasioned  a  violent  explosion, 
and  the  whole  apparatus  was  destroyed. 

I  shall  now  describe  the  properties  of  the  new  sub- 
stance. Its  colour  is  very  nearly  that  of  olive  oil, 
and  it  is  almost  as  transparent.  It  congeals  at  a 
temperature  of  about  32^,  and  then  has  the  appear- 
ance of  butter.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
its  specific  gravity  with  accuracy,  but  it  is  probably 
about  1*4.  Its  smell  is  very  nauseous,  strongly  re- 
sembling that  of  the  combination  of  carbonic  oxide 
and  chlorine,  discovered  by  my  brother;  and  its  efiect 
on  the  eyes  is  peculiarly  pungent  and  distressing.  A 
little  of  it  was  introduced  under  water  into  the  re- 
ceiver of  an  air  pump,  and  the  receiver  exhausted ;  it 
became  an  elastic  fluid,  and  in  its  gaseous  state  was 
rapidly  absorbed  or  decomposed  by  the  water.  When 
warm  water  was  poured  into  a  glass  containing  it, 
it    expanded   into   a   globule   of  elastic    fluid,  of  an 
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ortoge  colonr,  which  diminished  as  it  pasded  through 
the  water. 

I  attempted  to  coUeot  the  products  of  the  explosion 
of  the  new  substance,  by  applying  the  heat  of  a  spirit 
lamp  to  a  globule  of  it,  confined  in  a  curved  glass  tube 
over  water :  a  little  gas  was  at  first  extricated,  but  long 
before  the  water  had  attained  the  temperature  of  ebulti- 
tion,  a  violent  flash  of  light  was  perceived,  with  a  sharp 
report;  the  tube  and  glass  were  broken  into  dmall  firag- 
ments,  and  I  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  trans- 
parent cornea  of  the  eye,  which  has  produced  a  con«- 
siderable  inflammation  of  the  eye,  bbdA  obliges  me  to 
make  this  communication  by  an  amanuensis.  This 
experiment  proves  what  extreme  caution  is  necessary  in 
operating  on  this  substance,  for  the  quantity  I  used 
was  scarcely  as  large  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed; 

A  small  globule  of  it  thrown  into  a  glass  of  olive  oil, 
produced  a  most  violent  explosion;  and  the  glass, 
though  strong,  was  broken  into  firagments.  Smilar 
efiects  were  produced  by  its  action  on  oil  of  turpentine 
and  naphtha.  When  it  was  thrown  into  ether  there 
wa«  a  very  slight  action;  gas  was  disengaged  in  smaU 
quantities,  and  a  substance  like  wax  was  formed,  which 
had  lost  th^  characteristic  properties  of  die  new  body. 
On  alcohol  it  acted  slowly,  lost  its  colour,  and  became 
a  white  oily  substance,  without  explosive  powers.  When 
a  particle  of  it  was  touched  under  water  by  a  particle 
of  phosphorus,  a  brilliant  light  was  perceived  under 
the  water,  and  permanent  gas  was  disengaged,  having 
the  characters  of  azote. 

When  quaiitities  larger  than  a  gradn  of  mustard  s6ed 
were  used  for  the  contact  with  phosphorus,  the  explo- 
sion was  always  so  violent  as  to  break  the  vessel  in 
which  the  experiment  was  made.      The  new  body, 
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when  acted  upon  under  water  by  mercury,  afForded  a 
substance  having  the  appearance  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  gas  was  disengaged.  On  tin  foil  and  zinc  it  ex- 
erted no  action ;  it  had  no  action  on  sulphur,  nor  on 
resin.  In  their  alcoholic  solutions  it  disappeared  as  in 
pure  alcohol.  It  detonated  most  violently  when  thrown 
into  a  solution  of  phosphorus  in  ether,  or  in  adcohoL 
Phosphorus  introduced  into  ether,  into  which  a  glo- 
bule of  the  substance  had  been  put  immediately  be- 
fore, produced  no  effect.  In  muriatic  acid  it  gave 
off  gas  rapidly,  and  disappeared  without  explosion. 
On  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  exerted  no  violent  ac- 
tion. It  inmiediately  disappeared  without  explosion 
in  Libavius's  liquor,  to  which  it  imparted  a  yellow 
tinge. 

It  seems  probable,  from  the  general  tenour  of  these 
facts,  that  the  new  substance  is  a  compound  of  azote 
and  chlorine ;  the  same  as,  or  analc^us  to,  that  men- 
tioned in  the  letter  from  Paris.  It  is  easy  to  explain 
its  production  in  our  experiments :  the  hydrogen  of  the 
ammonia  may  be  conceived  to  combine  with  one  por- 
tion of  the  chlorine  to  form  muriatic  acid,  and  the  azote 
to  unite  with  another  portion  of  chlorine  to  form  the 
new  compound.  The  heat  and  light  produced  during 
its  expansion  into  gaseous  matter,  supposing  it  to  be 
composed  of  azote  and  chlorine,  is  without  any  parallel 
instance,  in  our  present  collection  of  chemical  facts; 
the  decomposition  of  euchlorine,  which  has  been  com- 
pared to  it,  u»  merely  an  expansion  of  matter  ahready 
gaseous.  The  heat  and  light  produced  by  its  rare&c- 
tion,  in  consequence  of  decomposition,  depend,  pro- 
bably, on  the  same  cause  as  that  which  produces  the 
flash  of  light  in  the  discharge  of  the  air-gun. 

The  mechanical  force  of  this  compound  in  detona- 
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tion,  seems  to  be  superior  to  that  of  any  other  known, 
not  even  excepting  the  ammoniacal  Eliminating  sil- 
ver. The  velocity  of  its  action  appears  to  be  likewise 
greater. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
With  great  respect,  very  sincerely  your's, 

H.  DAVY. 
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some  furthbr  observations  on  a  new  detonating 
substance.— in  a  letter  to  the  right  hon.  sir 
joseph  banks,  bart.  k.b.  p.r.s.* 

My  dear  Sir, 

Berkeley-square,  June  20, 1813. 

I  HAVE  already  described,  in  a  letter  which  you  were 
so  good  as  to  communicate  to  the  Royal  Society,  a  few 
facts  respecting  a  new  detonating  compound.  I  shall 
now  do  myself  the  honour  of  mentioning  to  you  some 
other  particulars  on  the  subject 

I  received,  in  April,  a  duplicate  of  the  letter  in  which 
the  discovery  was  announced,  containing  an  Appendix, 
in  which  the  method  of  preparing  it  was  described. 
M.  Ampere,  my  correspondent,  states  that  the  author 
obtained  it  by  passing  a  mixture  of  azote  and  chlorine 
through  aqueous  solutions  of  sulphate,  or  muriate  of 
ammonia.  It  is  obvious,  from  this  statement,  that  the 
substance  discovered  in  France,  is  the  same  as  that  which 
occasioned  my  accident  The  azote  cannot  be  ne- 
cessary ;  for  the  result  is  obtained  by  the  exposure  of 
pure  chlorine  to  any  common  ammoniacal  salt. 

[*  From  the  Philosophical  TransactionB  for  1813.    Read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  July  Ist,  1813.] 
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Since  I  tecorered  the  use  of  my  eyes,  I  have  made 
many  experiments  on  this  compound;  it  is  probable 
that  most  of  tbem  have  been  made  before  in  France ; 
but  as  no  accounts  of  the  inrestigations  of  M.  Dulong 
on  the  substance  have  appeared  in  any  of  the  foreign 
journals  which  have  reached  this  country,  and  as  some 
difference  of  opinion  and  doubts  esist  respecting  its 
composition,  I  conceive  a  few  details  on  its  properties 
and  nature  will  not  be  entirely  devoid  of  interest 

I  have  been  able  to  dietermine  its  specific  gravity,  I 
hope,  with  tolerable  precision,  by  comparing  its  weight 
at  61^  Fahrenheit,  with  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  water: 
8'6  grains  of  the  compound,  carefully  freed  from  the 
saline  solution  in  which  it  was  produced,  filled  a  space 
equal  to  that  filled  by  5*2  grains  of  water,  consequently 
its  specific  gravity  is  1*663. 

When  the  compound  is  cooled  artificially,  either  in 
water  or  in  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  the  fluid 
surrounding  it  congeals,  at  a  temperature  a  litde  below 
40^  Fahrenheit,  which  seems  to  be  owing  to  its  becoming 
a  solution  of  chlorine ;  for,  as  I  have  stated-  in  a  paper 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  the  satu- 
rated solution  of  chlorine  in  water  fineezes  very  readily. 
The  congelation  of  the  fluid,  in  contact  with  the  new 
compound,  led  me,  when  I  first  operated  on  it  in  very 
small  quantities,  to  suppose  it  readily  rendered  solid 
by  cooling;  but  I  find  in  experimenting  upon  it,  out  of 
the  contact  of  water,  that  it  is  not  fix>zen  by  exposure 
to  a  mixture  of  ice  and  muriate  of  lime. 

The  compound  gradually  disappears  in  water,  pro^ 
ducing  azote,  and  the  water  becomes  acid,  and  has  the 
taste  and  smell  of  a  weak  solution  of  nitro-muriatic  acid. 

The  compound,  when  introduced  into  concentrated 
solution  of  muriatic  acid,  quickly  resolves  itself  into  gas^ 
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producing  much  more  than  its  own  weight  of  elastic 
fluids  which  proves  to  be  pure  chlorine,  and  the  solu- 
tion evaporated  affords  muriate  of  ammonia. 

In  concentrated  nitric  acid  it  afforded  azote. 

In  diluted  sulphuric  acid  it  yielded  a  mixture  of  azote 
and  oxygen. 

It  detonated  in  strong  solutions  of  ammonia.  In 
weak  solutions  it  produced  azote. 

It  united  to  or  dissolved  in  sulphurane,  phosphorane^ 
and  alcohol  of  sulphur,  without  any  violence  of  action, 
and  dissolved  in  moderately  strong  solution  of  fluoric 
acid,  giving  it  the  power  of  acting  upon  silver. 

When  it  was  exposed  to  pure  mercury,  out  of  the 
contact  of  water,  a  white  powder  and  azote  were  the 
results. 

The  first  attempt  that  I  made  to  determine  the  com- 
position of  the  detonating  substance,  after  my  accident, 
was  by  raising  it  in  vapour  in  exhausted  vessels,  and 
then  decomposing  it  by  heat;  but  in  experiments  of 
this  kind,  even  though  the  whole  of  the  substance  was 
expanded  into  elastic  matter,  yet  the  vessel  was  often 
broken  by  the  explosion,  and  in  several  instances  yio- 
lent  detonations  occurred  during  the  process  of  exhaus- 
tion, probably  from  the  contact  of  die  vapour  of  the 
substance  with  the  oil  used  in  the  pump. 

In  the  only  instance  in  which  I  was  able  to  examine 
the  products  of  the  explosion  of  the  substance  in  an  ex- 
hausted vessel,  no  muriatic  acid  or  water  was  formed, 
and  chlorine  and  azote  were  produced;  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  form  any  correct  opinion  concerning  the  pro- 
portions of  the  gaseous  matter  evolved,  as  an  unknown 
quantity  of  common  air  must  have  remained  mixed  with 
the  vapour  in  the  vessel. 

The  action  of  mercury  on  the  compound  appeared  to 
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offer  a  more  correct  and  less  dangerous  mode  of  attempt- 
ing its  analysb ;  but  on  introducing  two  grains  under  a 
glass  tube  filled  with  mercury  and  inverted,  a  violent 
detonation  occurred^  by  which  I  was  slightly  wounded 
in  the  head  and  hands,  and  should  have  been  severely 
wounded,  had  not  my  eyes  and  face  been  defended  by 
a  plate  of  glass  attached  to  a  proper  cap,  a  precaution 
very  necessary  in  all  investigations  of  this  body. 

In  using  smaller  quantities  and  recently  distilled  mer- 
cury, I  obtained  the  results  of  the  experiments,  without 
any  violence  of  action ;  and  though  it  is  probable  that 
some  accidental  circumstance  might  have  occasioned 
the  explosion  of  the  two  grains,  yet  I  thought  it  prudent, 
in  my  subsequent  experiments,  to  employ  quantities 
which,  in  case  of  detonation,  woul^  be  insufl^cient  to  do 
any  serious  mischief 

In  the  most  accurate  experiment  that  I  made,  -fx^ths 
of  a  grain  of  the  compound  produced,  by  its  action 
upon  mercury,  49  grain  measures  of  azote.  I  collected 
the  white  powder  which  had  been  formed  in  this  and 
other  operations  of  the  same  kind^  and  exposed  it  to 
heat  It  sublimed  unaltered,  without  giving  off  any 
elastic  or  fluid  matter,  which  there  is  the  greatest  reason 
to  believe  would  not  have  happened,  if  the  compound 
had  contained  hydrogen,  or  oxygen,  or  both.  The  sub- 
limed substance  had  the  properties  of  a  mixture  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  and  calomel. 

If  the  results  of  this  experiment  be  calculated  upon, 
it  must  be  concluded  that  the  compound  consists  of  57 
of  azote  to  643  of  chlorine  in  weight,  or  19  to  81  in 
volume ;  but  this  quantity  of  azote  is  probably  less  than 
the  true  proportion,  as  there  must  have  been  some  loss 
from  evaporation,  during  the  time  the  compound  was 
transferred,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  minute  quantity  of 
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it  may  liave  adhered  to  meroury  iaot  immediately  within 
the  tube. 

The  decomposition  in  this  process  is  very  simj^,  and 
must  be  sapposed  to  de^nd  merely  upon  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  mercury  for  chlorine,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  aeote  is  set  five ;  and  if  the  result  does  not 
strictly  demonstrate  the  proportions  of  chlorine  and 
azote  in  the  compound,  yet  it  seems  at  least  to  shew, 
that  these  are  its  only  coiKtituents. 

As  muriate  of  ammonia  and  dblorine  are  the  only 
products  resulting  from  its  action  upon  solution  of  muri- 
atic acid,  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer,  that  this  action 
depends  on  a  decomposition  of  part  of  the  muriatic  acid, 
by  the  attraction  of  the  azote  of  the  new  compound  for 
hydrogen  to  form  amoiionia,  which,  at  the  moment  of  its 
production,  combines  with  another  portion  of  the  acid, 
the  chlorine  of  both  compounds  being  set  free. 

On  this  Tiew,  the  quantity  of  chlorine  formed  from  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  compound  being  known,  it  be- 
comes easy  to  determine  the  composition  of  the  com- 
pound; for,  ammonia  being  formed  of  three  volumes  of 
hydrogen  and  one  of  azote,  and  muriatic  acid  of  one 
volume  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  chlorine,  it  is  evident, 
that  for  every  three  volumes  of  chlorine  evolved  by  the 
decomposition  of  muriatic  acid,  one  volume  of  azote 
must  be  detached  from  the  compfound ;  and  the  weight 
of  chlorine  in  the  compound  must  be  less  than  the  weight 
of  the  whole  quantity  of  chlorine  produced,-^by  a  por- 
tion which  is  to  the  aaote  in  the  compound  ds  395  to 
2296,  if  the  relative  specific  gravities  of  the  two  gases  be 
considered  ds  2*027  and  1. 

Two  grains  of  the  compound,  when  exposed  at  the 
temperature  of  62^  Fahrenheit,  and  under  a  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  equal  to  that  of  30*1  inches  of  mercury 
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to  Strong  sofaition  ci  mtoitttic  acid  in  a  proper  apparatus, 
afforded  3*91  cubic  inches  of  chlorine. 

In  another  experiment,  one  grain  of  the  compound 
afforded  1*625  cubic  inches  of  chlorine. 

In  a  third  experiment,  one  grain  produced  only  1*52 
cubic  inches. 

In  the  two  last  experiments  the  compound  was  acted 
upon  much  more  slowly,  and  the  gas  generated  exposed 
to  a  much  lai^r  surfiice  of  solution  of  muriatic  acid, 
and  the  appearance  of  a  smaller  relative  proportion  of 
chlorine  must  be  ascribed  to  the  absorption  of  a  larger 
proportion  of  that  gas  by  the  liquid  acid ;  and  I  found 
by  exposing  concentrated  solution  of  muriatic  acid  to 
chlorine,  that  it  soon  absorbed  nearly  its  volume  of 
that  gas. 

I  attempted  to  remove  the  source  of  error  in  the 
experiment,  by  using  liquid  muriatic  acid  holding  chlo- 
rine in  solution ;  but  in  this  case  the  quickness  of  the 
action  of  the  compound  on  the  acid  was  greatly  di*- 
minished,  and  it  not  being  easy  to  6btain  the  point  of 
absolute  saturation  of  the  acid  with  chlorine,  some  of 
the  gas  was  absorbed  in  the  nascent  state  during  its  slow 
production;  and  in  most  of  my  experiments  made  in 
this  manner,  I  obtained  less  chlorine  from  a  given 
weight  of  the  compound,  than  in  operating  on  pure  so- 
lution of  muriatic  acid. 

Liquid  muriatic  acid,  whether  concentrated  or  diluted 
in  its  pure  state,  does  not  affect  the  colour  of  the  sul* 
phuric  solution  of  indigo ;  but  it  is  immediately  de- 
stroyed by  solutions  containing  chlorine  dissolved  in 
them.  The  quantity  of  solution  of  indigo,  which  is 
deprived  of  colour  by  a  given  quantity  of  solution  of 
chlorine,  is  directly  as  the  proportion  of  chlorine  it  con^ 
tains;  and  I  found  that  the  same  quantity  of  chlorine. 
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whether  dusolved  in  a  lai^  or  a  small  quantity  of  solu- 
tion of  muriatic  acid*  destroyed  the  colour  of  the  same 
quantity  of  the  blue  liquor. 

On  this  circumstance  it  was  easy  to  found  a  method 
of  determining  the  precise  quantity  of  chlorine  pro- 
duced in  solution  of  muriatic  acid,  from  a  given  quan- 
tity of  the  compound ;  namely,  by  comparing  the  power 
of  a  given  quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  containing  a  known 
quantity  of  chlorine,  to  destroy  tixe  colour  of  solutions 
of  indigo,  with  that  of  the  muriatic  acid,  in  which  the 
compound  had  produced  chlorine. 

Two  experiments  were  made.  In  the  first,  a  grain  of 
the  compound  was  exposed  on  a  laige  surface  beneath  a 
tube  inverted  in  about  six  cubic  inches  of  solution  of 
muriatic  acid,  and  the  chlorine  absorbed  by  agitation  as 
it  was  formed.  The  acid  so  treated  destroyed  the 
colour  of  seven  cubic  inches  of  a  diluted  sulphuric  so^ 
lution  of  indigo ;  and  it  was  found,  by  several  compa- 
rative trials,  tiiat  exactly  the  same  efiect  was  produced 
in  another  equal  portion  of  the  same  solution  of  indigo, 
by  2*2  cubic  inches  of  chlorine  dissolved  in  the  same 
quantity  of  muriatic  acid. 

In  the  second  experiment,  1*3  cubic  inches  of  chlorine 
were  evolved  in  the  gaseous  form,  the  thermometer 
being  at  58%  and  barometer  at  30*33,  and  suffered  to 
pass  into  the  atmosphere ;  and  by  the  test  of  the  solution 
of  indigo,  it  was  found  that  *75  of  a  cubic  inch  remained 
dissolved  in  the  acid. 

Now,  if  the  mean  of  these  two  experiments  be  taken^ 
it  appears  that  1*61  grains  of  chlorine  are  produced  in 
solution  of  muriatic  acid  by  the  action  of  a  grain  of  the 
compound ;  and  calculating  on  the  data  just  now  referred 
to,  the  compound  must  consist  of  91  of  chlorine  and  9 
of  azote  in  weight,  which  in  volume  will  be  nearly  119 
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to  30 ;  and  this  estimation  difiers  as  little  as  might  be 
expected  from  that  gained  by  the  action  of  mercury 
upon  the  compound. 

It  may  fairly  be  concluded,  that  M.  Gay  Lussac's 
principle  of  the  combination  of  gaseous  bodies,  in  de- 
finite volumes,  strictly  applies  to  this  compound,  and  that 
it  really  consists  of  four  volumes  of  chlorine  to  one  of 
azote ;  and  the  volumes  likewise  exactly  coincide  with 
the  laws  of  definite  proportions ;  and  the  detonating 
compound  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  one  pro- 
portion of  azote  26,  and  four  proportions  of  chlorine 
268. 

I  attempted  a  comparative  experiment  on  the  pro- 
portions in  the  compound,  by  estimating  the  quantity 
of  azote  produced  in  the  decomposition  of  ammonia  by 
it;  but  I  found  that  this  process  was  of  no  value  for  the 
purpose  of  analysis,  for  water  appeared  to  be  decom- 
posed at  the  same  time  with  the  anmionia,  and  nitric 
acid  formed ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  quanti^  of  azote 
evolved  was  much  less  than  it  would  have  been,  sup- 
posing the  ammonia  decomposed  by  the  mere  attraction 
of  chlorine  for  hydrogen* 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  new  compound  are 
interesting  for  several  reasons. 

They  show,  what  seemed  probable  from  other  facts, 
that  there  is  no  strict  law  of  analogy,  which  regulates 
the  combinations  of  the  same  substance  with  difierent 
substances.  As  three  of  hydrogen  combine  with  one  of 
azote,  and  one  of  hydrogen  with  one  of  chlorine,  I 
thought  it  probable  that  the  new  compound  would  con- 
tain three  of  chlorine  to  one  of  azote,  which  is  not  the 
case. 

This  compound  is  the  first  instance  known  of  one 
proportion  of  a  substance  uniting  to  four  proportions  of 
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another  sabstance,  without  some  intermediate  compound 
of  one  and  ooe^  one  and  two,  and  one  and  three ;  and  the 
&ct  should  render  us  cautious  in  adopting  hypothetical 
views  of  the  composition  of  bodies  from  die  rebtions  of 
the  quantities  in  which  they  combine*  Those  who  aigue 
that  there  must  be  one  proportion  of  oxygen  in  a^ote,  be- 
cause there  ought  to  be  six  proportions  in  nitric  add* 
instead  of  five,  which  ace  produced  from  it  by  analysiB, 
might  with  full  as  much  pcQ{vriety  contend^  that  then 
must  be  azote  in  dblorine  in  aome  simple  multiple  of 
that  existing  in  the  compound. 

It  may  be  useful  to  show,  Ihat  many  hypotheses  may 
be  framed  upon  the  same  principles ;  and  which,  con* 
sequ/Nitly,  must  be  equally  uncertain*  Views  of  this 
nature  may  be  important  in  directing  the  practical  che- 
mist in  his  reseaxches ;  but  the  philosopher  should  care- 
fidly  avoid  the  development  of  them  with  confidence, 
and  the  confounding  them  with  practical  results. 

The  compound  of  chlorine  and  asote  agrees  with  the 
compounds  of  the  same  substance  with  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, and  the  metals,  in  being  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity;  and  these  compounds  are  likewise  decom- 
posable by  heat,  though  they  require  that  of  Voltkic 
electricity. 

Sulphur  combines  only  in  one  proportion  with  chlo- 
rine; and  hence  the  action  of  mJphMrane^  or  Dr. 
Thomson^s  muriatic  liquor  upon  water,  like  that  of  the 
new  compound,  is  not  a  simple  phenomenon  of  double 
decomposition* 

It  seems  proper  to  designate  this  new  body  by  some 
name :  azctaxte*^  is  the.term  that  would  be  applied  to  it, 
according  to  my  ideas  of  its  analogy  to  the  other  bodies 
which  contain  dilorine;  but  I  am  not  desirous,  in  the 

*  [It  if  now  commonly  detignatod  ohUtide  of  aiota] 
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present  imperfect  and  fluctuating  state  of  chemical  no« 
menclature,  to  press  the  adoption  of  any  new  word^ 
particularly  as  applied  to  a  substance  not  discovered  by 
myself. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

HUMPHRY  DAVY. 
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XIV. 

SOME  EXPERIMENTS  AND  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SUB- 
STANCES PRODUCED  IN  DIFFERENT  CHEMICAL  PRO- 
CESSES ON  FLUOR  SPAR.* 


Ik  the  Bakerian  Lecture,  for  1808,  I  have  g^ven  an 
account  of  an  experiment  on  the  combustion  of  potas- 
sium in  silicated  fluoric  acid  gas,  in  which  the  gas  was 
absorbed,  and  a  fiiwn-coloured  substance  formed,  which 
effervesced  with  water,  and  left,  after  its  action  on  that 
fluid,  a  residuum  which  burnt  when  heated  in  oxygen, 
reproducing  silicated  fluoric  acid  gas ;  and  I  concluded 
from  the  phenomena,  that  the  acid  gas  was  decomposed 
in  the  process,  that  oxygen  was  probably  separated  from 
it  by  the  potassium,  and  that  the  combustible  substance 
was  a  compound  of  the  siliceous  and  fluoric  bases. 

The  experiment  of  burning  potassium  in  silicated 
fluoric  acid  gas  was  made  likewise  by  MM.  Gay  Lussac 
and  Thenard,  before  I  published  any  account  of  my 
researches  on  this  phenomenon.  It  was  indeed  one  of 
the  most  obvious  applications  of  potassium,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  many  others,  as  well  as  to  myself,  that  it  might 
be  made,  immediately  after  I  discovered  that  metaL 

MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  drew  the  same  con- 

*  [From  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1S13.    Read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  July  S^  1S13«] 
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elusions  as  I  did,  namely,  that  the  acid  gas  was  probably 
decomposed  during  the  action  of  potassium  on  silicated 
fluoric  acid;  but  their  general  views  differed  from  mine 
in  this  respect,  as  they  supposed,  that  no  part  of  the 
inflammable  matter  was  derived  from  silica,  and  they 
likewise  reasoned  on  the  phenomena  with  more  caution. 

At  the  time  that  my  conclusions  were  drawn,  I  was 
ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  the  muriatic  acid.  After 
I  had  tried  in  vain  to  decompose  oxymuriatic  gas,  and 
after  I  had  fouud  that  the  compounds  of  this  substance 
with  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  the  metab  combined 
with  ammonia  without  any  decomposition,  and  produced 
compounds  in  which  no  oxygen  could  be  discovered ;  I 
was  forcibly  struck  by  the  analogy  between  the  oxymu* 
riatic  and  the  fluoric  compounds,  and  led  to  doubt  of 
the  justness  of  my  ideas  respecting  the  nature  of  fluoric 
acid. 

I  tried  an  experiment  on  the  comparative  quantities 
of  fluate  of  lime,  formed  from  equal  volumes  of  silicated 
fluoric  acid  gas,  one  of  which  had  been  acted  upon  by 
potassium,  and  then  exposed  to  solution  of  ammonia, 
the  other  of  which  had  been  absorbed  by  solution  of 
ammonia^  and  I  found  the  proportion  of  calcareous 
fluate  nearly  one-third  larger  in  the  latter  case.  This 
result  at  first  seemed  &vourable  to  my  early  ideas,  that 
the  acid  contained  a  peculiar  inflammable  basis,  which 
was  separated  by  the  potassium,  and  existed  in  the 
combustible  substance  insoluble  in  water;  but  it  could 
not  be  considered  as  decisive  on  the  question,  for,  it 
occiured  to  me  as  possible,  that  this  substance  might  be 
silicum,  or  the  basis  of  silica  united  to  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  the  fluoric  principle,  than  that  existing  in 
silicated  fluoric  acid. 

During  the  period  that  I  was  engaged  in  these  iaves* 

VOL.  V.  T 
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tigatioDs^  I  received  two  letters  fiom  M.  Ampere,  of 
Paris,  containing  many  ingenious  and  original  aigu* 
ments  in  favour  of  the  analogy  between  tibe  munatic 
and  fluoric  compounds.  M.  Ampere  communicated  his 
views  to  me  in  the  most  liberal  manner;  they  weee 
formed  in  consequence  of  my  ideas  on  chlorine,  and 
supported  by  reasonings  drawn  fixun  the  ezperimentB  of 
MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  ThenanL 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  detail  of  the  investigations 
which  {NPomise  to  elucidate  die  nature  of  the  fluoric 
compounds,  it  will  be  right  to  describe  those  substances 
produced  from  fluor  spar,  which  have  been  the  principal 
objects  of  my  experiments,  and  to  mention  the  diflSe** 
rent  hypothetical  views  that  may  be  formed  req>ecting 
them. 

The  first  of  these  substances  is  the  silicated  ^fluoric 
acid  gas,  which  was  discovered  by  Scheele,  and  exa- 
mined in  its  pure  state  by  Priestley.  It  is  formed  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  fluor  spar,  powdered  glass,  and 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  very  heavy  elastic  fluid,  its  spe- 
cific gravity  being  nearly  forty-eight  times  as  great  as 
that  of  hydrogen.  It  produces,  according  to  my  bro- 
ther, Mr.  John  Davy,  a  quantity  of  silica  equal  to  iVi^ 
of  its  own  weight  by  its  action  upon  water,  and  a  quan- 
tity equal  to  -^^  of  its  weight  by  its  action  upon 
solution  of  ammonia.  It  condenses  twice  its  own  volume 
of  ammonia,  and  forms  a  solid  salt,  volatile  when  free 
from  water  without  decomposition.* 

Liquid  fluoric  acid,  the  second  of  these  substances^ 

*  [I  hare  found  that  this  gaB  comixes  directly  with  lime  in  the  same 
manner  as  with  ammonia  (one  proportion  of  the  aflieated  flnoric  acid 
with  one  of  the  oxide  of  caldnm),  and  that  the  union  is  attended  with 
ignition ;  and  farther,  that  it  likewise  combines  directly  with  magnesia, 
alumine,  and  all  the  oxides  of  the  common  metals,  of  which  trial 
made.    Vide  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,  toL  zvii«] 
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was  discovered  by  Scheele,  but  first  obtained  in  its  pure 
form  by  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard.  It  is  procured 
by  heating  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  pure  fluor 
spar,  in  retorts  of  silver  or  lead,  and  receiving  the  pro-^ 
duct  in  receiveifi  of  the  same  metals  artificially  cooled. 
It  is  a  very  active  substance,  and  must  be  examined 
with  great  caution."*^  According  to  my  experiments^ 
its  specific  gravity  is  1.0609.t  It  produces  a  high  de* 
gree  of  heat  when  mixed  with  water,  and  such  is  its 
degree  of  attraction  for  water,  that  it  becomes  denser  by 
combining  with  that  fluid.  By  adding  water,  in  very 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  to  pure  liquid  fluoric  acid,  I 
found  that  its  specific  gravity  gradually  increased  till  it 
became  1*25 :  it  is,  I  believe,  the  only  known  body  pos* 
sessed  of  this  property. 

The  third  substance  is  fluo-boric  acid  gas,  which  was 
discovered  by  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard.  It  is 
produced  by  intensely  heating,  in  an  iron  tube,  a  mix- 
ture of  dry  boracic  acid  and  fluor  spar,  or  by  gently 
heating  in  a  glass  retort  a  similar  mixture  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  Its  specific  gravity  is  rather  more  than 
thirty-two  times  as  great  as  that  of  hydrogen.  It  forms 
a  solid  salt,  volatile  without  decomposition,  by  con- 
densing its  own  volume  of  ammonia.;]:  The  ammoniacal 

*  [The  manner  in  which  it  excites  inflammation  and  ulceration  Ib 
very  remarkable,  and  apparently  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  its  imme- 
diate disorganizing  agency,  as  if  it  acted  on  U?iiig  textures  specifically 
as  a  poison.] 

t  Unless  it  is  distilled  through  tubes  and  into  vessels  of  pure  silver, 
its  specific  gravity  is  greater ;  it  readily  dissolves  tin,  and  slowly  dis- 
solves lead,  and  after  being  long  kept  in  vessels  of  pure  silver,  it  Is 
found  to  have  taken  up  a  small  portion  even  of  that  metal. 

t  [I  have  found  that  it  combines  with  ammonia  in  two  other  propor- 
tions :  that  one  volume  of  it  is  capable  of  condensing  one,  two  or  three 
volumes  of  the  volatile  alkali,  and  that  the  two  latter  compounds  are 
liquid.    Vide  PhIL  Trans,  far  1S12.] 
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salt  dissolved  in  water  and  distilled,  aflPords  boracic 
acid. 

The  most  important  phenomena  of  chemical  change, 
in  which  these  bodies  operate,  that  may  be  sapposed  to 
illustrate  their  nature,  is  their  agency  upon  potassium 
and  other  metals.  The  action  of  potassium  upon  sili- 
cated  fluoric  gas  has  been  already  referred  to.  MM. 
Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  by  heating  potassium  and 
sodium  in  fluo-boric  acid  gas,  obtained  fluate  of  potassa 
or  soda,  and  the  basis  of  the  boracic  acid ;  and  by  ex- 
posing potassium  to  liquid  fluoric  acid,  their  results 
were  hydrogen  and  acid  fluate  of  potassa. 

Three  hypotheses  may,  according  to  sound  analogies, 
be  formed  on  the  nature  of  the  fluoric  combinations.  In 
the  first,  which  is  that  generally  adopted,  the  silicated 
fluoric  acid  gas  is  supposed  to  be  a  compound  of  silica 
and  a  peculiar  acid,  itself  consisting  of  inflammable  mat- 
ter and  oxygen;  fluo-boiic  acid  gas,  a  compound  of 
boracic  acid  and  the  same  acid;  and  pure  liquid  fluoric 
acid  as  water  combined  with  the  acid. 

In  the  second  hypothesis,  that  which  I  have  aUuded 
to  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  and  that  adopted  by 
M.  Ampere,  the  silicated  fluoric  acid  is  conceived  to 
consist  of  a  peculiar  undecompounded  principle,  analo- 
gous to  chlorine  and  oxygen,  united  to  the  basis  of  silica, 
or  silicum;  the  fluo-boric  acid  of  the  same  principle 
united  to  boron;  and  the  pure  liquid  fluoric  acid  as  this 
principle  united  to  hydrogen. 

In  the  third  hypothesis,  which  probably  would  have 
been  formed  by  the  disciples  of  the  phlogistic  school  of 
chemistry,  had  they  been  acquainted  with  the  facts,  the 
liquid  fluoric  acid  is  considered  as  an  undecompounded 
body ;  and  the  metals  and  inflammable  bodies  as  com- 
pounds of  certain  unknown  bases  with  hydrogen :  sili* 
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cated  fluoric  acid  gas,  on  this  idea,  must  be  regarded  as 
a  compound  of  the  fluoric  acid  with  the  basis  of  silicum, 
and  fluo-boric  acid  gas.  as  a  compound  of  fluoric  acid 
and  the  basis  of  boron. 

Whoever  will  consider,  with  attention,  the  difierent 
facts  that  have  been  brought  forward  by  Scheele,  Gay 
Lussac  and  Thenard,  John  Davy,  and  myself,  will  find 
that  they  will  admit  of  explanation  on  either  of  these 
hypotheses ;  and,  as  in  all  the  cases  yet  brought  forward, 
of  the  most  simple  chemical  action  of  other  bodies  on 
the  fluoric  substances,  more  than  one  new  form  of  mat- 
ter is  produced,  no  explanation  of  the  phenomena  can 
at  present  be  given  without  involving  suppositions. 

It  is  not  easy  to  devise  simple  experiments  to  ascer- 
tain which  of  these  hypotheses  is  true,  yet,  in  admitting 
strict  analogical  reasoning,  it  is  easy  to  shew  which  is 
most  conformable  to  the  general  series  of  chemical  £u;ts. 

Those  acids  which  are  known  by  direct  experiments 
of  decomposition  by  heat,  to  consist  of  oxygen,  bases, 
and  water,  such  as  the  strongest  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acids  and  hydro-phosphorous  acid,  when  they  are  acted 
on  by  ammonia,  afford  moisture :  this  is  easily  proved, 
by  causing  them  to  absorb  ammoniacal  gas  in  glass  re- 
torts, and  gently  heating  the  mixture,  when  water  im- 
mediately appears.  On  this  view,  it  occurred  to  me,  if 
the  liquid  fluoric  acid  was  a  compound  of  water,  and 
inflammable  basis,  and  oxygen,  that  water  ought  to  be 
produced  when  it  was  made  to  combine  with  ammonia. 
It  was  not  possible  to  make  the  experiment  in  glass 
vessels,  as  the  acid  acts  with  great  violence  on  glass, 
producing  silicated  fluoric  acid  gas.  I  had  recourse, 
therefore,  to  an  apparatus  made  of  platina.  A  small 
tray  of  platina  was  filled  with  pure  liquid  fluoric  acid, 
and  introduced  into  a  tube  of  platina  connected  by 
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proper  stop-cocks  with  a  mercarial  gasometer,  filled 
ammonia ;  the  end  of  the  platina  tube  was  closed  by  a 
brass  stopper,  and  a  communication  made  between  the 
ammonia  and  the  fluoric  acid;  the  ammonia  was  gradu- 
aUj  absorbed,  producing  heat ;  and  white  fumes  some- 
times rose  into  the  gas-holder,  so  that  it  was  necessaiy 
firom  time  to  time  to  cut  off  the  communication;  am- 
moniacal  gas  was  supplied  tiU  no  more  absorption  took 
place.  When  the  tube  was  quite  cool,  the  stopper  was 
removed,  and  the  result  examined;  the  interior  con- 
tained a  white  crystalline  mass,  but  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  fluid.*  A  polished  brass  tube,  cooled  by 
means  of  ice,  was  held  over  the  aperture  of  the  platina 
tube,  and  it  was  gentiy  heated  till  the  salt  began  to  sub- 
lime, but  no  moisture  was  found  condensed  in  tbe  cold 
tube  of  brass. 

This  experiment  is  unfavourable  to  the  idea,  that  the 
liquid  fluoric  acid  contains  water;  and  the  following  re- 
sult is  likewise  unfavourable  to  the  idea  that  it  consists 
of  an  inflammable  basis  united  to  oxygen.  Solid  and 
perfectiy  dry  fluate  of  ammonia  was  introduced  into  a 
tray  of  platina,  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  potas- 
sium, and  the  tray  Was  heated  in  a  small  tube  of  glass 
connected  with  a  mercurial  apparatus.  A  violent  action 
took  place,  gas  was  disengaged  with  great  violence, 
which  remained  for  some  time  clouded;  the  application 
of  heat  was  continued  till  the  tube  was  red :  it  was  then 
suffered  to  cool,  and  the  results  examined.  Much  white 
matter,  which  proved  to  be  fluate  of  potassa,  had  been 

*  It  is  necessary  that  pore  liquid  fluoric  acid,  i.  e,  that  which  has  the 
lowest  specific  gravity,  be  used  for  this  experiment.  The  first  Ume  that 
I  made  it,  I  obtained  moisture,  owing  to  my  having  formed  the  hydro- 
fluoric acid  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  that  had  not  been  previously 
boiled,  and  which  must  have  contained  more  than  one  proportion  of  water. 
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carried  by  the  violence  of  the  action  out  of  the  tray  of 
platina  into  the  glass  tube ;  and  a  Uttle  potassium  had 
sublimed  in  the  tube.  The  tray  contained  a  consider^ 
able  portion  of  potassium,  and  a  saline  matter,  which 
had  all  the  characters  of  fluate  of  potassa.  The  gas  dis- 
engaged, consisted  of  ammonia  and  hydrogen,  to  each 
other  in  yolume  nearly  as  two  to  one ;  but  the  experi- 
ment cannot  be  considered  as  decisive  on  this  point,  as 
no  particular  precautions  had  been  taken  to  dry  the 
mercury. 

Now,  if  there  had  existed  oxygen  combined  with  an 
inflammable  basis  in  the  fluate  of  ammonia,  it  might 
have  been  expected  to  have  been  separated,  or  at  least 
to  have  formed  a  new  combination  during  the  action  of 
potassium  upon  the  fluate  of  ammonia,  which  is  the 
case  with  such  ammoniacal  salts  as  contain  acids  in 
which  oxygen  is  an  element.  Thus  nitrate  of  ammonia 
acted  on  by  potassium,  as  I  have  found,  affords  azote 
and  ammonia;  and  sulphur  is  partly  disengaged,  and 
pardy  newly  combined  during  the  agency  of  potassium 
in  excess  upon  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

The  action  of  potassium  upon  fluate  of  ammonia  is 
precisely  similar  to  its  action  upon  muriate  of  ammonia, 
in  which  as  I  have  found,  by  numerous  experiments, 
ammonia  and  hydrogen  to  each  other  in  volume  as  two 
to  one  are  disengaged,  and  muriate  of  potassa  {pot€usan€) 
formed. 

All  the  hydrates,  that  is,  all  the  substances  which 
contain  definite  proportions  of  water,  united  to  acids, 
alkalies,  or  oxides,  which  are  fluid,  or  capable  of  being 
rendered  fluid  by  heat,  when  exposed  to  the  chemical 
agency  of  Voltaic  electricity,  undergo  decomposition, 
and  their  inflammable  principles,  either  pure  or  com- 
bined with  a  smaller  proportion  of  oxygen,  are  disen- 
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gaged  at  the  negative  snr&ce  in  the  circuit,  and  their 
oxygen  at  the  positive  surfiice.  Thus  solphuric  acid 
affords  sulphur  and  hydrogen  at  the  negative  sur&ce, 
and  the  hydrophosphorous  acid,  phospfauretted  hydrc^n 
and  phosphorus,  and  nitric  acid  nitrous  gas ;  and  all 
these  bodies  yield  oxygen  at  the  positive  surface. 

I  undertook  the  experiment  of  electrizing  pure  liquid 
fluoric  acid,  with  considerable  interest,  as  it  seemed  to 
offer  the  most  probable  method  of  ascertaining  its  real 
nature ;  but  considerable  diflSculties  occurred  in  execut* 
ing  the  process.  The  liquid  fluoric  acid  immediately 
destroys  glass,  and  all  animal  and  vegetable  substances ; 
it  acts  on  all  bodies  containing  metallic  oxides ;  and  I 
know  of  no  substances  which  are  not  rapidly  dissolved 
or  decomposed  by  it,  except  metals,  charcoal,  phospho- 
rus, sulphur,  and  certain  combinations  of  chlorine. 

I  attempted  to  make  tubes  of  solpbnr,  of  muriates  of 
lead  and  of  copper  containing  metallic  wires,  by  whidk 
it  might  be  electrized,  but  without  success.  I  succeeded^ 
however,  in  boring  a  piece  of  horn-silver  in  such  a 
manner,  that  I  was  able  to  cement  a  platina  wire  inta 
it,  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp,  and  by  inverting  this  in  a 
tray  of  platina  filled  with  liquid  fluoric  acid,  I  contrived 
to  submit  the  fluid  to  the  agency  of  electricity  in  such 
a  manner,  that  in  successive  experiments  it  was  possible 
to  collect  any  elastic  fluid  that  might  be  produced* 
Operating  in  this  way,  with  a  very  weak  Voltaic  power, 
and  keeping  the  apparatus  cool  by  a  freezing  mixture, 
I  ascertained  that  the  platina  wire  at  the  positive  pole 
rapidly  corroded,  and  became  covered  with  a  chocolate 
powder ;  gaseous  matter  separated  at  the  negative  pole, 
which  I  could  never  obtain  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
analyze  widi  accuracy ;  but  it  inflamed  like  hydrogen* 
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No  Other  inflammable  matter  was  produced  when  the 
acid  was  pure. 

In  a  case  in  which  the  acid  had  been  condensed  in  a 
tube  of  lead^  joined  by  a  solder  contaming  tin,  a  large 
quantity  of  powder  separated  at  the  negative  surface  of 
a  dark  colour,  and  which  appeared  to  be  tin  mixed  with 
a  subfluate ;  the  powder  burnt  when  heated  in  the  air, 
and  gave  fluoric  fiimes  when  treated  by  potassa  and  sul* 
phuric  acid 

I  attempted  to  electrize  the  liquid  fluoric  acid,  by 
making  plumbago  the  positive  surface;  but  the  plum- 
bago was  quickly  destroyed,  a  subfluate  of  iron  was 
deposited  on  the  negative  surface,  and  the  liquid  became 
turbid  and  black.  When  a  point  of  charcoal  attached 
to  a  wire  of  platina  was  made  positive,  the  efiects  were 
similar  to  those  produced  by  a  platina  wire  alone,  for 
the  acid  speedily  penetrated  through  the  pores  of 
charcoal,  and  the  platina,  in  consequence,  became  a 
point  of  contact  with  the  fluid.  • 

I  applied  the  power  of  the  great  Voltaic  batteries  of 
the  Royal  Institution  to  the  liquid  fluoric  acid,  so  as  to 
take  sparks  in  it.  In  this  case,  gas  appeared  to  be  pro* 
duccd  from  both  the  negative  and  the  positive  sur&ces ; 
but  it  was  probably  only  the  undecompounded  acid  ren« 
dered  gaseous,  which  was  evolved  at  the  positive  surface, 
for  during  the  operation  the  fluid  became  very  hot,  and 
speedily  diminished.  The  manner  in  which  the  sur* 
rounding  atmosphere  became  filled  with  the  fumes  of 
the  fluoric  acid,  rendered  it,  indeed,  very  difficult  to 
examine  the  results  of  any  of  these  experiments ;  the 
dangerous  action  of  these  fumes  have  been  described 
by  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  and  I  sufiered  con- 
siderable inconvenience  from  their  efiects  during  this 
investigation.     By  mere  exposure  to  them  in  their  un- 

T  5 
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condensed  state,  my  fingers  became  soie  beneath  the 
nails,  and  they  produced  a  most  painful  sensation,  which 
lasted  for  some  hours,  when  they  came  in  contact  with 
the  eyes. 

The  phenomena  of  the  Voltaic  electrization  of  flaoiic 
acid,  present  no  evidences  in  favour  of  its  containing  a 
peculiar  combustible  substance  and  oxygen;  and  the 
most  simple  mode  of  explaining  them,  is  by  supponng 
the  fluoric  acid,  like  muriatic  acid,  composed  of  hy- 
drogen, and  a  substance,  as  yet  unknown,  in  a  separate 
form  possessed,  like  oxygen  and  chlorine,  of  the  negative 
electrical  energy,  and  hence  determined  to  the  positive 
surfisKse,  and  strongly  attracted  by  metaUic  substances. 

This  view  is  much  more  conformable  to  the  general 
order  of  chemical  and  electrical  facts  than  the  third 
hypothesis,  just  now  mentioned. 

It  is  indeed  possible  to  conceive,  if  the  metals  be  re- 
garded as  compounds  of  hydrogen,  that  the  hydrogen 
may  be  produced  from  the  metal  positively  electrified  at 
the  time  that  the  acid  combines  with  its  supposed  basis, 
and  that  this  hydrogen  may  be  transferred  to  the  ne- 
gative surface ;  but  this  supposition  involves  a  multitude 
of  others;  and  the  results  of  the  electrization  of  fluoric 
acid  are  analogous  to  most  of  the  results  of  the  electri- 
zation of  water  and  muriatic  acid,  both  of  which  are 
shown  by  analysis  and  synthesis  to  be  compounds  of 
hydrogen ;  and  in  the  electrical  decomposition  of  these 
bodies,  their  characteristic  element  is  generally  com- 
bined with  the  positive  metallic  surface. 

In  the  Bakerian  Lecture  for  1810,  I  have  given  an 
account  of  the  action  of  potassium  upon  pure  silica. 
In  this  process,  the  potassium  acquires  oxygen,  and  a 
combustible  substance,  which  consists  either  of  the  basis 
of  silica,  or  the  basis  of  silica  combined  vrith  potassium 
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appeaia  In  supposing  the  silicated  fluoric  add  gas  to 
be  composed  of  tliis  basis  and  the  fluoric  principle,  it  is 
easy  to  explain  the  action  of  potassium  upon  it,  and  the 
complicated  phenomena,  occasioned  by  the  agency  of 
water,  and  acids,  and  oxygen,  on  the  results  of  this 
action.  The  potassium  must  be  conceived  to  attract  a 
part  of  the  fluoric  principle  fix>m  the  siliceous  basis,  or 
to  form  a  triple  compound,  from  which  silicated  fluoric 
acid  gas  is  capable  of  being  reproduced,  in  consequence 
of  the  combination  of  a  part  of  the  potassium  and  sili- 
ceous basis  with  oxygen ;  and  on  this  idea  the  cause  of 
the  apparent  loss  of  the  fluoric  principle,  in  the  ex* 
periments  on  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  product  of 
the  combustion  of  potassium  in  silicated  fluoric  acid  gas, 
becomes  obvious. 

Assuming  then  from  the  analogy  with  chlorine,  that 
the  different  fluoric  compounds  consist  of  inflammable 
bodies  united  to  a  peculiar  principle,  it  foUows  that  all 
attempts  to  decompose  the  fluoric  acids,  by  combustible 
substances,  can  lead  to  no  other  result,  than  that  of  oc- 
casioning new  combinations  of  the  fluoric  principle; 
and  the  only  methods  which  seemed  plausible  for  ob- 
taining this  principle  pure,  after  that  by  electrical  de- 
composition had  fisiiled,  were  by  the  action  of  oxygen  or 
dilorine  on  certain  of  its  compounds.  Chlorine  is,  in 
certain  instances,  detached  from  hydrogen  by  oxygen  ;• 
and  oxygen,  in  a  number  of  cases,  is  detached  from 
metals  by  chlorine;  I  thought  it  therefore  probable, 
that  the  fluoric  principle  might,  in  some  process,  be, 
separated  from  bases  by  either  chlorine  or  oxygen. 

In  selecting  compounds  for  experiments  of  this  kind, 
I  was  guided  by  the  relative  attractions  of  the  fluoric 
and  muriatic  acids,  of  chlorine  and  oxygen.  Horn- 
silver  and  calomel,  and  muriate  of  potassa  are  not  de- 
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composed  by  fluoric  acid,  but  fluate  of  silver,  of  mer* 
cury,  and  of  potassa  are  easily  decomposed  by  muriatic 
acid;  I  therefore  conceivedj  that  the  fluoric  principle 
would  most  likely  be  expelled  firom  the  dry  fluates  of 
silver,  mercury,  and  potassa  by  chlorine. 

I  made  some  pure  fluates  of  silver  and  mercury,  by 
dissolving  the  oxides  of  these  metals  in  fluoric  acid,  and 
I  heated  them  in  small  trays  of  platina ;  much  fluoric 
acid  was  driven  off  in  this  process,  which  I  continued 
in  the  case  of  the  fluate  of  mercury  till  the  salt  began 
to  sublime,  and  in  that  of  the  fluate  of  silver  till  it  was 
red  hot 

The  dry  salts  were  introduced  in  small  quantities 
into  glass  retorts,  which  were  exhausted  and  then  filled 
with  pure  chlorine :  the  part  of  the  retort  in  contact 
with  the  salt  was  heated  gradually  till  it  became  red. 
There  was  soon  a  strong  action,  the  fluate  of  mercury 
was  rapidly  converted  into  corrosive  sublimate,  and  the 
fluate  of  silver  more  slowly  became  horn-silver.  In 
both  experiments  there  was  a  violent  action  upon  the 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  retort.  On  examining  the 
results,  it  was  found  that  in  both  instances  there  had 
been  a  considerable  absorption  of  chlorine,  and  a  pro* 
duction  of  silicated  fluoric  acid  gas,  and  oxygen  gas. 

I  tried  similar  experiments,  with  similar  results,  upon 
dry  fluates  of  potassa  and  soda.  By  the  action  of  a  red 
heat,  they  were  slowly  converted  into  muriates  with  the 
absorption  of  chlorine,  and  the  production  of  oxygen, 
and  silicated  fluoric  acid  gas,  the  retort  being  corroded 
even  to  its  neck. 

The  obvious  explanation  of  these  phenomena  is,  that 
a  particular  principle,  the  acidifying  matter  of  the  fluoric 
acid,  combined  with  the  metals,  is  expelled  fix>m  them 
by  the  stronger  attraction  of  the  chlorine,  and  that  this 
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principle  coming  in  contact  with  glass  decomposes  it  by 
its  attraction  for  the  silicum  and  sodium,  and  separates 
them  fix>m  the  oxygen  with  which  they  were  combined* 

I  made  various  attempts  to  procure  the  fluoric  prin-* 
ciple  in  a  pure  form.  I  heated  the  fluates  of  potassa 
and  soda  in  trays  of  platina,  in  a  tube  of  platina  con- 
nected  with  a  vessel  filled  with  chlorine.  In  this  case 
the  fluates  were  converted  into  muriates,  with  a  consi- 
derable increase  of  the  weight  of  the  tray;  and  the 
platina  was  violently  acted  upon,  and  covered  with  a 
reddish  brown  powder;  and  in  the  instance  in  which 
fluate  of  potassa  was  used,  a  compound  of  fluate  of 
platina  and  muriate  of  potassa  was  formed. 

There  was  a  considerable  absorption  of  chlorine ;  but 
no  new  gaseous  matter  could  be  discovered  in  the  gas 
in  the  tube. 

I  tried  to  obtain  the  fluoric  principle  pure,  by  decom* 
posing  the  fluates  m  a  tube  of  silver,  but  with  no  better 
success ;  the  silver  was  acted  upon  both  by  the  chlorine 
and  the  fluoric  principle,  and  rapidly  dissolved  I  used 
glass  tubes  coated  with  resin  of  copper  {cuprane)  and 
homH9ilver  {argmt(me)y  on  which  I  concluded  that  the 
fluoric  principle  would  have  no  action  from  the  decom* 
position  of  fluate  of  silver  by  chlorine ;  but  at  the  de« 
gree  of  heat  required  to  decompose  the  fluoric  salts,  the 
muriates  were  always  fused,  the  glass  violently  acted 
upon,  and  silicated  fluoric  acid  gas  formed. 

In  one  instance,  in  which  fluate  of  potassa  had  been 
heated  in  a  platina  tray  and  tube,  in  which  muriate  of 
potassa  had  been  fused,  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
the  interior,  as  much  as  possible,  firom  the  action  of  the 
fluoric  principle,  the  gas,  when  disengaged  into  the  at- 
mosphere, had  a  peculiar  smell,  difierent  from  that  of 
chlorine,  (which  certainly  formed  the  greatest  propor* 
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tioa  of  the  elastic  matter,)  and  more  disagreeable ;  and 
dense  white  iumes  were  produced  by  its  action  upon 
the  air.  A  portion  of  this  gas  thrown  into  a  glass  re* 
ceiyer,  over  mercury,  acted  upon  the  glass,  and  silicated 
fluoric  acid  gas  was  generated.  On  examining  the  platina 
tray,  howerer,  it  was  found  corroded,  and  the  reddish 
brown  powder  formed. 

In  the  course  of  these  invest^tions,  I  made  seyeral 
attempts  to  detach  hydrogen  from  the  liquid  fluoric 
acid,  by  the  agency  of  oxygen  and  chlorine.  It  was 
not  decomposed  when  passed  through  a  platioa  tube 
heated  red  with  chlorine,  nor  by  being  distilled  from 
salts  containing  abundance  of  oxygen,  or  those  contain- 
ing abundance  of  chlorine. 

I  distilled  the  fluates  of  lead  and  mercury  with  phoa* 
phorus  and  sulphur,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  com- 
pounds of  the  fluoric  principle  with  phosphorus  and 
sulphur.  In  all  experiments  of  this  kind,  a  decomposi- 
tion took  place,  and  the  glass  tubes  employed  were 
violently  acted  upon,  and  sulphurets  and  phosphurets 
were  formed.  When  I  used  tubes  lined  with  sulphur 
the  decomposition  was  less  perfect ;  but  minute  quan* 
titles  of  limpid  fluid  condensed  in  a  part  of  the  tube 
cooled  by  ice,  both  in  the  cases  when  sulphur  and  whea 
phosphorus  were  used ;  it  had  the  appearance  of  hydro* 
fluoric  acid,  and  speedily  dissipated  itself  in  white  fumes. 
Whether  they  were  that  substance  which  had  obtained 
its  hydrogen  from  these  inflammable  bodies,  or  com- 
pounds of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  with  the  fluoric 
principle,  I  have  not  ascertained,  but  the  first  opinion 
seems  most  probable. 

When  I  heated  fluate  of  lead  and  finely  powdered 
charcoal  strongly  in  the  air,  the  lead  became  revivedy 
and  white  fimies  were  produced.     I  thought  it  probable. 
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that  in  this  case  a  compound  of  fluorine  and  charcoal 
was  formed,  but  on  trying  the  experiment  in  a  close 
vessel  of  platina,  no  change  took  place ;  and  it  evidently 
depended  upon  the  presence  of  hydrogen  in  the  vapour 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  in  the  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp,  by 
which  the  experiment  was  made,  and  I  found  muriate 
of  silver  decomposed,  and  silver  produced  under  the 
same  circumstances. 

From  the  general  tenoUr  of  the  results  that  I  have 
stated,  it  appears  reasonable  to  conclude  that  there 
exists  in  the  fluoric  compounds  a  peculiar  substance, 
possessed  of  strong  attractions  for  metallic  bodies  and 
hydn^en,  and  which  combined  with  certain  inflammable 
bodies  forms  peculiar  acids,  and  which,  in  consequence 
of  its  strong  affinities  and  high  decompoising  agencies, 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to.  examine  in  a  pure  form,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  circumlocution,  it  may  be  deno- 
minated fltLorinsy  a  name  suggested  to  me  by  M.  Am- 
pere. 

From  experiments  that  I  have  made  on  the  composi- 
tion of  the  fluoric  combinations,  and  which  I  shall  soon 
have  the  honour  of  communicating  to  the  Society,  it 
appears  that  the  number  representing  the  definite  pro- 
portion in  which  fluorine  combines,  is  less  than  half  the 
number  representing  that  in  which  chlorine  combines ; 
and  hydrates  in  becoming  fluates  lose  weight,  so  that  on 
the  generally  received  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  peculiar 
acid  in  the  fluates,  and  of  their  being  compounds  of 
oxides,  with  an  acid  containing  oxygen,  that  acid,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  definite  proportions,  must  contain 
more  oxygen  in  proportion  to  its  quantity  of  inflam- 
mable matter  than  water,  which  is  highly  improbable, 
and  contrary  to  all  analogies. 

Dr.  WoUaston  has  found,  that  the  fluoric  combina- 
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tions  have  very  lov9  powers  of  refracting  light,  and  paJ^ 
ticularly  the  pure  fluoric  acid;  so  that  the  refractizig 
powers  of  fluorine  will  probably  be  found  lower  than 
those  of  any  other  substance,  and  it  appears  to  possess 
higher  acidifying  and  saturating  powers  than  either 
oxygen  or  chlorine. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  in  following  the  above  theoiy, 
that  all  the  ideas  current  in  chemical  authors  respecting 
the  fluoric  combinations,  must  be  changed.  Fluor  spar, 
and  other  analogous  substances,  for  instance,  must  be 
regarded  as  binary  compounds  of  metals  and  fluorine. 

Many  objects  of  inquiry  arise,  likewise,  from  these 
new  views :  the  topaz  contains  the  fluoric  principle,  but 
new  experiments  are  required  to  shew  whether  that  gem 
is  a  true  silicated  fluate  of  alumina,  or  a  compound  of 
the  inflammable  bases  of  alumina  and  silica  with  fluorine. 

I  have  ascertained  that  the  chrysolite  yields  no  sili- 
cated fluoric  gas,  when  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid,  but 
merely  pure  fluoric  acid ;  but  I  have  not  continued  the 
research  so  far,  as  to  determine  whether  it  contains 
fluorine  united  to  inflammable  matter  only,  or  fluorine 
and  oxygen. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  SOME  NEW  EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE 
FLUORIC  COMPOUNDS ;  WITH  SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
OTHER  OBJECTS  OF  CHEMICAL  INQUIET.* 

In  this  paper  I  shall  oflPer  to  the  society  a  continuation 
of  those  researches,  the  details  of  which  have  been 
already  honoured  with  a  place  in  their  Transactions ; 
and  I  trusty  that  the  experiments  and  observations 
which  I  have  to  communicate,  will  be  found  to  eluci- 
date  some  important  but  obscure  parts  of  chemical 
philosophy. 

In  the  last  paper^  which  I  had  the  honour  of  present- 
ing to  this  body,  I  have  given  an  account  of  a  number 
of  experiments  made  with  a  view  of  decomposing  the 
fluoric  acid:  the  most  probable  inference,  from  my 
results,  was  that  the  pure  liquid  fluoric  acid  consists  of 
hydrogen  united  to  a  substance,  which,  from  its  strong 
powers  of  combination,  has  not  as  yet  been  procured  in 
a  separate  form,  but  which  is  detached  from  hydrogen 
by  metals,  and  which,  in  union  with  the  basis  of  the 
boracic  acid  and  silica,  forms  the  fluo-boric  and  silicated 
fluoric  gases. 

All  the  new  experiments,  that  I  have  made  on  the 
fluoric  compounds,  tend  to  confirm  this  idea ;  and  the 
various  attempts    that    I  have  made,  since  the  last 

*  [From  the  Philofiophical  Transactions  for  1S14 ;  Read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  February  18, 1814.] 
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session,  to  decompose  the  principle  in  the  fluoric  acid 
separated  at  the  negative  surface  in  Voltaic  combinar 
tions,  have  been  unsuccessfol. 

I  have  found  that  fluate  of  lead,  the  substance  formed 
by  the  action  of  a  soluble  salt  of  lead  on  fluate  of  potassa 
or  fluate  of  ammonia,  is  immediately  decomposed, 
when  moist,  by  ammoniacal  gas,  and  a  white  powder 
separates  firom  it,  which  must  contain  oxygen,  as  it 
gives  carbonic  acid  by  being  ignited  with  charcoal ;  but 
dry  fluate  of  lead  may  be  fused  in  ammonia  without  un- 
dergoing the  slightest  alteration,  and  the  presence  of 
water,  whidi  may  flimish  oxygen  to  the  lead  and 
hydrogen  to  the  fluoric  principle,  seems  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  production  of  oxidated  bodies  from 
tlie  fluoric  combinations. 

I  obtained  analogous  results  by  acting  on  olicaled 
fluate  of  ammonia  and  fluo-borate  of  ammonia  by  chlo- 
rine ;  when  the  salts  were  moist,  or  when  the  gas  was  not 
finee  from  vapour,  silica  and  boracic  acid  were  formed  in 
small  quantities,  but  when  water  was  carefully  ex- 
cluded, these  bodies  did  not  appear;  and  the  results 
were  muriate  of  ammonia  and  sUicated  fluoric  gas,  or 
fluo-boric  gas  and  azote. 

I  ignited  two  points  of  charcoal  intensely  in  fluo-boric 
and  silicated  fluoric  acid  gases,  pure,  and  nuxed  with 
oxygen;  but  no  change,  indicating  a  decomposition,  took 
place ;  the  only  new  product  was  a  little  inflammable 
gas,  which  was  probably  disengaged  firom  the  charcoal. 

I  passed  pure  liquid  fluoric  acid  over  charcoal  ignited 
to  whiteness,  in  a  platinum  tube;  no  carbonic  acid  was 
fomed,  and  a  veiy  minate  quantity  of  gas  only  was 
produced,  which  proved  to  be  hydrogen. 

I  mentioned  in  my  last  communication  to  the  society, 
that  I  made  several  experiments  on  the  composition  of 
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the  fluates ;  since  that  time  I  have  repeated  some  of  the 
processes,  and  I  shall  detail  such  of  the  results  as  appear 
to  be  most  correct  In  experiments  on  the  fluates,  it  is 
▼eiy  difficult  to  exclude  sources  of  inaccuracy ;  glass 
vessels  cannot  be  used,  and  even  silver  and  platinum 
vessels  are  slightly  acted  upon  by  the  pure  fluoric  com- 
binations soluble  in  water. 

Fluor  spar  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  increases 
more  than  three-fourths  of  its  original  weight;  but  to 
produce  this  result  several  successive  distillations  of  it 
with  firesh  portions  of  acid  are  necessary,  and  the  spar 
must  be  in  very  fine  powder,  and  the  result  must  be 
powdered  after  every  operation. 

In  an  experiment  made  in  a  crucible  of  platinum,  in 
which  very  pure  white  Derbyshire  spar  was  used,  and 
sulphuric  acid  distilled  in  glass  vessels,  and  in  which  the 
product  was  heated  to  whiteness  in  every  operation, 
100  grains  became  in  the  first  operation  159*4  grains, 
which  gained 


in  the  third     • 

4-2 

in  the  fourth 

1-9 

in  the  fifth 

1-6 

in  the  sixth     . 

0-9 

in  the  seventh 

0"3 

in  the  eighth 

•0 

Total  increase  . 

75-2 

If  this  result  be  calculated  upon,  supposing  the 
number  representing  calcium  to  be  40,  as  I  have  given 
it  in  my  Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy,  the  number 
representing  fluorine  will  be  34*2,  and  fluor  spar  must 
be  supposed  to  be  composed  of  40  calcium,  and  34*2 
fluorine. 

22  grains  of  fused  subcarbonate  of  potassa  decom- 
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posed  by  diluted  liquid  fluoric  acid^  in  aa  experiment 
made  with  great  care^  was  found  to  afford  18*15  grains 
of  dry  fluate  of  potassa;  and  by  a  very  careful  analysis, 
it  was  found  that  this  subcarbonate  contained  31  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid;  now,  if  the  remainder  of  the 
salt  be  supposed  to  be  pure  potassa,  and  the  calculations 
be  made  on  this  idea,  it  will  appear  that  fluate  of  potassa 
must  consist  of  125*9  of  potassium  and  54*74  of  fluorine, 
and  the  number  representing  fluorine  must  be  regarded 
as  32*6. 

The  18*15  grains  of  fluate  of  potassa  decomposed  by 
sulphuric  acid  afforded  38*5  of  acid  sulphate  of  potaslu 
Supposing  acid  sulphate  of  potassa  to  consist  of  two 
proportions  of  sulphuric  acid  150,  and  one  of  potassa 
90,  they  ought  to  have  given  40  grains,  and  this  loss  is 
no  more  than  might  be  expected  in  the  process  of 
decomposition  and  evaporation. 

In  some  experiments  that  I  made  on  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  hydrates  of  potassa  and  soda,  when  decom- 
posed by  fluoric  acid,  the  results  indicated  a  number 
for  fluorine  a  little  lower.  Thus  20  grains  of  hydrate 
of  potassa  were  converted  into  19*8  grains  of  fluate  of 
potassa,  and  20  grains  of  hydrate  of  soda  into  1 9  '6  of  fluate 
of  soda;  but  I  do  not  place  so  much  confidence  in  these 
results,  as  there  always  was  great  heat  produced  during 
the  action  of  the  acid  upon  tJie  hydrates ;  and  probably 
a  minute  quantity  of  the  hydrates  might  have  been  dis^ 
sipated  at  the  beginning  of  the  process. 

It  appears  reasonable  to  conclude,  as  I  have  stated  in 
my  last  paper,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transac* 
tions,  that  the  number  representing  fluorine  is  less  than 
half  of  that  representing  chlorine,  about  33. 

I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  composition  of  fluate 
of  ammonia,  by  adding  together  hydro-fluoric  acid  and 
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solution  of  ammonia  of  known  composition,  and  I  found 
in  this  way,  that  100  parts  of  solution  of  ammonia  of 
specific  gravity  9162  required  for  its  saturation  52  grains 
of  diluted  fluoric  acid  of  such  a  strength,  that  an  equal 
portion  produced  exactly  32  grains  of  fluate  of  potassa. 
According  to  this  experiment  fluate  of  ammonia  must 
consist  of  9*7  of  fluorine  to  22  of  ammonia  ;'i^  and,  if  it 
be  conceived  that  liquid  fluoric  acid  consists  of  two 
proportions  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  fluorine,  the  true 
composition  of  fluate  of  ammonia  will  be  one  proportion 
of  fluoric  acid  35,  and  two  proportions  of  ammonia  64*t 

The  volatility  of  fluate  of  ammonia  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  ascertain  by  evaporation  the  real  quantity  of 
solid  salt  formed,  though  the  heat  was  never  raised  so 
high  as  that  of  boiling  water,  yet  only  12*7  grains  of 
solid  fluate  of  ammonia  could  be  procured. 

Two  hundred  cubical  inches  of  ammonia,  which  weigh 
36  grains,  condense  one  hundred  cubical  inches  of  sili- 
cated  fluoric  gas,  weighing,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, 1 10*7,  and  if  it  be  supposed  that  silicated  fluate 
of  ammonia  contains  one  proportion  of  silicated  fluoric 
acid  and  one  of  ammonia,  then  the  number  representing 
silicated  fluoric  gas  will  be  98*4,  and  it  may  be  con- 
ceived to  consist  of  two  proportions  of  fluorine  66,  and 
one  of  the  siliceous  basis  32*4. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  John  Davy,  100 
parts  of  silicated  fluoric  acid  aflbrd  61*4  of  silica  when 
decomposed  by  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia,  hence 
silica  may  be  conceived  to  consist  of  32*4  of  basis  and 
29  of  oxygen,  and  this  is  very  near  two  proportions  of 
oxygen* 

*  See  Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy,  p.  198. 

t  That  is,  if  ammonia  be  regarded  as  composed  of  one  proportion  of 
azote  26,  and  six  of  hydrogen. 
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I  decomposed  20  grains  of  silicated  flnate  of  ammonia 
by  solution  of  ammonia,  and  I  obtained  9*2  grains  of 
silica.  This  result  offers  proportions  very  little  different 
from  those  gained  in  the  preceding  calculations. 

I  have  made  some  direct  experiments  with  the  hopes 
of  determining  the  proportions  of  oxygen  in  silica,  but 
they  have  been  unsuccessfiil ;  I  have  ascertained,  how- 
ever, that  it  requires  more  than  three  parts  of  potassium 
to  decompose  one  part  of  silica,  which  shews  that  this 
substance  cannot  contain  much  less  than  half  its  weight 
of  oxygen. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  separate  the  siliceous  basis  in 
a  pure  form,  with  the  view  of  making  synthetical  expe- 
riments on  its  nature  by  combustion  in  oxygen,  and  my 
results,  though  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  yet  seem 
worthy  of  notice,  and  may  lead  to  more  successftil  at^ 
tempts. 

I  decomposed  silica  by  passing  potassium  in  excess 
through  it,  in  a  heated  tube  of  platinum :  the  result 
consisted  chiefly  of  alkali  containing  a  dark  coloured 
powder,  the  basis  of  silica  difiused  through  it  I  fiised 
the  whole  mass  vdth  sulphur,  which,  in  combining  with 
the  dry  alkali,  produced  ignition.  I  attempted  to  de* 
tach  the  sulphuret  of  potassa  by  water :  in  this  case  the 
dark  particles  separated,  but  during  their  separation  and 
after,  they  acted  upon  the  water  of  the  solution  producing 
gas,  and  in  attempting  to  collect  them  by  the  filter,  I 
failed  to  procure  sufficient  for  examination,  for  they 
were  principally  converted  into  silica. 

I  heated  the  substance  procured  in  another  experi- 
ment of  this  kind  with  hydrate  of  potassa ;  in  this  case 
there  was  a  copious  effervescence,  and  silica  appeared 
to  be  reproduced  and  dissolved  by  the  alkali. 

I  heated  a  portion  of  a  similar  result  in  strong  lixi- 
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vium  of  potassa ;  the  solution  gained  a  tint  of  olive,  but 
there  was  scarcely  any  effervescence ;  fix>m  this  it  seems 
probable,  that  the  infUunmable  basis  of  silkay  like  boron^ 
is  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions  without  decomposing 
them. 

Indeed  this  body,  in  its  general  characters,  appears 
very  analogous  to  boron.  It  appears  to  be  neither  vola^ 
tile  nor  fusible;  its  oxide  exerts,  like  boracic  acid,  a 
neutralizing  power  on  the  alkftlies,  though  of  a  feebler 
kind,  and  forms,  like  boradc  acid,  vitreous  bodies  with 
the  alkaline  earths,  and,  like  boron,  the  siliceous  basis 
in  combination  with  fluorine  constitutes  a  powerful  acid.* 

In  my  first  views  of  the  nature  of  the  boracic  and 
siliceous  bases,  I  thought  it  probable  that  they  would 
both  appear  as  metals,  if  they  could  be  entirely  fineed 
fix>m  oxygen:  but  it  now  seems  more  probable,  that 
they  form  a  class  by  themselves,  offering  a  kind  of  link 
in  the  chain  of  natural  bodies,  when  arranged  according 
to  their  analogies,  between  charcoal,  and  sulphur  and 
phosphorus. 

It  seems  worthy  of  an  experimental  inquiry,  whether 
the  siliceous  basis  may  not  be  obtained  pure  by  heating 
the  result  procured  firom  silica  by  potassium  with  pure 
sulphuric  acid,  which  might  possibly  detach  the  potassa 
to  form  acid  sulphate  of  potassa,  without  being  decom- 
posed by  the  inflammable  basis. 

I  have  made  many  new  experiments  with  the  hope  of 
decomposing  chlorine,  but  they  have   been  all  una- 

*  [This  view  has  been  confirmed  by  the  later  researches  of  Berzelius. 
In  the  purest  state  in  which  he  obtained  the  basis  of  sili<;a,  he  found  it 
in  many  of  its  properties  analogous  to  boron,  of  a  brown  colour,  with* 
out  metallic  lustre,  and  a  non-conductor  of  electricity ;  and  what  is  very 
curious,  he  found  that  it  is  little  disposed  to  combine  with  oxygen  to 
form  s3ica,  unless  an  alkali  is  present  and  heat  applied.<^yide  Annals 
of  Philosophy,  voL  xxvL] 
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vailing ;  nor  have  I  been  able  to  gain  the  slightest  evi« 
dence  of  the  existence  of  that  oxygen  which  many 
persons  still  assert  to  be  one  of  its  elements. 

I  kept  sulphtiret  of  lead  for  some  time  in  fusion  in 
chlorine,  the  results  were  sulphurane  (Dr.  Thomson's 
liquor)  and  plumbane  (muriate  of  lead) ;  not  an  atom  of 
sulphate  of  lead  was  formed  in  the  experiment,  though 
if  any  oxygen  had  been  present,  this  substance  might 
have  been  expected  to  have  been  produced. 

I  heated  plumbane  (muriate  of  lead)  in  sulphurous 
acid  gas,  and  likewise  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  no 
change  was  produced;  now,  if  oxygen  had  existed 
either  in  chlorine,  or  in  its  combination  with  lead,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  attractions  of  the 
substances  concerned  in  these  experiments  would  have 
been  such  as  to  have  produced  the  insoluble  and  fixed 
salts  of  lead,  the  sulphate  in  the  first  case,  and  the  car^ 
bonate  in  the  second. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  any  discussion  upon  the  expe- 
riments in  which  water  is  said  to  be  produced  by  the 
action  of  muriatic  gas  on  ammonia :  there  is,  I  believe, 
no  enlightened  and  candid  person,  who  has  witnessed 
the  results  of  processes  in  which  large  quantities  of 
muriate  of  ammonia,  made  by  the  combination  of  the 
gases  in  close  vessels,  have  been  distilled,  without  being 
satisfied,  that  there  is  no  more  moisture  present,  than 
the  minute  quantity  which  is  known  to  exist  in  the 
compound  vapours  difiused  through  ammoniacal  and 
muriatic  acid  gases,  which  cannot  be  considered  either 
as  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  gases,  or  as  chemi- 
cally combined  with  them."* 

*  Dt.  Henry  found  it  very  difficult  to  free  ammonia  from  the  aqueous 
▼apour  existing  in  it  by  hydrate  of  potassa,  and  probably  the  hydrated 
muriatic  yapour  which  I  have  detected  in  muriatic  acid  gas,  by  a  freezing 
mixture,  is  not  decomposable  by  muriate  of  lime. 
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One  of  the  first  experiments  that  I  made,  with  the 
hope  of  detecting  oxygen  in  chlorine,  was  by  acting 
upon  it  by  ammonia,  when  I  found  that  no  water  was 
formed,  and  that  the  results  were  merely  muriate  of  am- 
monia and  azote;*  and  the  driest  muriate  of  ammonia, 
I  find,  when  heated  with  potassium,  converts  it  into 
muriate  of  potassa,  which  result  would  be  impossible  on 
the  hypothesis  of  oxymuriatic  gas  being  a  compound  of 
oxygen,  for,  if  there  was  a  separation  of  water  during 
the  formation  of  the  muriate,  the  same  oxygen  could 
not  be  supposed  to  be  detached  in  water,  and  yet  like- 
wise to  remain  so  as  to  form  part  of  a  neutral  salt 

If  water  had  been  really  formed  during  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  ammonia,  the  result  would  have  been  a  most 
important  one :  it  would  have  proved  either  that  chlo- 
rine or  azote  was  a  compound,  and  contained  oxygen, 
or  that  both  contained  this  substance ;  but  it  would  not 
have  proved  the  existence  of  oxygen  in  chlorine,  till  it 
had  been  shewn  that  the  azote  of  the  ammonia  was  un- 
changed in  the  operation. 

Some  authors  continue  to  write  and  speak  with  scep- 
ticism on  the  subject,  and  demand  stronger  evidence  of 
chlorine  being  undecompounded«  These  evidences  it  is 
impossible  to  give.  It  has  resisted  all  attempts  at  de- 
composition. In  this  respect,  it  agrees  with  gold,  and 
silver,  and  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Persons  may  doubt, 
whether  these  are  elementary  bodies ;  but  it  is  not  phi- 
losophical to  doubt,  whether  they  have  not  been  resolved 
into  other  forms  of  matter. 

By  the  same  mode  of  reasoning,  as  that  in  which 
oxygen  is  conceived  to  exist  in  chlorine,  any  other 
species  of  matter  might  be  supposed  to  form  one  of  its 
constituent  parts;  and  by  multiplying  words  all  the 

*  [Page  288,  of  this  Vol.] 

VOL.  y.  u 
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phenomena  might  be  satisfactorily  explained.  Thus  in 
the  simple  view  of  the  formation  of  muriatic  acid,  it  is 
said  one  volume  of  chlorine  combines  vrith  one  of  hy- 
drogen, and  they  form  two  volumes  of  muriatic  acid  gas. 
In  the  hypothesis  of  chlorine  containing  oxygen,  it  is 
said,  the  oxygen  of  the  chlorine  combines  with  the  hy- 
drogen to  form  water,  and  this  water  unites  to  an  un- 
known something,  or  dry  muriatic  acid,  to  produce  a 
gaseous  body.  K  it  were  asserted  that  chlorine  con- 
tained azote,  oxygen,  and  this  unknown  body,  then  it 
might  be  said,  that,  in  the  action  of  hydrogen  on  chlo- 
rine, the  azote,  the  oxygen  and  the  chlorine,  having  all 
attractions  for  hydrogen,  enter  into  union  with  it,  and 
form  a  quadruple  compound. 

Professor  Berzelius  has  lately  adduced  some  argu- 
ments, which  he  conceives  are  in  &vour  of  chlorine 
being  a  compound  of  oxygen  from  the  laws  of  definite 
proportions;  but  I  cannot  regard  these  aiguments  of 
my  learned  and  ingenious  friend  as  possessing  any 
weight  By  transferring  the  definite  proportions  of 
oxygen  to  the  metals,  which  he  has  given  to  chlorine, 
the  explanation  becomes  a  simple  expression  of  facts ; 
and  there  is  no  general  canon  with  respect  to  the  mul- 
tiples of  the  proportions  in  which  different  bodies  com- 
bine. Thus  azote  follows  peculiar  laws  in  combining 
with  every  different  body;  it  combines  with  three 
volumes  of  hydrogen,  with  half  a  volume  of  oxygen, 
with  1*2  and  1|^  of  the  same  body,  and  with  four 
volumes  of  chlorine. 

The  chemists  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  had 
an  idea  that  all  inflammable  bodies  contained  phlogiston 
or  hydrogen.  It  was  the  glory  of  Lavoisier  to  lay  the 
foundations  for  a  sound  logic  in  chemistiy,  by  shewing 
that  the  existence  of  this  principle,  or  of  other  princi- 
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plesy  should  not  be  assumed  where  they  could  not  be 
detected. 

In  all  cases,  in  which,  bodies  support  combustion  or 
form  acids,  oxygen  has  been  supposed  by  the  greater 
number  of  modem  chemists  to  be  present ;  but  as  there 
are  many  distinct  species  of  infianunable  bodies,  so  there 
may  be  many  distinct  species  of  matter  which  combine 
with  them  with  so  much  eneigy,  as  to  produce  heat  and 
light;  and  various  bodies  appear  capable  of  forming 
acids;  thus  hydrogen  enters  into  the  composition  of 
nearly  as  many  acids  as  oxygen,  and  three  bodies,  namely, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  muriatic  acid,  and  fluoric  acid, 
which  contain  hydrogen,  are  not  known  to  contain  oxy- 
gen. The  existence  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
its  action  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  in  the  processes 
of  the  arts,  have  necessarily  caused  it  to  occupy  a  great 
portion  of  the  attention  of  chemists,  and,  being  of  such 
importance,  and  in  constant  operation,  it  is  not  extraor- 
dinary, that  a  greater  number  of  phenomena  should  be 
attributed  to  it,  than  it  really  produces. 

In  the  views  that  I  have  ventured  to  develope,  neither 
oxygen,  chlorine,  nor  fluorine,  are  asserted  to  be  ele- 
ments ;  it  is  only  asserted,  that,  as  yet,  they  have  not 
been  decomposed. 

As  the  investigation  of  nature  proceeds,  it  is  not  im- 
probable, that  other  more  subtile  bodies  belonging  to  this 
class  will  be  discovered,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  charac- 
teristic differences  of  those  substances,  which  apparently 
give  the  same  products  by  analysis,  may  depend  upon 
this  circumstance. 

The  conjecture  appears  worth  hazarding,  whether  the 
carbonaceous  matter  in  the  diamond  may  not  be  united 
to  an  extremely  light  and  subtile  principle  of  this  kind, 
which  has  hitherto  escaped  detection,  but  which  may  be 
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expelled,  or  newly  combined,  during  its  combustion  in 
oxygen*  That  some  chemical  difference  must  exist  be- 
tween the  hardest  and  most  beautifiil  of  the  gems  and 
charcoal,  between  a  non-conductor  and  a  conductor  of 
electricity,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  notwithstanding  the 
elaborate  experiments  that  have  been  made  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  doubt :  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect,  that 
a  very  refined  or  perfect  chemistry  will  confirm  the  ana- 
logies of  nature,  and  shew  that  bodies  cannot  be  exactly 
the  same  in  composition  or  chemical  nature,  and  yet 
totally  different  in  all  their  physical  properties. 
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SOME  EXPERIMENTS  AND  OBSERVATIONS  ON  A  NEW 
SUBSTANCE  WHICH  BECOMES  A  VIOLET-COLOURED 
GAS  BY  HEAT.* 

A  NEW  and  a  very  curious  substance  has  recently  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  chemists  at  Paris. 

This  substance  was  accidentally  discovered  about  two 
years  ago  by  M.  Courtois,  a  manufacturer  of  saltpetre 

*  [From  the  Pfaflosophical  Traiuactions ;  Bead  before  the  Royal 
Society,  January  20, 1814. 

TEus  jMLperon  Iodine  was  the  first  he  commimicated  after  leaving  Eng- 
land. The  author's  love  of  research  and  his  xeal  in  proeecnting  it  were 
strongly  shewn  by  his  labours  whilst  on  the  Continent,  especially  taking 
into  consideration  the  rery  limited  means  of  experimenting  which  he 
then  commonly  had  at  his  disponl,  and  which  were  comprised  in  the 
contents  of  two  small  boxes,  now  in  my  possession,  one  20  inches  long, 
7  wide,  and  4  high,  used  for  holding  tests, — the  other  12  inches  long, 
7|  wide,  and  6  high  for  holding  instruments,— aa  glasa  tubes,  small 
receiyers,  retorts,  and  capsules,— -a  blow-pipe  apparatus,  a  small 
pneumatic  trough,  a  delicate  balance,  and  a  few  other  necessary  articles. 
The  balance,  on  account  of  its  usefulness,  for  the  purposes  of  the  tra- 
Teller,  may  be  deserving  of  particular  mention :  it  was  constructed 
entirely  of  platina  and  of  agate,— the  knife-edge  and  other  parts  subject 
to  friction  of  the  latter  material, — ^the  rest  of  the  metal ;  and  consequently 
was  not  subject  to  rust  in  whatever  way  used  or  exposed.  Limited 
as  these  means  were  he  held  them  to  be  sufficient :  in  the  "  Consola- 
tions in  Travel,^'  he  expresses  such  an  opinion, — ^he  says  that  for  the  wants 
of  the  philosophical  chemist,  "  all  the  implements  absolutely  necessary 
may  be  carried  in  a  small  trunk,"  and  he  gave  proof  of  the  same,  by  the 
inquiries  which  he  carried  on  with  them,  and  the  new  &ctshe  brought  to 
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at  Paris.  In  his  processes  for  procuring  soda  from  the 
ashes  of  sea  weeds,  (cendres  de  varec)  he  found  the 
metallic  vessels  much  corroded;  and  in  searching  for 
the  cause  of  this  effect,  he  made  the  discovery.  The 
substance  is  procured  from  the  ashes,  after  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  with  great  facility,  and 
merely  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid: — when  the  acid 
is  concentrated,  so  as  to  produce  much  heat,  the  sub- 
stance appears  as  a  vapour  of  a  beautiful  violet  colour, 
which  condenses  in  crystals  having  the  colour  and  the 
lustre  of  plumbago. 

M.  Courtois,  soon  after  he  had  discovered  it,  gave 
specimens  of  it  to  MM.  Desormes  and  Clement  for 
chemical  examination;  and  those  gentlemen  read  a 
short  memoir  upon  it,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial 
Institute  of  France,  on  November  29th.  In  this 
memoir,  these  able  chemists  have  described  its  principal 
properties ;  they  mentioned  that  its  specific  gravity  was 
about  four  times  that  of  water,  that  it  becomes  a  violet- 
coloured  gas  at  a  temperature  below  that  of  boiling 
water,  that  it  combines  with  the  metals  and  with  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur,  and  likewise  with  alkalies  and 
metallic  oxides,  that  it  forms  a  detonating  compound 
with  ammonia,  that  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  still 

light,  only  occasionally  in  particnlar  reeearches  having  roeonne  for  aid 
to  the  well  appointed  laboratories  established  in  Florence  and  Rome. 
In  this  respect,  doing  mnch  with  small  means,  he  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  all  the  illustrions  discoverers  who  preceded  htm,  especially 
Black,  Scheele,  and  Priestley — it  is  not  therefore  extraordinary, — and  I 
should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance, were  it  not  for  the  remark  occasionally  made  by  persons  not 
weU  acquainted  with  the  history  of  chemistry,  and  who  probably  hare 
not  reflected  much  on  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  and  what  the 
inventiTe  faculty  is  capable  of,  that  he  was  in  great  measure  indebted 
for  his  success  to  his  opportunities,  such  as  he  had  the  benefit  u^^  an4 
which  he  turned  to  so  good  an  account  at  the  Royal  Institution.] 
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more  soluble  in  ether;  and  that  by  its  action  upon 
phosphorus  and  upon  hydrogen,  a  substance  having  the 
characters  of  muriatic  acid  is  formed.  In  this  com- 
munication they  offered  no  decided  opinion  respecting 
its  nature. 

M.  Ampere  had  the  goodness  to  give  me  some  of  this 
substance,  and  M.  Clement  having  requested  me  to 
submit  it  to  some  analytical  tests,  I  made  several  expe- 
riments upon  it,  which  convinced  me  that  it  was  a  new 
substance  undecompounded  in  any  of  the  circumstances 
to  which  I  was  able  to  expose  it ;  and  that  the  acid 
formed  in  processes  upon  it  was  not  muriatic  acid,  but 
a  new  acid  possessing  a  striking  resemblance  to  that 
body. 

M.  Gay  Lussac  (to  whom  M.  Clement  had  furnished 
some  of  the  substance,  and  with  whom  he  had  made  some 
experiments  upon  it  before  the  communication  of  his 
memoir)  on  Monday,  Dec.  6,  read  to  the  Institute  a 
paper,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  acid  formed  by  its 
action  on  hydrogen  is  a  peculiar  one.     He  mentioned 
several  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  mode  of 
its  production,  and  he  compared  it  to  oxymuriatic  gas 
or  chlorine,  and  stated  that  two  hypotheses  might  be 
formed  on  its  nature ;  and  that  it  might  be  considered 
as  an  undecompounded  substance,  or  as  a  compound  of 
oxygen.    M.  Gay  Lussac  is  still  engaged  in  experiments 
on  this  subject,  and  from  his  activity  and  great  sagacity, 
a  complete  chemical  history  of  it  may  be  anticipated. 
But  as  the  mode  of  procuring  the  substance  is  now 
known  to  the  chemical  world  in  general,  and  as  the 
combinations  and  agencies  of  it  offer  an  extensive  field 
for  inquiry,  and  will  probably  occupy  the  attention  of 
many  persons,  and  as  the  investigation  of  it  is  not  pur- 
sued by  the  discoverer  himself,  nor  particularly  by  the 
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geDtlemen  to  whom  it  was  first  communicated,  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  lay  before  the  Royal  Society  an  account 
of  the  investigations  I  have  made  upon  it ;  and  I  do 
this  with  the  less  scruple,  as  my  particular  manner  of 
viewing  the  phenomena  has  led  me  to  some  new  result^ 
which  probably  will  not  be  considered  by  the  Society 
as  without  interest  in  their  relation  to  the  general 
theory  of  chemistry,  and  in  their  possible  application  to 
some  of  the  useful  arts. 

The  first  experiments  that  I  made  on  this  substance, 
were  to  ascertain  whether  (argentane)  muriate  of  silver 
could  be  formed  firom  its  solution  in  water  or  alcohol, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  was  purified  by  distilling  it  fi*om 
lime.  Its  solution,  I  found,  when  mixed  with  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  deposited  a  dense  precipitate,  of  a 
pale  lemon-colour;  this  precipitate  when  collected 
and  examined,  proved  to  be  fusible  at  a  low  red  heat, 
and  then  became  of  a  red  colour.  When  acted  upon 
by  fused  hydrate  of  potassa,  it  was  rapidly  decomposed, 
and  a  solid  substance,  having  all  the  characters  of  oxide 
of  silver,  was  formed.  The  matter  soluble  in  water 
separated  by  a  filter,  and,  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  add, 
afforded  the  peculiar  substance. 

A  solution  of  potassa,  after  being  boiled  on  the  preci- 
pitate, afforded  the  peculiar  substance,  when  treated  by 
the  same  acid. 

The  precipitate  was  much  more  rapidly  altered  by 
exposure  to  light,  than  the  muriate  of  silver,  and  was 
evidently  quite  a  distinct  body. 

Conceiving  from  the  action  of  potassa  upon  it,  that 
it  must  be  a  compound  of  the  peculiar  substance  and 
silver,  I  endeavoured  to  form  it  directly  by  the  combi- 
nation of  the  two  bodies.  I  introduced  some  of  the  sub- 
stance into  the  closed  end  of  a  small  glass  curved  tube,  and 
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placed  in  the  upper  part  of  it  some  silver  foil ;  I  heated 
the  foil  nearly  to  redness,  and  then  passed  the  substance 
oyer  it  in  vapour;  there  was  an  immediate  action,  the 
silver  was  rapidly  dissolved,  and  a  fusible  substance 
formed,  in  all  its  obvious  sensible  and  chemical  charac- 
ters, the  same  as  that  obtained  from  solutions  of  the 
substance  by  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  modes  which  occurred  to  me,  as  most  likely  to 
effect  its  decomposition  by  chemical  agents,  were  the 
action  of  the  highly  inflammable  metals  upon  it  which 
unite  to  oxygen  and  chlorine,  or  the  action  of  chlorine 
which  in  general  tends  to  the  expulsion  of  oxygen,  and 
to  the  separation  of  inflammable  bases  from  that  prin- 
ciple. 

I  heated  some  potassium  in  a  little  glass  tube,  and 
passed  some  of  the  substance  in  vapour  over  it;  at  the 
moment  the  vapour  came  in  contact  with  the  potassium, 
there  was  an  inflammation,  and  the  potassium  burnt 
slowly  with  a  pale  blue  light  There  was  no  gas  dis- 
engaged when  the  experiment  was  repeated  in  a  mercu- 
rial apparatus. 

The  substance  formed  by  the  action  of  potassium  was 
white,  fusible  at  a  red  heat,  and  soluble  in  water.  It 
had  a  peculiar  acrid  taste.  When  acted  upon  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  effervesced,  and  the  peculiar  substance 
appeared. 

It  was  evident  that  in  this  experiment  there  had 
been  no  decomposition  of  the  body ;  the  result  seemed 
to  depend  merely  upon  the  combination  of  it  with  the 
potassium. 

I  exposed  the  body  to  the  action  of  chlorine  in  a 
small  glass  tube ;  it  absorbed  the  chlorine,  and  a  sub- 
stance formed  which  was  volatile  by  hea.t,  and  which 
appeared  as  a  yellow  solid ;  it  was  soluble  in  water,  and 
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rendered  the  water  of  a  yellowish-green  colour  and 
strongly  acid,  the  solution  when  acted  upon  by  solution 
of  potassa  not  in  excess  effervesced,  and  afforded  the 
peculiar  substance. 

The  acid  formed  by  the  solution  of  the  substance 
united  to  chlorine  reddened  vegetable  blues  by  its  im* 
mediate  contact,  and  soon  after  destroyed  them. 

When  the  new  substance  was  heated  in  oxygen  gas, 
or  brought  in  contact  vnth  red  hot  hyperoxymuriate  of 
potassa,  it  seemed  to  undergo  no  change. 

MM.  Desormes  and  Clement  had  stated,  that,  when 
the  substance  is  combined  with  the  metak,  metallic 
oxides  could  be  obtained  from  the  solutions ;  I  suspected 
that  this  depended  upon  the  presence  of  moisture,  or 
upon  oxygen  derived  from  the  air,  and  experiment  jus- 
tified my  suspicion. 

I  heated  the  substance  with  iron,  mercury,  tin,  sine, 
and  lead,  out  of  the  contact  of  air;  it  united  to  them 
Without  any  violence  of  action,  and  formed  compounds 
fusible  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  volatile  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature* All  the  compounds,  except  that  of  zinc, 
which  was  white,  were  coloured  of  different  shades  of 
red-brown,  red  and  orange;  the  compound  it  formed 
with  tin  was  of  a  deep  orange,  that  with  iron  of  a  bri^t 
red  brown,  that  with  lead  a  bright  orange,  that  with 
mercury  an  orange  still  more  approaching  to  red,  and 
which,  when  crystallized,  was  bright  crimson* 

The  compound  of  iron  and  the  substance,  when  ex* 
posed  to  an  alkaline  solution,  immediately  dq)oeited 
black  oxide  of  iron ;  but  when  I  heated  it  in  a  small 
retort,  containing  pure  ammoniacal  gas,  no  such  change 
occurred,  and  it  combined  with  the  ammonia  and  formed 
a  compound  which  volatilized  without  leaving  any 
oxide. 
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The  crimson  compound  of  the  substance  with  mer- 
cury united  in  the  same  manner  without  decomposition 
to  potassa,  and  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid^  sulphate 
of  potassa  was  formed,  and  the  compound  of  the  sub- 
stance with  mercury  disengaged* 

When  the  substance  is  made  to  act  upon  phosphorus, 
the  two  bodies  combine  with  great  rapidity  at  common 
temperatures,  producmg  heat  without  light ;  smaU  quan- 
tities of  a  strongly  acid  gas  generally  arise  from  the 
mixture,  and  by  the  application  of  heat,  it  is  produced 
in  greater  quantities.  When  the  substance  is  in  excess, 
an  easily  fusible  and  volatile  compound  of  a  red  colour 
is  obtained;  when  the  phosphorus  is  in  excess,  the 
greater  part  of  the  product  is  more  fixed. 

I  examined  the  gaseous  acid  formed  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  with  attention.  It  gives  dense  white  fiimes 
by  combining  with  the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  ain  It 
has  a  smell  very  similar  to  that  of  the  solid  compound 
of  chlorine  and  phosphorus,  which  itself  is  very  ana- 
logous to  that  of  muriatic  acid.  It  is  rapidly  absorbed 
by  water.  When  made  to  act  upon  ammonia,  it  forms 
with  it  a  dense  white  salt,  which,  when  acted  upon  by 
sulphuric  acid,  affords  the  peculiar  substance,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  smell  of  hydrogen  is  perceived.  When 
mercury  is  heated  in  the  acid  gas,  the  same  compound 
as  that  produced  by  the  action  of  the  new  substance 
directly  upon  mercury  is  formed,  and  hydrogen  equal 
to  half  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  disengaged.  When 
potassium  is  made  to  act  upon  it,  there  is  no  inflamma- 
tion as  in  muriatic  acid  gas,  but  the  potassium  becomes 
converted  into  a  body,  similar  to  that  produced  by  its 
combustion  in  the  vapour  of  the  substance,  and  a  gas 
equal  to  half  the  volume  of  the  add  gas,  which  burns 
in  the  same  manner  as  hydrogen,  is  disengaged. 
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When  the  easily  fusible  and  volatile  compound  of  the 
substance  with  phosphorus  is  heated  in  water^  it  rapidly 
dissolves  in  it,  and  forms  a  strong  add,  which,  when 
evaporated,  leaves  hydrophosphorous  acid,  and  which, 
before  its  evaporation,  neutralized  by  potash,  and  acted 
on  by  sulphuric  acid,  affords  the  peculiar  substance. 

When  the  difficultly  fusible  substance  it  forms  with 
phosphorus  is  acted  on  by  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
and  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  much  gas  spontaneously  in- 
flammable is  disengaged,  and  a  white  sublimate  arises, 
which,  when  acted  on  by  cold  water,  becomes  hot,  and 
affords  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  gas  having  all  the 
properties  of  hydrophosphoric  gas. 

The  solution  of  this  crystalline  substance  in  water, 
neutralized  by  potash,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid,  afforded  the  peculiar  substance,  but  when  the  so- 
lution was  heated  strongly  before  its  neutralization,  it 
left  only  hydrophosphorous  acid,  which  when  heated  gave 
off  hydrophosphoric  gas,  and  became  phosphoric  acid* 

It  is  easy  to  explain  all  these  phenomena,  except  the 
production  of  the  acid  gas,  which  is  a  compound  of  the 
peculiar  substance  and  hydrogen:  to  account  for  the 
appearance  of  this  body,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  the 
existence  of  hydrogen,  or  of  water  in  Uie  substance,  or 
of  hydrogen  in  phosphorus, 

I  used  the  substance  distilled  through  quick  lime, 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  would  absorb  all 
the  water  united  to  it :  in  this  case  the  acid  gas,  which 
gave  hydrogen  when  decomposed  by  mercury,  was  pro- 
duced in  much  smaller  quantities ;  but,  when  the  sub- 
stance was  moistened,  the  gas  was  afforded  in  very  large 
quantities.  It  is  probable,  that  a  little  hydrogen  ex- 
isting in  the  phosphorus,  and  which  appears  when  that 
substance  is  acted  on  by  Voltaic  electricity,  may  in- 
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fluence  the  riesult;  but  I  am  indiaed  to  attribute  it 
principally  to  the  moisture  adhering  to  the  substance, 
and  I  have  never  been  able  to  produce  more  gas  firom 
the  fusible  compound  by  distilling  it  ^ith  a  new  quan- 
tity of  phosphorus. 

When  the  fusible  compound  of  the  substance  with 
phosphorus  is  distilled  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
the  gas  produced  seems  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  during  the  combination, 
and  both  these  gases  when  absorbed  by  water  afford, 
when  acted  upon  by  nitrate  of  silver,  the  same  product 
as  that  formed  by  the  action  of  a  solution  of  the  sub- 
stance in  water  on  the  same  salt. 

I  attempted  to  form  a  compoimd  of  the  substance 
with  hydrogen  directly,  by  heating  it  in  several  experi- 
ments to  redness  in  a  glass  tube  filled  with  hydrogen. 
When  the  gas  was  moist,  or  when  the  tube  contained 
vapour,  a  strong  acid  fluid  was  formed  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour.  When  the  gas  and  the  substance  were  dry, 
there  was  an  expansion  of  volume,  and  on  breaking  the 
tube,  fumes  appeared  similar  to  those  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  gas  formed  during  the  union  of  phosphorus 
and  the  substance,  and  which  precipitated  in  the  same 
manner  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  This  peculiar 
acid,  which  consists  of  the  substance  united  to  hydro- 
gen, has  a  veiy  strong  attraction  for  water,  and  a  very 
small  quantity  of  water  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  the 
gas,  and  when  combined  with  water,  it  rises  with  it  in 
vapour,  and  in  its  state  of  liquid  acid,  it  rapidly  dissolves 
the  substance,  and  becomes  tawny. 

The  new  substance,  as  MM.  Desormes  and  Clement 
have  shewn,  is  rapidly  soluble  in  solution  of  potash ; 
when  it  is  in  excess  the  solution  becomes  red  brown. 
On  evaporating  the  mixture  and  heating  it  to  redness, 
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8  substance  is  formed,  exactly  similar  to  that  produced 
bj  the  combination  of  the  substance  with  potassium. 

As  potassa  is  a  compound  of  potassium  and  oxygen, 
it  is  evident  that,  to  form  a  compound  of  potassium  and 
the  substance  fix>m  potassa,  oxygen  must  be  expelled, 
and  I  found  by  experiment,  that  this  was  the  case ;  and 
in  inyestigating  minutely  the  action  of  fixed  alkaline 
solutions  on  the  substance,  I  ascertained  the  existence 
of  a  class  of  substances,  precisely  similar  to  the  hyperoxy- 
muriates,  consisting  of  oxygen,  the  substance,  and  po- 
tassium, and  formed  in  a  manner  exactly  analogous. 

If  the  substance  is  thrown  into  a  moderately  strong 
solution  of  potassa,  as  it  dissolves  crystals  fall  down,  and 
by  saturating  the  solution  with  the  substance,  consi- 
derable quantities  are  obtained.  By  pouring  off  the 
mother  liquor  and  evaporating  it  a  little,  more  of  the 
crystals  fall  down. 

All  these -crystals,  if  precipitated  from  a  solution  not 
too  much  saturated,  are  of  the  same  kind;  they  are  little 
soluble  in  water,  have  a  taste  anal<^us  to  that  of  the 
hyperoxymuriates  of  potassa,  scintillate  when  thrown 
upon  burning  coals,  and  form  a  deflagrating  mixture 
when  mired  with  charcoal  When  fused,  they  give  off 
abundance  of  oxygen  gas,  and  become  the  same  sub* 
stance  as  that  formed  by  the  action  of  potassium  on  the 
new  substance. 

If  the  liquor  which  has  ceased  to  afford  the  crystals 
be  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  yields  a  considerable 
quantity  of  a  substance  which  is  not  capable  of  detonat* 
ing  with  combustible  bodies,  and  which  is  the  same  as 
that  afforded  by  the  combination  of  the  substance  with 
potassium. 

It  is  evident  then  that  the  oxygen  contained  in  the 
potassa  is  newly  combined  by  the  action  of  the  new 
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substance^  and  two  compounds  formed^  one  consisting 
of  potassium  and  the  new  substance,  the  other  of  potas- 
sium, the  new  substance,  and  the  oxygen  contained  in 
the  potassa. 

By  passing  the  vapour  of  the  substance  over  dry  red 
hot  potassa  formed  from  potassium,  oxygen  is  expelled, 
and  it  appears  that  oxygen  cannot  remain  in  the  triple 
compound  at  a  heat  above  the  red  heat 

By  dissolving  the  substance  in  solutions  of  soda  and 
baryta  similar  results  are  obtained,  and  in  each  case  two 
compounds  are  formed.  The  oxygen  is  condensed  in 
one,  and  the  other  consists  simply  of  the  new  substance 
and  a  metal. 

To  separate  entirely  the  deflagrating  salt  from  the 
soluble  salt  is  not  easy,  there  always  remains  in  the 
mother  liquor  a  little  of  the  deflagrating  compound;  but 
by  separating  the  first  crystals  from  solution  of  potassa 
not  too  strong,  the  deflagrating  compound  of  oxygen, 
potassium,  and  the  substance  is  obtained,  apparently 
pure. 

As  the  new  substance  combines  with  potassium  and 
the  metals  with  much  less  energy  than  chlorine,  it  oc* 
curred  to  me,  that  it  would  probably  be  expelled  from 
its  combinations  by  that  body;  and  this  I  have  found  to 
be  the  case  in  all  the  experiments  I  have  made.  When 
the  compound  of  the  new  substance  and  potassium  is 
heated  in  contact  with  chlorine,  potassane  (muriate  of 
potassa)  is  formed,  the  violet  gas  appears,  but  soon 
combines  with  chlorine,  and  they  form  together  the 
peculiar  acid  compound  I  have  before  described;  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  process,  as  the  proportion 
of  chlorine  diminishes,  the  violet  coloured  gas  again 
appears. 

When  the  compound  of  the  substance  with  silver  was 
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treated  in  the  same  maimer  (argentane)  muriate  of 
silver  was  formed,  and  the  substance  combined  with 
chlorine  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  but 
was  disengaged  uncombined  towards  the  end. 

Similar  phenomena  occurred  when  the  compounds  of 
the  substance  with  mercury  and  lead  were  acted  on  by 
chlorine. 

The  action  of  acids  on  the  compounds  of  this  sub- 
stance, are  what  might  be  expected  from  its  analogies 
to  chlorine. 

When  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon 
the  compound  of  the  substance  and  potassium,  some  of 
the  substance  appears ;  but  a  part  of  it  rises  in  combi- 
nation with  hydrogen  and  water,  and  condenses  by 
cold,  and  appears  of  a  deep  orange  colour  from  having 
dissolved  some  of  the  substance.  The  sulphuric  acid 
likewise  seems  to  retain  some  of  the  substance,  for  it 
continues  red  after  being  strongly  heated,  and  the  acid 
is  partly  decomposed,  for  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  disen- 
gaged. 

It  seems  probable,  tiiat  the  acid  is  decomposed  to 
fiimish  oxygen  to  a  portion  of  the  potassium,  which 
quits  in  consequence  the  new  substance,  and  that  water 
is  likewise  decomposed  to  fiimish  hydrogen  to  another 
portion  of  the  substance,  and  that  the  hydrogen  and  the 
substance,  in  their  acid  form,  combine  with  the  water 
of  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  rise  in  vapour,  sulphate  of 
potassa  being  at  the  same  time  produced^ 

When  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  on  the  salt  consisting 
of  the  substance,  oxygen,  and  potassium,  the  substance 
reappears,  and  there  is  a  slight  effervescence.  In  this 
case,  part  of  the  oxygen  is  employed  to  form  potassa, 
and  the  remainder  is  expelled  unaltered. 

When  concentrated  nitric  acid  is  made  to  act  on  the 
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triple  compound,  similar  phenomena  occur,  and  the 
substance  reappears  with  effervescence. 

When  nitric  acid  is  applied  to  the  double  compound, 
there  is  a  smell  of  nitrous  gas,  and  the  substance  is 
instantly  reproduced. 

With  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  the  phenomena 
presented  by  the  two  different  alkaline  compounds,  the 
binary  and  the  triple,  are  very  interesting.  When  the 
acid  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  triple  salt,  there  is 
no  effervescence,  but  a  substance,  which  appears  to  be 
a  compound  of  chlorine  and  the  new  body,  is  formed 
and  dissolved  in  the  water  of  the  acid,  and  potassane  is 
precipitated. 

When  the  double  compound  is  used,  there  is  a  com- 
plete solution  with  a  partial  decomposition,  and  by  ap- 
plying a  gentle  heat,  the  excess  of  muriatic  acid  is 
driven  off,  and  the  same  acid  as  that  procured  by  the 
action  of  the  substance  on  hydrogen  remains  dissolved 
in  the  liquor.  When  mixtures  of  the  two  salts  are  em- 
ployed, the  substance  itself  appears. 

It  appears  that  in  the  instance  when  the  triple  com- 
pound is  employed,  there  is  not  only  sufficient  oxygen 
to  attract  the  hydrogen  from  the  chlorine  which  is  to 
combine  with  the  potassium,  but  likewise  enough  to  de- 
compose a  portion  of  muriatic  acid,  sufficient  to  afford 
chlorine  to  enter  into  combination  with  the  whole  of 
the  substance. 

When  the  binary  compound  is  used,  the  result  is  a 
simple  instance  of  double  affinity;  the  new  substance 
quits  the  potassium  to  unite  to  the  hydrogen  of  the  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  the  chlorine  and  the  potassium  combine: 
and  that  the  decomposition  is  only  partial  depends  pro- 
bably upon  the  attraction  of  the  compound  of  iodine  and 
potassium  for  water.     When  mixtures  of  the  compounds 
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are  used,  the  oxygen  is  employed  to  attract  hydrogen 
from  the  substance,  to  which  it  seems  to  adhere  with  a 
much  weaker  attraction  than  to  chlorine. 

MM.  Desormes  and  Clement  have  mentioned,  that 
when  the  new  substance  is  exposed  to  liquid  ammonia, 
a  black  powder  is  formed,  which,  when  diy,  falminates 
by  the  slightest  contact  or  friction.  I  introduced  some 
of  the  substance  into  solution  of  ammonia,  and  separated 
the  liquor  from  the  black  powder,  and  evaporated  it  to 
dryness ;  it  left  a  white  saline  substance,  the  same  as 
that  produced  by  the  union  of  ammonia  with  the  pecu- 
liar acid,  which  consists  of  the  substance  combined  vnth 
hydrogen ;  and  hence  it  appeared  probable  that  a  por- 
tion of  ammonia  had  been  decomposed  to  furnish  hy- 
drogen. 

I  made  the  experiment  on  the  action  of  strong  solution 
of  ammonia  on  the  substance  in  a  pneumatic  apparatus; 
but  no  azote  was  given  off.  Hence  I  am  induced  to 
conclude,  that  the  black  powder  is  a  compound  of  the 
new  substance  and  azote,  similar  in  its  character  of  a 
binary  compound  to  the  detonating  oil  discovered  by 
M.  Dulong ;  and  this  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the 
results  of  its  detonation  in  a  tube  of  glass  partially  ex- 
hausted :  they  are,  I  find,  the  peculiar  substance  and  a 
gas  which  is  not  inflammable,  and  which  does  not  sup- 
port flame ;  and  unless  the  substance  is  moist,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  discover  any  other  product ;  but  the 
minute  quantity  I  have  employed  prevents  me  from 
being  confident  on  this  point* 

It  was  an  object  of  considerable  interest  to  ascertain 
the  proportion  in  which  the  new  substance  combines,  as 

'^  [This  conclusion  has  been  confirmed  by  later  research ;  from  the 
experiments  of  M.  Colin  it  appears  that  the  compound  of  iodine  and 
azote  consists  of  one  proportion  of  the  latter  and  of  three  of  the  former.] 
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compared  with  that  in  which  the  other  substances  that 
form  acids  by  their  action  on  inflammable  bodies  enter 
into  onion. 

I  made  several  experiments  on  this  subject.  4  grains 
of  hydrate  of  potassa,  I  found,  were  saturated  by  6*25 
of  the  new  substance,  and  2*8  the  quantity  of  potassium 
in  4  grains  of  hydrate  of  potassa  is  to  6 '25  the  quantity 
of  the  substance,  as  75,  the  number  representing  potas- 
sium, is  to  166.  Again,  1  grain  of  hydrate  of  soda  re- 
quired 2-1  grains  of  the  new  substance  for  its  saturation, 
and  1  grain  of  hydrate  of  soda  contains  '578  of  sodium, 
so  that  supposing  the  combination  of  the  new  substance 
with  sodium  to  contain  a  double  proportion  of  the  sub- 
stance, the  number  representing  the  proportion  in  which 
it  combines  will  be  nearly  160. 

Two  grains  of  the  compound  of  the  substance  with 
sodium  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  afforded  128  of 
dry  sulphate  of  soda,  and  calculating  on  this  experiment 
the  number  is  165*5. 

■ 

I  have  made  some  experiments  on  the  quantity  of  the 
substance  absorbed  by  tin,  mercury,  and  lead.  Mercury 
absorbs  nearly  -I  of  its  weight  of  the  new  body  to  become 
the  crimson  substance;  from  which  it  appears  that  it 
must  absorb  two  proportions. 

My  experiments  have  been  made  upon  quantities  too 
small  to  afford  very  exact  results ;  but  they  shew  that 
the  new  substance  enters  into  union  in  a  quantity  much 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  chlorine,  and,  con- 
sidered as  an  element,  it  offers  a  number  much  higher 
than  those  of  the  simple  inflammable  bodies,  and  higher 
even  than  those  of  most  of  the  metals. 

The  most  correct  mode  of  ascertaining  the  number 
representing  the  proportion  (supposing  it  to  be  definite, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  other  bodies  that  have  been  accu- 
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rately  examined)  in  which  it  combines,  will  probably  be 
bj  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of  its  gaseous  com- 
pound with  hydrogen.  This  gas,  as  I  have  stated, 
affords  only  half  its  volume  of  hydrogen,  and  it  appeared 
to  me  to  neutralize  an  equal  volume  of  ammonia,  so  that 
supposing  it  to  consist  of  two  proportions  of  hydrogen, 
and  only  one  of  the  substance,  that  is,  to  be  analogous 
to  muriatic  acid  gas  in  its  nature,  it  must  be  one  of  the 
heaviest  elastic  fluids  existing. 

Taking  the  number  representing  the  proportion  in 
which  this  new  substance  combines  as  165,  and  suppos- 
ing that  it  occupies  the  same  volume  in  this  gas  that 
chlorine  occupies  in  muriatic  acid  gas,  100  cubical 
inches  of  the  gas  will  weigh  at  mean  temperature  and 
pressure  95*27  grains,  t.  e,  supposing  hydrogen  in  the 
same  quantity  to  weigh  2-27  grains  * 

I  am  not  at  present  in  possession  of  an  apparatus  for 
weighing  the  gas  with  accuracy.  A  particular  device 
will  be  required  for  this  purpose,  as  the  gas  cannot  be 
preserved  over  mercury.  It  may  be  collected  during 
the  action  of  phosphorus  on  the  moistened  substance  in 
a  vessel  exhausted  of  air ;  or  it  may  be  made  by  heating 
the  compound  of  the  substance  and  potassium  in  muri- 
atic acid  gas  in  a  glass  vessel:  in  this  case,  there  is,  I 
find,  a  double  decomposition,  the  chlorine  quits  the 
hydrogen  to  unite  to  the  potassium,  and  the  substance 
quits  the  potassium  to  unite  to  the  hydrogen. 

The  new  substance,  I  find,  is  not  decomposed  when 
Voltaic  sparks  are  taken  in  it  in  its  gaseous  state  troia 
ignited  points  of  charcoal :  at  first  there  are  white  fiimes, 

*  [According  to  the  estimate  of  M.  G.  Lussftc,  100  cubic  inches  of  this 
gas  weigh  135*088  grs ;  assuming  as  above,  that  it  is  composed  of  equal 
volumes  of  iodine-vapour  and  of  hydrogen ;  and  having  found  that  50 
cnbic  inches  of  the  former  are  equal  to  1 34*92  grains.] 
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probably  from  the  action  of  moisture  or  hydrogen  in 
charcoal^  on  the  substance ;  but  these  fiunes  soon  cease, 
and  when  the  tube  in  which  the  experiment  is  made 
is  cooled,  the  substance  appears  unaltered. 

From  all  the  facts  that  have  been  stated,  there  is  every 
reason  to  consider  this  new  substance  as  an  undecom" 
pounded  body*  In  its  specific  gravity,  lustre,  the  high 
number  in  which  it  enters  into  combination  and  colour, 
it  resembles  the  metals;  but  in  all  its  chemical  agencies 
it  is  more  analogous  to  oxygen  and  chlorine ;  it  is  a  non« 
conductor  of  electricity,  and  possesses,  like  these  bodies, 
the  negative  electrical  energy  with  respect  to  metals, 
inflammable  and  alkaline  substances,  and  hence  when 
combined  with  these  substances  in  aqueous  solution  and 
electrized  in  the  Voltaic  circuit,  it  separates  at  the  posi- 
tive surface ;  but  it  has  a  positive  energy  with  respect 
to  chlorine,  for  when  united  to  chlorine  in  the  com- 
pound acid  I  have  described,  (page  442),  it  separates  from 
the  chlorine  at  the  negative  surface.  This  likewise  cor- 
responds with  their  relative  attractive  enei^.  Chlorine 
expels  the  new  substance  from  all  its  combinations  on 
which  I  have  made  any  experiments. 

The  new  substance  seems  to  possess  a  stronger  attrac- 
tion for  most  of  the  metals  than  oxygen ;  but  it  is  ex- 
pelled from  phosphorus  and  sulphur  by  oxygen :  I  found 
by  passing  oxygen  and  the  compound  of  it  with  phos- 
phorus through  a  glass  tube  heated  red,  phosphorous  acid 
was  formed,  and  die  violet  gas  appeared. 

That  it  produces  so  little  heat  and  so  seldom  light  in 
entering  into  combinadon,  may  be  accounted  for  from 
its  solid  form  and  its  great  weight  as  an  element.  Po- 
tassium, however,  as  I  have  mentioned,  bums  in  the 
violet-coloured  gas,  and  when  this  gas  is  thrown  upon 
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the  flame  of  hydrogen,  it  seems  to  support  its  com- 
bustion. 

The  saturating  or  neutralising  powers  of  the  new 
substance  appear  to  be  greater  than  those  of  oxygen, 
and  less  than  those  of  chlorine. 

It  agrees  with  chlorine  and  fluorine  in  forming  adds 
with  hydrogen,  and  it  agrees  with  oxygen  in  forming  an 
acid  with  chlorine. 

In  my  first  experiments  I  conceived  that  it  formed 
substances  analogous  to  alkalies  in  combining  with  the 
alkaline  metals,  for  the  compound  produced  by  its  ac- 
tion upon  solution  of  potassa^  even  when  the  substance 
was  in  great  excess,  reddened  turmeric  paper,  and  ren- 
dered green  paper  tinged  with  the  juice  of  violets;  but 
I  have  since  found  that  this  is  owing  to  a  small  quanti^ 
of  subcarbonate  of  potassa  which  existed  in  the  hydrate 
of  potassa;  and  when  the  compound  is  treated  with 
the  acid  the  substance  forms  with  hydrogen,  and  healed 
to  redness,  it  loses  this  property ;  and  when  thus  formed, 
its  taste  more  resembles  that  of  a  neutral  salt  than  of  an 
alkali.  I  cannot  yet  say  with  certainty  whether  its 
compound  with  potassium  has  powers  like  the  oxides, 
of  neutralising  those  acids  which  it  does  not  decom- 
pose, as  in  all  the  experiments  I  have  made  on  this 
point  I  used  the  compound  which  reddens  turmeric ; 
this  neutralised  the  phosphorous,  sulphurous,  and  boracic 
acids,  but  the  effect  may  possibly  depend  upon  the 
undecomposed  carbonate. 

The  name  (one  has  been  proposed  in  France  for  this 
new  substance  firom  its  colour  in  the  gaseous  state,  from 
tov,  viola ;  and  its  combination  with  hydrogen  has  been 
named  hydroionic  add.  The  name  ioney  in  English,  would 
lead  to  confusion,  for  its  compounds  would  be  called 
wnic  and  ioniaru     By  terming  it  iodine^  from  l^hri^,  vio- 
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laceus,  this  confusion  will  be  avoided^  and  the  name 
will  be  more  analogous  to  chlorine  and  fluorine. 

The  acid  it  forms  with  hydrogen  may,  however,  be 
with  propriety  named  in  our  language  hydroionic  acid, 
I  venture  to  propose  for  the  acid  it  forms  with  chlorine, 
the  name  of  chlorionic  addy  and  for  that  it  forms  with  tin 
staTiniamc  acid.  With  respect  to  the  other  compounds, 
they  may  be  called  as  a  class  iodes,  with  the  name  of  the 
base  as  iode  of  mercury ^  and  with  'proto,  deuto^  §•(?.  to  sig- 
nify the  proportions ;  or  if  a  termination  to  the  base 
should  be  preferred,  as  I  have  proposed  for  the  combi- 
nations of  chlorine,  the  terminations  may  be  in  m,  with 
the  vowels  in  their  usual  order  to  signify  proportions. 
Thus,  phosphoroma  would  signify  the  combination  of 
one  proportion  of  iodine  with  phosphorus,  and  phospho- 
romd  would  signify  two  proportions  of  iodine  to  one  of 
phosphorus. 

If  this  last  plan,  which  involves  no  theoretical  views, 
should  be  adopted,  it  may  be  extended  with  different 
consonants  to  the  combinations  of  Jiuarine,  and  the 
vowel  may  be  made  to  signify  the  proportion,  and  the 
consonant  the  nature  of  the  compound.  The  vowel  of 
termination,  to  the  Latin  name  of  the  base,  I  have 
already  proposed,  on  another  occasion,  for  the  com- 
pounds of  oxygen.  Thus  argenta  may  be  made  to  sig- 
nify the  protoxide  of  silver,  and  ferrd  the  deutoxide  of 
iron,  n  is  the  consonant  which  I  have  suggested  to 
represent  the  combination  of  chlorine,  as  argentana  the 
prato^hhiide  of  silver ;  and  /  in  this  system  may  repre- 
sent fluorine.  Thus  calcala  would  be  fluor  spar,  or  one 
proportion  of  fluorine,  and  one  of  calcium,  and  the  dif- 
ferent combinations  of  calcium  with  the  supporters  of 
combustion  with  oxygen,  fluorine,  chlorine,  and  iodine 
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in  one  proportion,  would  be  thus  expressed  calca,  calcala, 
cakanUf  and  calcamcu 

I  throw  out  these  hints  for  discussion,  rather  than 
with  any  wish  for  their  adoption,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  the  attention  of  chemists  towards  the  subject 
of  nomenclature,  which  ought  to  be  settled  on  some  fixed 
principles ;  and  in  naming  a  new  class  of  compounds, 
great  caution  should  be  used  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
alteration. 

In  my  last  paper,  presented  to  the  Society  two  months 
ago,  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  it  was  probable,  that 
new  species  of  matter,  which  act  with  respect  to  in- 
flammable bodies,  like  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  fluorine, 
would  be  discovered.  I  had  not  hoped,  at  that  time,  to 
be  able  so  soon  to  describe  the  properties  of  a  body  of 
this  kind,  which  forms  an  acid  with  hydrogen,  like 
chlorine  and  fluorine,  and  which  in  some  of  its  combi- 
nations resembles  oxygen. 

This  new  fact  will,  I  hope,  do  something  towards 
settling  the  opinion  of  chemists  respecting  the  nature 
of  acidity,  which  seems  to  depend  upon  peculiar  com- 
binations of  matter,  and  not  on  any  peculiar  elementary 
principle. 

It  is  probable  that  iodine  will  be  found  in  many  com- 
binations in  nature.  We  may  expect  that  it  will  be  dis^ 
covered  in  various  marine  v^etables,  and  in  sea  water, 
and  probably  the  loss  of  weight  indicated  in  the  analysis 
of  certain  fossil  substances  may  depend  upon  its  expulsion. 

Its  compounds  with  the  metals  will  probably  form  a 
new  class  of  pigments,  and  it  is  not  impossible,  that 
the  triple  salts  it  forms  containing  oxygen,  may  be  made 
substitutes  for  nitre  in  the  manu&cture  of  gunpowder. 

Paris,  Dee.  10, 1S13. 
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XVIL 

FtrntHfiK  fiXPfiAlMENtS  AND  OBSERVATIONS  ON 

IODINE.* 

I.  On  the  triple  Compounds  contairdng  lodiM  and  Oxygen. 

I.  Ik  this  coreittiatiklitioii  I  shall  hM^  the  honour  of 
presenting  to  the  RoyAl  Society^  ft  continuation  of  the 
inquiries  1  have  made  respecting  the  chemical  agencies 
6f  iodine^  and  the  properties  of  certain  of  its  com- 
pounds. 

8.  I  described  in  toy  last  paper  the  action  of  iodine 
on  the  fixed  alkaline  Uxiyia,  and  the  deflagrating  salts 
it  forms.  In  the  first  experiment  which  I  made  on  these 
compounds^  I  employed  the  first  crystals  which  fall 
down  from  moderately  strong  solutions  of  potassa  and 
soda  saturated  with  iodine,  which  had  been  purified  by 
being  repeatedly  acted  upon  by  distilled  water :  I  now 
find  that  this  process  is  not  sufficient  to  fi*ee  the  triple 
compound  ftoia  the  double  compound;  and  that  to 
obtidn  them  in  a  state  of  absolute  ptirity,  it  is  necessaiy 
to  boil  them  repeatedly  in  small  quantities  of  alcohol  of 
specifie  gravity  oi^  from  8*6  to  9*2,  which  dissolves  the 
double  compound,  but  has  little  poWer  of  action  on  the 
triple  compound 

The  triple  compounds,  when  purified,  present  some 

*  [Prom  the  Phil.  'Trans,  for  18l4.    Head  before  the  Royal  Society, 
JuM  16^  1814.] 
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curious  chemical  phenomena,  which  a  minute  quantity 
of  the  double  compound  adhering  to  the  crystak  that  I 
operated  upon,  prevented  me  from  observing  in  the  ex- 
periments I  have  abready  communicated  to  the  Society. 
I  shall  describe  these  phenomena  as  they  are  produced 
by  the  triple  compound  of  potassium,  as  this  substance 
is  most  easily  procured  in  considerable  quantities,  but 
as  ftr  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe  the  phenomena 
presented  by  the  compound  of  sodium,  are  precisely 
analogous. 

The  triple  compound  of  potassium,  purified  by  alcohol^ 
is  almost  tasteless,  has  no  action  on  vegetable  colours,  is 
very  little  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  more  soluble  in  hot 
water;  when  it  is  thrown  into  concentrated  nitric,  or 
sulphuric,  or  phosphoric  acids,  it  has  no  violent  action 
on  them.  By  heat  it  may  be  dissolved  in  them ;  and 
the  solutions,  when  saturated,  congeal  and  form  ciysp 
talline  substances  intensely  acid.  When  the  substance 
formed  by  the  triple  compound  and  the  nitric  acid  is 
strongly  heated,  the  nitric  acid  flies  off,  and  at  the  tem- 
perature at  which  it  is  entirely  expelled,  the  substance 
itself  begins  to  decompose,  and  affords  a  little  iodine 
and  much  oxygen. 

If  the  solution  of  the  triple  compounds  in  sulphuric 
or  phosphoric  acids,  be  heated  strongly  at  the  tempe- 
rature at  which  the  acids  sublime,  the  triple  compound 
itself  is  decomposed,  and  it  affords  oxygen  and  iodine, 
and  leaves  acid  sulphate  and  phosphate  of  potassa.  If 
when  the  mixture  is  rendered  fluid  by  heat,  a  little 
sugar  or  other  combustible  matter  is  added,  there  is  a 
violent  action,  and  iodine  is  disengaged  with  great 
rapidity. 

The  triple  compound  dissolves  without  decomposition 
in  solution  of  phosphorous  acid ;  but  on  heating  the  so- 
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lution,  oxygen  is  attracted  by  it,  iodine  appears,  and 
phosphate  of  potassa  is  formed* 

Vfhen  the  triple  compound  is  thrown  into  concen- 
trated muriatic  acid,  there  is  an  effervescence,  the  smell 
of  chlorine  is  perceived,  the  fluid  becomes  yellow,  and 
when  evaporated,  yields  the  chlorionic  acid. 

When  the  solution  of  the  hydroionic  add  in  water  is 
poured  upon  the  triple  salt,  iodine  is  instantly  produced 
in  great  quantities. 

Acetic  and  oxalic  acids  dissolve  the  triple  compound 
without  decomposing  it.  On  heating  the  solution  in 
oxalic  add,  the  add  becomes  brown  from  the  deposition 
of  charcoal,  and  iodine  immediately  appears. 

When  the  triple  compound  is  thrown  into  solution  of 
sulphurous  add,  iodine  is  instantly  produced,  and  sul- 
phuric add  formed,  and  if  the  sulphurous  acid  is  not  in 
too  large  a  proportion,  the  solution  becomes  yellow  by 
dissolving  iodine ;  if  more  sulphurous  acid  is  added, 
water  is  decomposed,  and  sulphuric  add  and  hydroionic 
acid  formed. 

The  double  compound  of  potassium  and  iodine  has 
no  action  on  oxalic,  acetic,  sulphurous,  or  phosphorous 
acids,  but  when  it  is  mixed  with  the  triple  compound, 
it  is  instantly  decomposed  by  them,  and  iodine  set 
free. 

The  same  double  compound  in  its  pure  state  is  de- 
composed very  slowly  by  muriatic  add ;  and  to  convert 
the  greater  portion  into  muriate  of  potassa  (potassane), 
it  is  necessary  that  the  acid  should  be  very  frequently 
distilled  from  it,  and  a  part  always  remains  unaltered; 
when  mixtures  of  the  triple  and  double  compounds  are 
exposed  to  the  action  of  muriatic  acid,  potassane  (mu- 
riate of  potassa)  is  instantly  formed ;  and  if  the  proper 
proportions  are  adopted,  none  of  the  double  or  triple 

X.2 
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compound?  remain,  and  the  results  are  potaosaae  anly, 
and  the  ozjchloric  acid. 

Mixtures  of  the  triple  and  double  compounds  pro- 
duce abundance  of  iodine  when  acted  on  by  glacial  hj* 
drophosphoric  acid  gas,  but  the  pure  double  compoand 
affords  only  hydroionic  acid  gas,  and  this  decompositioD 
offers  the  best  method  which  has  yet  occurred  to  me  of 
procuring  pure  hydroionic  acid«  When  the  two  sub- 
stances are  gently  heated  together,  the  hydroionic  acid 
gast,  which  comes  over  in  considerable  quantities,  forms 
a  colouriesB  solution  when  absorbed  by  water. 

I  hare  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  composition  of 
the  triple  compound  of  potassium.  Seven  gndns  tbit 
had  been  dried  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water, 
heated  to  redness  in  a  small  crucible  of  platinum,  lost 
2*2  grains.  Seven  grains  heated  to  dull  redness  in  a 
small  tube  of  glass,  lost  1*7  grain :  a  minute  portion  of 
iodine,  condensed  in  the  middle  part  of  the  tube,  bat 
no  violet  vi^ur  was  observed  in  the  upper  part  of  it, 
and  there  was  a  very  slight  appearance  only  of  moisture, 
so  that  the  loss  of  weight  in  this  last  experiment  mast 
be  principally  ascribed  to  the  expulsion  of  oxygen. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  these  two  analyses, 
it  appears  very  probable  that  this  triple  compound  is 
composed  of  one  proportion  of  iodine  about  165,  one 
of  potassium,  75,  and  six  of  oxygen,  90;  which  is  a 
composition  analogous  to  that  oi  the  hyperoxymuriate 
of  potassa.  The  quantities  that  I  used  in  my  experi- 
ments wete  too  small  to  render  these  results  more  than 
approximations;  yet  the  siooilarity  of  them  to  those 
presented  by  the  hyperoxymuriates  ough^  perhaps,  to 
render  them  more  worthy  of  confidence. 

I  have  attempted  to  obtain  pure  triple  compounds 
from  solutions  of  baryta  and  lime,  and  Scorn  magpaesia 
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diffused  through  water,  by  dissolving  iodine  in  them  by 
heat,  and  by  evaporating  the  clear  liquor  until  it  began 
to  deposit  crystals.  In  this  way  I  have  procured  sub- 
stances, which  when  well  washed  in  distilled  water, 
afforded  no  iodine  to  nitric  acid,  which  yielded  chlorine 
and  chlorionic  acid  when  acted  upon  by  muriatic  acid, 
and  which,  when  distilled,  afforded  much  oxygen  and 
some  iodine,  and  left  substances  which  appeared  to  be 
mixtures  of  the  earths  with  compounds  that  aflbrded 
iodine  to  sulphuric  add,  producing  a  smell  of  sulphur- 
ous acid  gas ;  and  which  probably  connated  of  the 
metals  of  the  earths  united  to  iodine. 

The  triple  compounds  ftom  lime  and  magnesia  were 
soluble  without  affording  iodine  in  sulphuric  acid ;  but 
on  evaporating  the  acid,  at  the  time  that  the  vessel  of 
platinum  in  which  the  experiment  was  made  became  dry 
and  almost  red-hot,  the  violet  vapour  was  perceived. 
Even  the  triple  compound  from  baryta  did  not  afford 
iodine  or  oxygen  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  add, 
except  under  the  same  circumstances. 

3.  When  I  first  discovered  that  the  triple  compounds 
dissolved  in  acids  without  effervescence,  I  thought  it  pro- 
bable that  the  effect  depended  upon  the  formation  of  a 
compound  of  oxygen  and  iodine,  similar  to  euchlorine>  or 
the  oxychloric  acid,  and  which  remained  dissolved  in 
the  fluid  ;  and  on  this  idea  I  made  a  number  of  experi- 
ments with  the  hope  of  obtaining  such  a  combination 
in  a  detached  form.  • 

I  distilled  the  solution  of  the  triple  compound  of 
potassium  in  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  only  gaseous  pro- 
duct I  obtained  was  oxygen.  Sulphuric  acid  and 
iodine  condensed  in  the  cool  part  of  the  apparatus,  and 
the  residuum  was  acid  sulphate  of  potassa. 

Conceiving  that  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  iodine 
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might  nevertheless  exist  in  the  flnid,  and  be  decompos- 
able at  a  high  temperature,  I  attempted  to  obtain  it  by 
acting  on  the  triple  compound  of  barium  bj  sulphuric 
acid,  and  by  evaporating  the  fluid  obtained  at  a  gentle 
heat,  and  suffering  it  to  cool  at  different  periods  of  the 
process ;  but  in  this  manner  of  operating  I  gained  no 
better  results. 

The  triple  compound  of  barium  is  scarcely  soluble 
in  water.  Water  that  had  been  boiled  upon  it  gave 
only  a  slight  cloudiness  to  sulphuric  acid,  which  pos- 
sibly might  be  owing  to  some  double  compound  mixed 
with  it ;  the  fluid,  when  evaporated  nearly  to  drynefls, 
afforded  fiimes  which  had  the  characters  of  those  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  by  a  red  heat  yielded  iodine,  and 
left  sulphate  of  baryta. 

When  the  solid  triple  compound  of  baryta  was  heated 
in  very  small  quantities  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  the 
fluid  separated  exhibited  acid  properties,  and  when 
gradually  evaporated  left  a  substance  which  o(»igeaIed 
by  cooling,  and  formed  a  solid  of  a  yellow  colour 
deliquescent  in  the  air,  strongly  acid,  and  which 
reddened  vegetable  blues,  and  did  not  afterwards 
destroy  them.  When  strongly  heated,  the  substance 
afforded  the  same  results  as  the  substance  procured 
from  the  fluid  just  mentioned. 

The  residual  solid  matter  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  the  triple  compound  of  barium  was 
treated  a  second  time  with  sulphuric  acid,  yet  notwith- 
standing, when  heated  to  redness,  it  yielded  iodine  in 
abundance. 

I  have  repeated  these  experiments  very  often,  because 
M.  Gay  Lussac  has  stated  that  an  acid  compound  of 
oxygen  and  iodine  may  be  procured  by  dropping  sul- 
phuric acid  into  a  solution  of  the  triple  compound  of 
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barium ;  but  the  conclusions  of  this  ingenious  chemist 
seem  to  have  been  founded  upon  the  want  of  eflPerves- 
cence  in  the  process ;  and  his  experiments  were  made 
at  a  very  early  period  of  the  investigation^  and  probably 
before  this  time  he  has  found  reason  to  alter  his 
opinion.* 

It  is  probable  that  a  binary  compound  of  iodine  and 
oxygen  may  be  formed^  but  the  facts  presented  by  the 
action  of  acids  on  the  triple  compounds  are  not  suiBcient 
to  prove  its  existence. 

When  small  quantities  of  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
are  digested  on  the  triple  compounds  of  potassium  and 
barium,  the  fluid  obtained  is  always  acid,  and  always 
precipitates  muriate  of  baryta.  I  thought  it  possible 
that  the  compound  of  iodine  and  oxygen  might  possess 
this  properly;  but  on  collecting  the  precipitate  and 
examining  it,  it  appeared  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  triple 
compound  and  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  from  all  the  fiicts 
it  appears  that  in  the  action  of  acids  on  the  triple  com- 
pounds new  combinations  only  are  formed^f 

I  take  the  liberty  of  proposing  for  the  triple  com- 

*  [Vide  the  author's  subsequent  paper  on  a  eompoimd  of  iodine  and 
oxygen  for  flirther  explanation.] 

t  When  sulphuric  acid  is  made  to  dissolve  as  much  of  the  triple 
compound  of  potassium  by  heat  as  possible^  the  mixture  congeals  by 
cooling  into  a  yellow  transparent  substance,  extremely  deliquescent  and 
yery  acid.  On  decomposing  it  by  heat,  neutral  sulphate  of  potassa 
remains.  Now  as  oxygen  and  iodine  are  the  oniy  substances  drlyen 
off  by  heat,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  acid  property  of  the  mixture 
depends  upon  these  two  principles ;  yet  this  conclusion  does  not  follow 
according  to  sound  chemical  log^c :  iodine  alone  destroys  the  alkaline 
properties  of  potassa,  and  oxygen  and  iodine  in  combination  with 
potassium  form  a  difficultly  soluble  and  almost  tasteless  substance. 
This  substance,  the  triple  compound,  has  only  a  weak  attraction  for 
sulphuric  acid,  and  it  might  be  expected  that  in  combining  with  sul* 
phuxic  acid  it  would  not  deprive  it  of  its  acid  properties. 
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pounds  the  names  of  oxj-^iodesi  because  when  decooi'* 
posed  by  beat,  they  afford  oxygen  and  iodine.  Indi- 
yidually  they  may  be  named  from  their  bases.  Thus  oary^ 
potassame,  or  ozy*iode  of  potassimn^  vnil  signify  the  triple 
compound  of  potassium,  oxygen,  and  iodine,  and  ory* 
barame,  or  oxy-iode  of  barium,  will  denote  the  triple 
compound  of  barium** 

n.  Shme  ObaerwxjHans  tfn  Hydrciome  Add,  and  on  the 
Compound  procured  by  meam  of  it, 

1.  I  have  generally  procured  the  hydroionic  acid  which 
I  have  used  in  my  experiments  by  the  process  referred 
to  in  the  last  section,  the  action  of  hydrophosphoric  acid 
on  potaasame,  but  I  have  sometimes  employed  the  gas 
procured  from  moistened  iodine  by  phosphorus. 

The  hydroionic  acid  gas  is  rapidly  decomposed  by 
being  heated  in  contact  with  oxygen,  and  a  solution  of 
iodine  and  hydroionic  gas  in  water  is  formed,  and  it  is 
slowly  decomposed  by  heat  alone,  affording  a  deep  red 
brown  easily  fusible  substance*  which  seems  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  hydroionic  gas  and  iodine. 

WheQ  condensed  in  water,  it  is  instantly  decomposed 
by  solution  of  nitric  acid  and  iodine  precipitated. 

The  solution  of  hydroionic  acid  rapidly  absorbs  oxy- 
gen from  the  air,  and  becomes  yellow,  and  at  last  deep 
tawny  orange ;  and  this  absorption  is  assisted  by  light 
and  heat,  the  hydrogen  is  attracted  by  the  oxygen  to 
form  water,  and  the  iodine  formed  is  dissolved  in  the 
remaining  acid. 

The  concentrated  hydroionic  acid  will  probably  form 
a  good  eudiometrical  substance ;  it  does  not  render  the 
vessels  in  which  it  is  used  cloudy  like  the  hydro-sul 
*  [They  are  now  eommonly  e«lle<i  lodates.] 
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pburets  by  the  depoeidon  of  solid  matter,  and  it  does 
not  enlarge  the  volume  of  the  residual  air  like  some 
other  substances. 

The  solution  of  the  hydroionic  acid  is  decomposed  by 
being  heated  with  the  hyper-oxymuriate  of  potassa,  and 
iodine  is  produced. 

Hydroionic  acid  gas,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  my  last 
paper,  is  decomposed  by  all  the  metals  I  have  exposed 
it  to,  except  gold  and  platinum ;  and  the  same  metals 
that  decompose  it  in  its  gaseous  state,  likewise  decom- 
pose it  when  it  is  in  solution,  requiring,  however,  in 
some  cases,  the  assistance  of  heat.  The  fluid  hydro- 
ionic acid  tarnishes  silver  at  common  temperatures,  and 
dissolves  mercury  slowly  when  boiled  in  contact  with  it. 
2.  It  dissolves  the  alkaline  and  common  earths,  and 
forms  with  them  compounds  very  analogous  in  their 
properties  to  the  compounds  they  produce  when  acted 
on  by  muriatic  add. 

I  heated  dry  quick  lime  in  a  small  tube  filled  with 
hydroionic  acid  gas,  a  yellow  fluid  immediately  formed, 
which  was  coloured  by  dissolving  hydroionic  gas  and 
iodine,  and  a  fusible  compound  soluble  in  water,  and 
which  had  a  bitter  taste  similar  to  muriate  of  lime,  was 
produced. 

I  made  the  same  compound  by  dissolving  marble  in 
the  hydroionic  acid;  the  compound  when  heated  to 
redness  became  fluid,  and  when  kept  in  fusion  in  con- 
tact with  air  emitted  iodine,  gradually  lost  its  fusibility, 
and  from  being  neutral  became  alkaline,  so  that  at  a 
high  temperature  iodine  is  partly  expelled  from  calcium 
by  oxygen.  I  proved  thb  still  more  distinctly  by  fusing 
the  compound  in  a  close  vessel,  in  which  it  was  con- 
fined by  mercury.  There  was  no  change.  I  admitted 
a  little  oxy-potaasame,  and  caused  it  to  give  off  oxygen 

x5 
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by  heating  it :  as  soon  as  the  calcareous  compound  was 
fused  in  contact  with  oxygen^  it  instantly  enutted  iodine, 
and  lime  was  fonned  on  the  sur&ce. 

The  compound  formed  from  hydroionic  acid  and 
baryta  is  an  acrid  bitter  substance,  very  rimilar  in  its 
taste  to  barytone  (fused  muriate  of  baryta),  not  decom- 
posable when  heated  to  whiteness  unless  oxygen  is  pre- 
sent, but  when  it  is  heated  in  contact  with  oxygen, 
oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  a  part  of  its  iodine  expelled. 

Magnesia  dissolved  in  hydroionic  acid  without  effer- 
vescence, and  the  solution  evaporated  gave  a  solid  sub- 
stance, having  a  taste  very  similar  to  muriate  of  magne- 
sia. Like  that  salt,  it  partly  lost  its  acid  by  a  red  heal ; 
but  a  portion  remained  not  decomposable  out  of  the 
contact  of  air,  but  which  instantly  afforded  iodine  when 
heated  in  contact  with  oxygen. 

I  dissolved  glucina,  ittria,  and  zircona  in  the  hydro- 
ionic acid;  they  formed  neutral  saline  compounds. 
The  compound  of  hydroionic  acid  and  glucina  was  less 
soluble,  and  more  astringent  in  taste  than  the  muriate 
of  glucina,  and  was  entirely  decomposed  when  heated 
in  the  open  air,  afibrding  hydroionic  acid  and  iodine. 

The  compound  formed  from  ittria  was  more  soluble, 
and  highly  astringent ;  that  formed  from  zircona  astrin- 
gent, with  more  of  bitterness.  Both  these  salts  were 
decomposed  when  heated  in  the  atmosphere  at  a  low 
red  beat;  a  smeU  of  hydroionic  gas  was  perceived, 
iodine  was  produced,  and  the  earths  remained. 

3.  I  mentioned,  in  a  note,  Montpellier,  Jan.  10,  (con- 
taining a  correction  for  my  last  communication  to  the 
society,)  that  the  alkaline  property  which  I  at  first  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  compounds  of  potassium  and 
sodium  with  iodine,  depended  upon  some  undecom- 
posed  subcarbonate  of  potassa  mixed  with  the  hydrate 
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of  potassa  I  employed,  as  the  subcarbonate  of  potassa  is 
decomposed  by  iodine  and  carbonic  acid  set  free,  I  had 
not  thought  it  probable  that  the  subcarbonate  of  potassa 
could  interfere  with  the  result.  But  I  find  that  if  the 
subcarbonate  exist  at  all  in  the  lixivium,  a  portion  of 
it  always  remaiiis  undecomposed.  I  find  likewise,  that 
when  a  solution  of  iodine  in  lixivium  of  potassa  is  ren- 
dered perfectly  neutral,  or  even  slightly  acid  by  hydro- 
ionic  acid,  a  strong  red  heat  renders  the  solid  substance 
obtained  slightly  alkaline,  provided  it  be  in  contact  with 
air.  Whether  the  separation  of  iodine  by  oxygen,  in 
this  instance,  depends  upon  some  effect  of  the  moisture 
contained  in  the  atmosphere,  or  upon  the  continued 
action  of  fii^sh  portions  of  oxygen  on  the  same  surface 
of  the  compound,  it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  but  a  similar 
effect  I  find  is  produced  upon  potassik  (fluate  of  potassa); 
this  substance  gains  the  power  of  reddening  paper 
tinged  with  turmeric,  by  being  strongly  heated  in  con- 
tact with  the  air. 

The  power  of  neutralizing  acids  does  not  belong  to 
the  true  compound  of  iodine  and  potassium,  but  de- 
pends either  on  the  subcarbonate  not  decomposed,  or 
upon  the  alkali  formed  during  the  ignition  of  the  com- 
pound ;  the  pure  double  compound  seems  to  have  no 
power  of  action  on  the  acids  it  does  not  decompose ;  I 
fiised  it  in  contact  with  sulphurous  acid  gas  confined  by 
mercury  in  a  glass  tube,  the  salt  gained  a  slight  tint  of  yel- 
low, but  did  not  absorb  its  own  volume  of  gas ;  after  this, 
it  slightly  reddened  litmus,  so  that  the  acid  must  have 
had  little  more  than  a  mechanical  adhesion  to  the  salt* 

When  potassane,  or  iode  of  potassium,  is  fused  with 
boracic  acid,  there  is  a  perfect  mixture  of  the  two 
bodies.  In  my  first  researches  on  this  mixture,  I  con- 
ceived that  they  entered    into  chemical  union,  and 
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formed  a  violet-coloured  glass,  and  that  the  acid  pro- 
perty of  the  boradc  acid  was  neutralized  by  the  new 
compound;  but  I  since  find  that  the  violet  colour  of  the 
glass  is  owing  to  the  developement  of  iodine^  and  when 
the  application  of  heat  is  long  continued,  much  iodine 
is  disengaged,  and  the  colour  of  the  glass  changes  to 
olive,  and  borate  of  potassa  is  formed.  When  the  glass 
is  dissolved  in  warm  water,  an  olive  coloured  powder 
separates,  soluble  when  boiled  in  the  caustic  alkalies, 
so  that  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  bonHi, 
and  that  the  boracic  acid  is  decomposed  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  potassium  combined  with  the  iodine  for 
oxygen,  assisted  by  the  tendency  of  iodine  to  assume 
the  elastic  state. 

I  fused  the  neutral  compound  of  iodine  with  silica; 
no  change  was  effected  when  the  experiment  was  made 
in  close  vessels,  but  when  the  mixture  was  exposed  to 
air,  and  intensely  heated^  a  little  iodine  was  evolved, 
some  potassa  formed,  and  some  silica  dissolved  by  it 

in.    On  other  Acid  Compounds  of  Iodine. 

1.  I  have  made  several  experiments  on  the  combina- 
tion of  iodine  and  chlorine,  obtained  by  admitting  chlo- 
rine in  excess  to  known  quantities  of  iodine  in  vessels 
exhausted  of  air,  and  repeatedly  heating  the  sublimate. 
Operating  in  this  way,  I  find  that  iodine  absorbs  less 
than  one-third  of  its  weight  of  chlorine. 

The  compound  of  iodine  and  chlorine  is  a  veiy  vola- 
tile substance,  and  in  consequence  of  its  action  upon 
mercury,  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine  the  elastic 
force  of  its  vapour.  Henee  the  estimations  of  its  com* 
position  from  experiments  on  the  quantity  of  chlorine 
absorbed  in  close  vessels  must  necessarily  be  liable  to 
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error.  In  one  experiment  in  which  I  dissolTed  the 
sublimate,  by  admitting  a  small  quantity  of  water  into 
the  retort,  I  found  that  eight  grains  of  iodine  had  caused 
the  disappearance  of  five  and  a  quarter  cubical  inches 
of  chlorine. 

In  another  experiment  in  which  the  sublimate  was 
not  dissolved  by  water,  and  in  which  the  absorption  was 
judged  of  by  the  admission  of  fresh  quantities  of  the 
gas,  twenty  grains  caused  the  disappearance  of  9*6 
cubical  inches  of  chlorine,  the  barometer  being  at  30*1, 
and  the  thermometer  at  57^  Fahrenheit 

It  seems  probable,  from  these  experiments,  that  the 
chlorionic  acid  consists  of  one  proportion  of  iodine,  and 
one  of  chlorine. 

The  chlorionic  acid  formed  by  the  sublimation  of  iodine 
in  chlorine  in  great  excess  is  of  a  bri^t  yellow  colour, 
when  fused  it  becomes  of  a  deep  orange,  and  when  ren- 
dered elastic  it  forms  a  deep  orange-coloured  gas.  It  is 
capable  of  combining  with  much  iodine  when  they  are 
heated  together,  its  colour  becomes  in  consequence 
deeper,  and  the  cUorionic  acid  and  the  iodine  rise 
together  in  the  elastic  state. 

The  solution  of  the  chlorionic  acid  in  water  likewise 
dissolves  lai^e  quantities  of  iodine,  so  that  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  a  fluid  containing  very  different  proportions 
of  iodine  and  chlorine* 

The  pure  solution  of  the  chlorionic  acid^  when  it  is 
very  diluted,  loses  its  colour  by  being  agitated  for  some 
time  in  contact  with  chlorine,  and  then,  when  poured 
"^k^  fixed  alkaline  lixivia  or  solutions  of  the  alkaline 
earths,  it  causes  the  precipitation  of  substances  having 
the  characters  of  triple  compounds  cht  the  oxyiodes.  If 
it  is  coloured,  or  in  its  ordinary  state,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  oxyiode  is  precipitated,  much  iodine  appears. 
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and  it  is  impossible  to  render  a  caneeniretted  solution 
colourless  by  agitation  with  chlorine,  or  to  deprive  it  of 
its  power  of  yielding  iodine  by  acting  on  alkaline  solu- 
tions. The  chlorionic  acid,  when  poured  into  a  solution 
of  muriate  of  baryta,  causes  a  copious  precipitate  in  it, 
which  has  all  the  characters  of  ozyiode  of  barium,  and 
the  liquor  becomes  very  acid. 

When  the  colourless  solution  of  chlorionic  acid  is 
added  to  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  a  white  powder 
is  precipitated  which  detonates  feebly  by  a  gentle  heat; 
and  which,  when  decomposed  in  glass  vessels,  afiEbrds 
iodine  and  elastic  matter  which  does  not  support  com- 
bustion. 

When  highly  coloured  chlorionic  acid  is  employed^ 
the  powder  that  Mb  down  is  black,  and  detonates  with 
much  greater  force,  and  by  the  slightest  touch  or  motion, 
and  it  appears  to  be  the  same  substance  as  that  pro- 
cured directly  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  ammonia,  and 
which  I  have  shewn  to  be  a  compound  of  azote  and 
iodine.  Whether  the  white  powder  is  a  similar  sub- 
stance contuning  a  laiger  proportion  of  azote,  or 
whether  it  is  a  compound  of  ammonia  with  oxygen  and 
iodine,  or  with  iodine  and  chlorine,  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  determine. 

It  is  soluble  in  excess  of  chlorionic  acid,  and  in  this 
way  may  be  separated  from  the  black  powder;  it  affords 
a  little  moisture  during  its  detonation,  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  whether  diis  is  formed  in  the  process,  or 
whether  it  is  water  adhering  to  the  compound,  for  the 
temperature  of  its  decomposition  is  so  low,  that  a  proper 
d^ree  of  heat  cannot  be  applied  to  render  it  dry. 

When  two  bodies  so  similar  in  their  characters  and  in 
the  compounds  they  form,  as  iodine  and  chlorine,  act 
upon  substances  at  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  to  form 
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a  judgment  of  the  different  parts  that  they  play  in  the 
new  chemical  arrangements  produced.  When  I  found 
that  the  chlorionic  compound  formed  a  strong  acid  by 
solution  in  water»  I  at  first  suspected  that  water  was 
decomposed,  and  hydroionic  acid  and  euchlorine  formed ; 
there  was  no  effervescence  in  the  process,  and  the  pro- 
portions agree  with  the  supposition ;  but  I  find  that  so- 
lution of  euchlorine  instantly  decomposes  hydroionic 
acid  and  precipitates  iodine,  which  is  afterwards  redis- 
sohed  by  the  chlorine  set  firee ;  and  nitric  acid,  which 
decomposes  hydroionic  acid,  has  no  action  on  chlorionic 
acid* 

It  was  possible,  likewise,  that  if  water  was  decern- 
posed^  muriatic  acid  and  a  compound  of  iodine  and 
oxygen  might  exist  in  the  solution ;  I  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  if  this  was  the  case  by  distilling  the  solution  at 
different  temperatures,  and  coUecting  the  products,  but 
I  obtained  always  the  same  fluid. 

When  coloured  solution  of  chlorionic  acid  is  boiled 
with  hyper-oxymuriate  of  potassa,  it  loses  its  colour, 
and  chlorine  is  given  off  from  it;  but  in  this  case  it 
likewise  gradually  loses  its  acidity,  and  a  substance 
which  yields  iodine  by  heat  with  much  efiervesoence, 
and  which  is  probably  oxypotassame,  is  precipitated. 

It  appears  to  me  most  probable  that  the  acid  property 
of  the  chlorionic  compound  depends  upon  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two  bodies ;  and  its  action  upon  solutions  of 
the  alkalies  and  the  earths  may  be  easily  explained, 
when  it  is  considered  that  chlorine  has  a  greater  ten- 
dency than  iodine  to  form  double  compounds  with  the 
metals,  and  that  iodine  has  a  greater  tendency  than 
chlorine  to  form  triple  compounds  with  oxygen  and  the 
metals. 

When  in  the  case  of  the  action  of  the  chlorionic  com- 
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poand  in  fixed  alkaline  lixivia,  the  chlorine  is  not  in 
great  excesi^  much  iodine  is  always  set  firee,  because  as 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  £rom  the  pre^rtions  in  iriiich  they 
combine,  there  is  not  sufficient  oxygen  detached  firom 
the  alkali  by  chlorine  to  form  the  triple  compound;  and 
if  the  estimation  of  the  composition  of  oxypotassame 
given  in  the  first  section,  be  accurate,  supposing  that 
none  of  the  double  compound  of  iodine  is  fonnedl,  a 
solution  must  contain  five  proportions  of  chlorine  to  one 
of  iodine,  to  produce  a  triple  compound  without  the 
precipitation  of  iodine  It  is,  however,  most  probable 
that  some  double  compound  of  iodine  is  always  formed^ 
as  a  solution  must  be  extremely  diluted  indeed  to  con- 
tain five  proportions  of  chlorine  to  one  of  iodine. 

When  the  solution  of  chlorionic  acid  is  poured  into 
solution  of  muriate  of  baryta,  water  must  be  decom- 
posed to  furnish  hydrogen  to  the  muriatic  acid,  and 
oxygen  to  the  triple  compound,  and  in  this  case  sosae 
double  compound  of  iodine  and  barium  must  be  formed, 
and  remain  dissolved  in  the  solution. 

From  the  action  of  chlorionic  acid  on  metallic  solu- 
tions, I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  triple  compounds  of 
the  common  metals,  oxygen  and  iodine  may  be  formed 
by  means  of  it*  It  occasions  a  copious  precipitate  with- 
out effervescence  in  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
in  the  solutions  of  nitro-muriate  of  lead,  and  tin,  and 
of  nitrate  of  copper,  and  fi'om  analogy  it  is  probable 
that  these  precipitates  consist  of  the  metal,  oxygen  and 
iodine. 

2.  I  tbongfat  it  probable  fi-om  the  rapid  action  of  tin 
on  iodine,  that  tinfoil  would  bum  in  the  vapour  of  io- 
dine, but  on  introducing  it  into  the  violet-coloured  gas 
in  a  small  retort,  made  very  hot,  though  the  combination 
was  instantaneous,  yet  no  light  was  apparent 
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I  thought  it  possible  th»t  the  add  pro|)ertie8  of  the 
compound  of  tin  and  iodiue^  which  I  have  described  in 
my  last  oommunicatioii  to  the  Society^  might  depend 
upon  the  decomposition  of  wat^,  and  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  hydroionic  acid.  On  this  idea  I  distilled  the 
solution  of  it  in  water,  hopix^*  if  hydroionic  acid  were 
formed,  that  I  should  obtain  some  in  this  process ;  but 
the  fluid  that  came  OTer  was  merely  water  coloured  by  a 
minute  quantity  of  iodine,  and  the  orange  coloured  sub* 
stance  which  remained  when  dissolved  in  water,  exhi* 
bited  the  same  acid  properties  as  before,  and  combined 
with  ammonia  without  affording  any  oxide. 

The  compound  of  iodine  and  iron  when  dissolyed  in 
water  exhibited  acid  properties,  but  when  the  solution 
was  distilled  it  yielded  hydroionic  acid,  and  deposited 
oxide  of  iron,  and  the  entire  solution  acted  on  by  am- 
monia, afforded  an  olive  coloured  precipitate  in  great 
abundance. 

IV.    On  the  Action  of  some  Compound  Gases  on  Iodine. 

1.  I  heated  some  iodine  in  a  dry  glass  globe  filled 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  there  was  a  considerable 
absorption  of  gas,  no  sulphur  was  deposited,  and  a  red- 
dish brown  fluid  was  formed,  which  when  thrown  into 
water  rendered  it  strongly  acid^  and  deposited  much 
sulphur ;  the  water  passed  through  a  filter  exhibited  the 
properties  of  hydroionic  acid. 

It  is  evident  fron  this  experiment,  that  sulphur,  iodine, 
and  hydrogen,  are  capable  of  forming  a  triple  com- 
pound. 

2.  I  sublimed  some  iodine  in  dry  olefiant  gas ;  a  little 
of  a  reddish  brown  fluid  was  formed,  but  the  greatest 
part  of  the  iodine  crystallized  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
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in  which  the  experiment  was  made.  By  repeating  the 
process  several  times,  more  of  the  fluid  was  formed. 
It  was  volatile  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  gave  a  yellow 
tint  to  water,  but  did  not  render  it  acid;  there  was  a 
very  slight  absorption  of  the  gas** 

3.  Iodine  submitted  to  nitrous  gas  effected  no  change 
in  it. 

4.  When  iodine  was  exposed  to  caibonic  oxide,  it 
underwent  no  change;  it  was  repeatedly  sublimed  in  it 
in  the  common  daylight  without  undergoing  the  slightest 
alteration. 

When  the  violet  gas  was  formed  by  heating  iodine  in 
carbonic  oxide,  and  the  vessel  exposed  for  some  time  to 
direct  solar  rays,  a  small  quantity  of  a  limpid  flnid 
which  had  an  acrid  taste  formed  in  the  vessel  An  ac- 
cident prevented  me  £rom  ascertaining  if  any  gas  had 
been  absorbed ;  but  it  seems  probable  fix>m  this  result 
that,  like  chlorine,  iodine  may  be  combined  with  caiv 
bonic  oxide  by  the  agency  of  light 

V.   On  the  mode  of  Detecting  Iodine  in  Combinations^  and 
on  certain  Properties  of  its  Compounds  with  Sodivnu 

1.  I  have  examined  many  of  the  marine  productions 
of  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  view  of  determining 
whether  they  contained  iodine.  The  ashes  of  the  fuci 
and  ulvse  of  this  sea  afford  it  in  much  smaller  quantities 
than  the  sel  de  varec,  and  in  a  very  few  cases  only  have 
I  been  able  to  obtain  evidences  of  its  existence  in 
them. 

2.  M.  Berard  was  so  good  as  to  order  a  considerable 

^  [A  solid  compound  of  these  two  substances  has  since  been  obtained, 
by  exposing  them  together  to  the  sun's  rays.] 
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quantity  of  the  species  of  ulva,  which  abounds  on  the 
coast  of  Languedoc,  to  be  burnt  for  me  in  his  laboratory 
at  Montpellier.  The  ashes  consisted,  for  the  most  part, 
of  common  salt,  but  a  small  quantity  of  alkaline  lix- 
ivium, which  was  obtained  from  them,  afforded  a  red 
fluid  when  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  similar 
colour,  I  found,  was  produced,  when  a  solution  of  sub- 
carbonate  of  soda  and  common  salt,  containing  a  minute 
quantity  of  the  compound  of  sodium  and  iodine,  was 
treated  in  the  same  manner  by  the  acid. 

3.  One  of  the  best  tests  of  the  presence  of  a  very 
minute  quantity  of  iodine  in  compounds,  is  their  action 
upon  silver.  Water,  when  it  contains  less  than  -nrW 
part  of  its  weight  of  the  double  or  triple  alkaline  com- 
pounds of  iodine,  tarnishes  polished  silver. 

The  effect  produced  by  coiQipounds  of  iodine,  may  be 
distinguished  from  that  produced  by  sulphurets  or  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  by  this  circumstance,  that  solutions 
containing  sulphurets  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  by 
being  boiled  with  a  little  muriatic  acid,  no  longer  tarnish 
the  metal ;  whereas  the  solutions  containing  iodine  still 
retain  the  power. 

4.  Amongst  the  number  of  sea-weeds  that  were 
obligingly  given  me  for  examination,  by  Professor  Vi- 
viani,  of  Genoa,  the  ashes  of  the  following  afforded 
slight  indications  of  the  presence  of  iodine : 

Fucus  cartilagineus.  Fucus  filamentosus. 

—  membranaceus.        Ulva  pavonia. 
— —  rubens.  — —  linza. 

In  the  ashes  of  the  corallines  and  sponges,  I  could 
discover  no  evidences  of  the  presence  of  the  substance. 

5.  I  have  examined  three  specimens  of  alkali  formed 
by  the  combustion  of  vegetables  that  grow  on  the  sea 
shore,  one  from  Sicily,  one  from  Spain,  and  the  third 
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from  the  Roman  States;  but  not  one  of  them  afforded 
any  indications  of  the  presence  of  iodine. 

6.  I  evaporated  a  considerable  quantity  of  sea-waler 
procured  at  Sestri  of  Levanto,  in  Liguria,  in  a  part  of 
the  bay  remote  firom  any  source  of  fresh  water;  but  I 
oould  gain  no  unequiyocal  evidences  of  the  presence  of 
the  compounds  of  iodine  in  it.     The  residual  liquor, 
after  the  common  salt  had  been  separated,  did  not  act 
upon  sil ver,  nor  colour  sulphuric  add.     The  first  crjstib 
of  salt  which  fell  down  when  frised  upon  silver,  appeared 
to  me  to  tarnish  it  more  than  the  last ;  from  which  it  ap- 
peared probable  that  they  may  have  contained  some 
triple  compound  of  iodine;  yet,  after  being  ignitedi 
they  did  not  colour  sulphuric  acid.      When  a  laige 
quantity  of  this  water  was  electrized  by  a  Voltuc  ap- 
paratus, and  the  products  separated  at  the  positive  pole 
collected  in  a  small  cup  of  gold,  which  vras  covered 
vrith  cement,    except  in  the  interior  and  lower  part 
forming  the  circuit,   a  yellow  solution  vras  obtained, 
which,  when  it  was  exposed  to  the  negative  pole  of  a 
Voltaic  apparatus,  yielded  a  black  powder  fixed  in  the 
fire,  and  not  unlike  the  compound  formed  by  heating 
gold  and  iodine  together;    but  the  quantity  was  too 
minute  to  admit  of  analysis,  and  a  dark  coloured  sub- 
stance is  likewise  obtained  by  negMively  electrifying 
oxymuriate  of  gold,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
this  substance  formed  a  principal  part  of  the  solution. 

If  iodine  exists  in  sea-water,  which  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  must  be  the  case,  though  in  extremely 
minute  quantities,  it  is  probably  in  triple  union  with 

*  Iodine,  like  chlorine,  I  find^  combines  with  gold  and  platinuiB 
when  heated  with  them,  or  when  they  are  exposed  to  them  in  its  nascent 
state.  [Traces  of  iodine  have  since  been  detected  in  the  sponges  and 
eoarse  salt  of  the  Mediterraneum,  yide  VoL  I.  p.  170.] 
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I  oxygen  and  sodium,  and  in  this  case  it  must  separate 

with  the  first  crystals  of  common  salt. 
i  Whether  the  superiority  which   curers  of  fish  and 

f  meat  are  in  the  habit  of  attributing  to  bay  salt  over  rock 

salt,  is  at  all  connected  with  the  presence  of  the  com- 
I  pounds  of  iodine,  is  an  inquiry  perhaps  worth  making, 

i  and  the  results  of  Dr.  Henry's  elaborate  investigation  of 

I  the  composition  of  different  kinds  of  salts,  do  not  pre- 

I  elude  the  possibility  of  the  circumstance,  though  they 

I  certainly  diminish  the  probability. 

I  I  rubbed  pieces  of  beef  that  had  been  killed  some 

days  wkh  the  double  and  triple  compoujids  of  sodium^ 
^  They  did  not  putrefy ;  the  one  rubbed  with  the  double 

j,  compound  became  very  tender  and  soft,  and  of  a  red-^ 

I  brown  colour;    that  exposed  to  the  triple  compound 

ji;  hardened  considerably^  and  became  of  a  paler  colour, 

g  The  triple  compound,  as  I  have  mentioned  before, 

has  very  little  taste,  and  neither  of  the  compounds  seems 

to  have  any  pernicious  quality  when  received  into  the 
j,  stomach.  I  fed  a  gold-finch  with  bread  soaked  in  water, 

s  holding  in  solution  the  double  compound  for  a  few  days, 

and  he  drank  water,  holding  in  solution  the  triple  com- 

pound  for  three  days,  without  apparently  suiting  any 

inconvenience. 


li 
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Florwoe,  Moftohy  88^  1814. 
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SOME     EXPERIMENTS    ON    THE    COMBUSTION    OF  THE 
DIAMOND  AND  OTHER  CARBONACEOUS  SUBSTANCES.* 


• 

SmcE  it  has  been  shewn  by  various  accurate  expen- 
mentSy  that  the  diamond  and  common  carbonaceous 
substances  consume  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen 
in  combustion,  and  produce  a  gas  having  the  same  obn- 
ous  qualities,  a  number  of  conjectures  have  been  formed 
to  explain  the  remarkable  difPerences  in  the  sensible 
qualities  of  those  bodies,  by  supposing  some  minute 
difference  in  their  chemical  composition ;  these  conjec- 
tures have  been  often  discussed,  it  will  not  be  necessaiy 
therefore  to  dwell  upon  them.  MM.  Biot  and  Arago, 
from  the  high  refractive  power  of  the  diamond,  have 
supposed  that  it  may  contun  hydrogen ;  I  ventured  to 
suggest  in  my  third  Bakerian  Lecture,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  non-conducting  power,  and  from  the  action 
of  potassiiun  upon  it,  that  a  minute  portion  of  oxygen 
may  exist  in  it ;  and  in  my  account  of  some  new  expe- 
riments on  the  fluoric  compounds,  I  hazarded  the  idea 
that  it  might  be  the  carbonaceous  principle  combined 
with  some  new  light  and  subtile  element  of  the  class  of 
supporters  of  combustion.  M.  Guyton  de  Morveau^ 
who  conceived  he  had  proved  by  experiments  made 
fourteen  years  ago,  that  common  carbonaceous  sub- 

*  [From  PhU.  Trans,  for  1814.  Bead  before  the  Royal  Society,  JQO* 
23. 1814.] 
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Stances  were  oxides  of  diamond,  from  his  last  researches, 
conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Messrs. 
Allen  and  Pepys,  seems  still  inclined  to  adopt  this 
opinion,  though  in  admitting  a  much  smaller  quantity 
of  oxygen  than  he  originally  supposed  in  charcoal ;  and 
he  considers  the  diamond  as  pure  carbonaceous  matter, 
containing,  possibly,  some  atoms  of  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion. 

I  have  long  had  a  desire  of  making  some  new  ezperi- 
mi^nts  on  the  combustion  of  the  diamond  and  other 
carbonaceous  substances,  and  this  desire  was  increased 
by  the  new  £5u;ts  ascertained  with  respect  to  iodine, 
which,  by  uniting  to  hydrogen,  affords  an  acid  so  ana- 
logous to  muriatic  acid,  that  it  was  for  some  time  con* 
founded  with  that  substance.  My  object  in  these 
experiments,  was  to  examine  minutely  whether  any 
peculiar  matter  was  separated  from  the  diamond  during 
its  combustion,  and  to  determine  whether  the  gas, 
formed  in  this  process,  was  precisely  the  same  in  its 
chemical  nature,  as  that  formed  in  the  combustion  of 
common  charcoal  I  have  lately  been  able  to  accom- 
plish my  wishes.  I  shall  now  have  the  honour  of  com- 
municating my  results  to  the  Royal  Society. 

Durimr  a  stay  that  I  made  at  Florence  in  the  end  of 
MiZL  be^i^,  of  Apm.- 1  made  ^verd  experi- 
ments  on  the  combustion  of  the  diamond,  and  of  plum- 
bago, by  means  of  the  great  lens  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Natural  History ;  the  same  instrument  as  that  employed 
in  the  first  trids  on  the  action  of  the  solar  heat  on  the 
diamond,  instituted  by  Cosmo  IIL  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany;  and  I  have  since  made  a  series  of  researches 
on  the  combustion  of  different  kinds  of  charcoal  at 
Rome,   in  the  laboratory  of  the  Academia  Lyncei. 

•  [Vide  VoL  I.  CoL  Works,  p.  181.] 
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la  the  fint  ieries  I  was  honoured  by  the  fisiisutfice  o{ 
the  Count  Beidi,  the  Directed',  and  Sig&ior  GmsA, 
the  ProfeflBor  of  Chemistrj  at  the  Florent^e  Mumuo, 
and  in  the  laBt»  by  that  of  Signion  Momchini  and 
Barlocci^  Profenon  of  the  College  Sa^eiua  at  Rome. 

In  the  yery  fint  trial  on  the  combustion  of  th(  dift^ 
mond,  I  ascertained  a  drcomstaoce  that  I  believe  btt 
not  been  noticed  before,  namely,  that  the  diamond,  when 
stroogly  ignited  by  the  iena  in  a  thin  capsule  of  pUti- 
num  per&Krated  with  many  orifices^  so  as  to  admit  a  fiee 
circulation  of  air,  continues  to  bum  in  oxygen  gtf 
being  withdrawn  from  the  focus*  The  light  it 
is  steady,  and  of  so  brilliant  a  red^  as  to  be  visible  in  the 
brightest  sunshine,  and  the  heat  produced  is  so  greiC) 
that  in  one  experiment,  in  which  three  fragments  of 
diamonds  weighing  1*84  grain  only  were  burnt,  a  &m 
wire  of  platinum,  used  for  attaching  them  to  the  tnf) 
was  fused,  and  that  some  time  after  the  diamonds  were 
remoYcd  out  of  the  focua^ 

The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  enabled  me  to 
adopt  a  very  simple  apparatus  and  mode  of  operation  in 
my  researches,  and  to  complete,  in  a  few  minutes,  ex- 
periments which  have  been  supposed  to  require  the 
presence  of  bright  sunshine  for  many  hours» 

My  apparatus  consisted  of  clear  glass  globes  of  the 
capacity  of  from  fourteen  to  {orty  cubical  inches,  havifig 
nngle  apertures  to  which  stop-cooks  were  attached ;  ^ 
small  hollow  cylinder  of  platinum,  vdiich  1  used  it^ 
experiments  with  the  blow'-pipe,  was  attached  to  one 
of  the  stop-cocks,  and  was  mounted  with  a  little  perfo^ 
rated  capsule  of  platinum  for  containing  the  diamondi 
When  the  experiment  was  to  be  made,  the  globe  cofi* 
taining  the  capsule  and  the  substance  to  be  burned  ^^ 
exhausted  by  an  excellent  air-pump,  and  pure  oxygen 
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gas,  made  firom  hjperoxymuriate  of  potassa,  admitted* 
The  globe  before  and  after  the  experiment  was  brought 
to  the  same  temperatore  as  the  water  over  which  the 
oxygen  gas  had  remained  And  as  during  the  short 
time  required  for  the  combustion  there  was  no  sensible 
change  either  in  the  thermometer  or  barometer,  no  cor- 
rections for  pressure  or  temperature  were  rendered 
necessary;  the  change  of  volume  in  the  gas  after  the 
combustion,  was  estimated  by  means  of  a  fine  tube  con- 
nected with  the  stop-cock,  adapted  by  a  proper  screw 
to  the  stop-cock  of  the  globe^  and  the  absorption  was 
judged  of  by  the  quantity  of  mercury  that  entered  the 
tube,  which  afibrded  a  measure  so  exact,  that  no  altera- 
tion, however  minute,  could  be  overlooked.  As  the 
elastic  force  of  the  vapour  of  water  is  the  same  at  the 
same  temperature,  it  was  evident,  that  if  any  water 
formed  in  these  experiments,  it  would  be  deposited  as 
dew  or  mist  in  the  globe ;  and  I  am  convinced  by  direct 
trials,  that  a  quantity  of  moisture  not  capable  of  being 
weighed  by  a  balance  sensible  to  the  -j^  of  a  grain,  is 
rendered  evident  by  deposition  on  a  polished  glass  sur- 
face.* 

The  diamonds  were  always  heated  to  redness  before 
they  were  introduced  into  the  capsule. 

During  the  combustion  of  the  diamond,  the  glass 
globe  was  kept  cool  by  the  application  of  water  to  that 
part  of  it  immediately  above  the  capsule,  and  where  the 
heat  was  greatest. 

In  the  first  experiment,  three   diamonds,  weighing 

*  A  piece  of  paper  weighing  a  grain  was  introduced  into  a  tube  of 
about  the  capacity  of  4  cubical  inches,  the  exterior  of  which  was  gently 
heated  by  a  candle ;  immediately  a  slight  dew  was  perceptible  in  the 
interior  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tube ;  the  paper  taken  out  and  weighed 
immediately  in  the  balance  aboTC  referred  to,  had  not  euiTered  any 
appreciable  diminution. 

VOL.  V.  Y 
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together   1-63  graiii,  were  entirely  consomed,  in  a 
quantity  of  oxygen  gas,  more  than  three  times  as  mucli 
as  was  necessary  to  convert  them  into  carbonic  acid. 
In  this  case,  after  the  combustion  had  once  commenced, 
it  continued  without  a  fresh  application  of  the  lens  till 
there  remained  only  a  veiy  thin  piece  of  the  largest 
diamond  in  contact  with  the  capsule,  and  diis  being 
brought  into  the  focus,  rapidly  disappeared.    On  re- 
storing the  globe  to  its   original  tempcratore,  there 
was  a  very  evident  deposition  of  moisture ;  but  on 
arranging  die  apparatus,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  change  of 
volume  of  the  gas,  there  entered  only  twenty-one  grains 
of  mercuiy.    In  this  experiment  the  cylinder  of  plati- 
num had  been  &stened  into  the  stop-cock  by  means  of 
a  small  perforated  cork,  it  seemed  probable,  when  the 
small    diminution    of  gas  was    considered,  that  the 
appearance  of  moisture  might  be  owing  to  the  produc- 
tion of  vapour  from  this  cork  during  the  combustion, 
and  the  second  experiment  demonstrated  that  this  was 
the  case. 

In  this  second  experiment,  1*84  grain  of  small  diar 
monds  were  employed,  and  a  glass  globe  of  the  capacity 
of  14-9  cubical  inches.      Soon  after  the  capsule  was 
placed  in  the  focus  in  bright  sunshine,  the  diamonds 
burnt  with  great  brilliancy,  and  continued  to  bum  till 
they  had  considerably  diminished  in  bulk ;  but  their 
splendour  of  combustion  gradually  became  less,  and 
before  they  had  apparently  lost  half  of  their  volume  the 
process  ceased.     By  placing  them  a  second  time  in  the 
focus,  after  agitating  the  globe  so  as  to  change  their 
places,  the  combustion  was  again  produced;  but  the 
light  was  much  less  vivid  than  before,  and  the  combus- 
tion continued  a  much  shorter  time.     They  were  ex- 
posed to  the  concentrated^  rays  a  third  and  a  fourth 
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time^  bat  after  the  fourth  time  they  seemed  incapable  of 
bumingy  and  though  kept  for  some  minutes  in  the 
focus,  appeared  to  undergo  no  farther  diminution :  two 
fingments  remained,  which,  as  it  was  afterwards  found, 
weighed  *52  of  a  grain:  the  barometer  during  the  expe- 
riment was  at  29*9  inches,  the  thermometer  at  56^ 
Fahrenheit  When  the  original  temperature  of  the 
globe  was  restored,  there  was  not  the  sli^test  appear- 
ance of  vapour  or  humidity ;  the  interior  was  as  clear  as 
before  the  experiment,  and  there  was  no  solid  matter  of 
any  kind  separated  in  the  tray.  The  fragments  of  dia- 
mond which  remained  were  not  black,  but  had  lost  their 
lustre  like  glass  that  had  been  acted  on  by  fluoric  acid, 
nor  at  any  period  of  the  process  was  any  carbonaceous 
appearance  perceived  upon  them.  When  the  communi- 
cation was  made  by  the  stop-cock  between  the  interior 
of  the  globe  and  a  surface  of  mercury,  a  minute  quantity 
entered  equal  to  1*5  grain  only. 

A  portion  of  the  gas  in  the  globe  was  transferred 
into  a  tube  in  the  mercurial  apparatus,  and  the  oxygen 
it  contained  absorbed  by  the  combustion  of  phosphorus; 
3*5  parts  of  gas  heated  in  this  way  left  a  residuum  of 
2*5  parts.     A  portion  of  the  gas  was  agitated  with  lime 
water,  when  seven  parts  out  of  ten  were  absorbed.     I 
exposed  the  gas  which  remained  after  the  combustion 
of  phosphorus  to  several  tests ;  it  had  not  only  the 
obvious    characters  of   carbonic    acid,   but    exhibited 
exactly  the  same    chemical    phenomena.     Potassium, 
strongly  heated  in  it  in  a  small  glass  tube  over  mercury, 
burnt  with  a  duU  red  light,  and  formed  an  alkaline  pro- 
duct  of  the  same  intense  black  colour  as  that  produced 
by  its  combustion  in  the  carbonic  acid  procured  by  the 
dissolution  of  marble :  distilled  water  absorbed  rather 
less  than  its  own  volume  of  the  gas,  and  became  sub- 

t2 
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acid,  sparkled  by  agitation^  gained  the  taste  and  smell 
of  a  solution  of  carbonic  acid  in  water^  precipitated  in 
the  same  manner  lime  water^  and  when  in  excess  re- 
dissolved  the  precipitate.  To  ascertain  if  this  preci- 
pitate was  exactly  the  same  in  composition  as  pure  car- 
bonate of  lime,  I  made  a  su£Bcient  quantity  of  it,  by 
pouring  lime-water  into  the  recipient  containing  the 
results  of  the  first  experiment;  and  after  collecting 
and  diying  it  at  the  temperature  of  212°  Fahrenheit, 
I  introduced  a  quantity  of  it  contained  in  some  foil  of 
platinum  through  mercury  into  a  glass  tube  filled  with 
mercury,  and  I  heated  in  the  same  manner  an  equal 
quantity  of  tinelj  powdered  Carrara  marble,  and  ad- 
mitted to  them  equal  quantities  of  solution  of  muriatic 
acid.  In  this  trial,  there  was  rather  more  elastic  fluid 
disengaged  firom  the  Carrara  marble  than  firom  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  from  the  diamond;  but  on  examining 
the  foil  of  platinum  after  the  experiment,  I  found  that 
a  little  of  the  carbonate  had  not  been  acted  upon :  I 
tried  two  similar  experiments,  substituting  bibulous 
paper  instead  of  the  metallic  foil  for  infolding  the  car- 
bonates; the  results  were  such  as  to  shew  that  both 
substances  afforded  the  same  quantities  of  elastic  fluid. 

I  heated  some  of  the  carbonate  from  the  diamond  in 
a' tube,  which  contained  potassium,  and  passed  the  potas- 
sium through  it  in  vapour:  there  was  ignition,  and  a 
substance  of  a  dense  black  colour  was  formed ;  this 
substance  was  acted  on  by  dilute  muriatic  acid,  when 
it  left  a  fine  black  powder,  which  burnt  like  lamp- 
black, and  when  thrown  into  fused  nitre,  scintillated 
and  disappeared  in  the  same  manner  as  powdered  char- 
coal. 

The  gas  that  remained  in  the  second  experiment, 
after  the  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  vividly 
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supported  combustion,  and  diminished  with  nitrous  gas, 
but  as  the  degree  of  purity  of  the  oxygen  gas  with 
which  the  globe  was  filled  had  not  been  determined 
before  the  experiment,  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain 
with  precision  that  no  elastic  matter  had  been  emitted 
during  the  process.  To  determine  this  point,  I  made  a 
third  experiment :  a  thin  diamond,  weighing  *93  of  a 
grain,  was  introduced  into  the  platinum  capsule,  which 
was  placed  in  a  globe  filled  with  water  and  inverted  in 
water,  some  oxygen  gas,  the  last  portion  fix)m  the  de- 
composition of  hyperoxymuriate  of  potassa,  was  thrown 
into  the  globe,  so  as  to  displace  the  water  below  the 
level  of  the  capsule.  The  focus  of  the  great  lens  was 
thrown  upon  the  capsule,  which  with  the  diamond  was 
immediately  rendered  dry  by  it,  and  the  diamond  soon 
entered  into  combustion  and  burnt  as  usual.  Afler  the 
process  was  finished,  the  carbonic  acid  was  absorbed  by 
lime  water,  and  the  remaining  gas,  which  equalled 
about  one-third  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen  originally 
used,  was  compared  analyticaUy  in  several  experiments 
with  a  portion  of  the  same  oxygen  as  that  introduced 
into  the  globe ;  two  measures  of  nitrous  gas  being  added 
to  a  measure  of  each  of  the  gases,  the  diminution  was 
less  by  fix)m  -^^^  to  yf  ^  parts  in  the  cases  in  which  the 
g^  that  had  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  diamond 
was  used;  but  this  minute  difference  is  what  might 
have  been  expected,  and  which  indeed  could  not  fidl  to 
exist,  when  it  is  considered  that,  during  the  absorption 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  by  water  and  lime-water,  a  small 
quantily  of  common  air  is  always  expelled  fix)m  the  water. 
In  this  last  experiment  a  small  firagment  of  diamond 
remained  unconsumed,  which  was  similar  in  appearance 
to  that  mentioned  in  the  second  experiment,  and  its 
colour,   which   was   originally  yellow,  was   rendered 
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rather  darker.  In  no  one  of  the  three  experiments  was 
there  any  distmct  appearance  of  carbimizationy  when 
the  process  was  stopped  in  consequence  of  the  impuritj 
of  the  gas;  though  the  diamonds  were  of  various  cokmrs 
and  different  lostres. 

A  piece  of  plombago  from  Borrowdale  in  Cumber* 
land,  weighing  two  grains,  was  exposed  in  the  focus  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  diamond  in  the  first  and  second 
experimentSi  having  been  previously  heated  red;  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  gas  employed  was  8*5  cubical  inches: 
more  than  half  the  plumbago  remained  unconsumed^ 
and  during  the  combustion  some  ashes  were  produced. 
The  phenomena  in  this  experiment  were  very  different 
from  those  observed  in  the  experiments  on  the  diamond, 
the  gas  became  clouded  during  the  process,  and  there 
was  a  considerable  deposition  of  dew  on  the  interior  of 
the  globe.  When.the  original  temperature  of  the  globe 
vras  restored,  and  the  stop-cock  opened,  96-6  grains  of 
mercury  entered,  and  drops  of  moisture  even  were 
observed  condensed  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

In  the  second  series  of  experiments,  charcoal  formed 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
some  produced  during  the  formation  of  sulphuric  ether, 
from  which  nitric  acid  had  been  distilled,  and  which 
afterwards  had  been  strongly  ignited,  and  charcoal  of 
oak  which  had  undergone  the  same  process,  were  used. 

Three  grains  of  charcoal  from  turpentine  were  em- 
ployed, 2*5  of  that  from  alcohol,  and  five  grains  of  the 
charcoal  of  the  oak :  in  all  these  instances  of  combus- 
tion, the  gas  became  clouded  during  the  combustion; 
and  when  the  original  temperature  of  the  globe  was 
restored,  moisture  was  found  condensed  in  the  interior, 
much  the  largest  quantity  in  the  experiment  on  the  char- 
coal of  oak,  and  the  least  in  that  on  the  charcoal  procured 
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from  oil  of  turpentine.  The  charcoal  from  oak  left  a 
residuum  of  white  ashes,  which  was  principally  carbo- 
nate of  lime ;  that  from  oil  of  turpentine  produced  no 
residuum ;  that  from  alcohol,  which  was  formed  in  a 
common  process  of  the  manufacture  of  ether,  left  a 
minute  quantity  of  ashes,  probably  owing  to  the  impu« 
rity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  employed. 

The  quantity  of  mercury  which  entered  the  appara* 
tus,  indicating  the  change  of  volume  of  the  gas»  was,  in 
the  experiments — 

On  the  charcoal  of  oil  of  turpentine   •     107*5  grains* 
In  that  on  the  charcoal  of  alcohol       .     194*5 
In  that  on  the  charcoal  of  oak      •     •     513*3 

From  the  results  of  these  different  experiments,  it  ap- 
pears evident,  that  the  diamond  affords  no  other  sub- 
stance by  its  combustion  than  pure  carbonic  acid  gas ; 
and  that  the  process  is  merely  a  solution  of  diamond  in 
oxygen,  without  any  change  in  the  volume  of  the  gas ; 
for  the  slight  absorption  in  the  second  experiment  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  compensation  for  the  volume  occu- 
pied by  the  diamonds  consumed. 

It  is  likewise  evident  that  in  the  combustion  of  the 
different  kinds  of  charcoal,  water  is  produced ;  and  from 
the  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  gas,  there  is  eveiy 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  water  is  formed  by  the 
combustion  of  hydrogen  existing  in  the  charcoal,  and 
experiments  which  I  have  referred  to,  or  detailed  in 
my  third  Bakerian  Lecture,  prove  the  presence  of  hydro- 
gen in  common  charcoal;  and  as  the  charcoal  from  the 
oil  of  turpentine  left  no  residuum,  no  other  cause  but 
the  presence  of  hydrogen  can  be  assigned  for  the  dimi- 
nution occasioned  in  the  volume  of  the  gas  during  its 
combustion. 
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M.  Grujton  de  Moireau*  has  noticed  the  prodac* 
tion  of  water  during  the  combustion  of  plumbago  fiom 
Keswick,  and  firom  these  experiments  it  is  most  proba- 
ble, that  it  is  formed  in  the  process  of  combustion,  fer 
it  is  unlikely  that  water  should  remain  in  union  with 
plumbago  at  a  red  heat ;  and  in  the  various  experiments 
that  I  have  made  on  the  ignition  of  plumbago  by  Vol- 
taic electricity,  I  have  never  perceived  the  separation  of 
any  moisture,  or  the  production  of  any  gas ;  so  that  it 
seems  most  likely  that  it  contains  intimately  combined 
hydrogen.    It  cannot  be  supposed  that  water  exists  in 
it  in  union  with  oxide  of  iron,  for  in  this  case,  there 
would  be  no  obvious  cause  for  the  diminution  of  the 
volume  of  the  gas ;  and  all  analc^  is  in  favour  of  the 
conclusion  that  the  iron  is  in  a  metallic  state. 

The  general  tenour  of  the  results  of  these  experiments 
is  opposed  to  the  opinion*  that  common  carbonaceous 
substances  differ  firom  the  diamond  by  containing  oxy- 
gen ;  for  in  this  case  they  ought  to  increase  and  not 
diminiah  the  volume  of  the  oxygen ;  nor  on  the  other 
hand,  is  it  &vourable  to  the  supposition,  that  the  dia- 
mond contains  oxygen,  for  the  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  produced  in  the  different  experiments, 
is  no  more  than  may  be  reasonably  ascribed  to  the 
generation  of  water  in  the  combustion  of  the  common 
carbonaceous  substances;  and  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  on  the  action  of  potassium  on  the  diamond,  may 
be  easily  accounted  for  fix>m  other  circumstances.t 

*  Annales  de  Chimie,  torn.  Ixxztv.  p.  241. 

t  See  Bakerian  Leetnre  for  1806.  PotaMitun  decompoees  the  siUca 
in  glass,  by  being  heated  in  eontaot  with  it,  and  in  the  case  in  which 
equal  quantities  of  potassium  were  long  heated  in  glass  tubes,  the  one 
in  contact  with  diamonds,  the  other  alone,  that  in  contact  with  the  dia- 
monds must  liave  acted  upon  a  much  greater  surface  of  glass. 
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That  charcoal  is  more  inflammable  than  the  diamond 
may  be  explained  from  the  looseness  of  its  texture,  and 
from  the  hydrogen  it  contains;  but  the  diamond  ap- 
pears to  bum  in  oxygen  with  as  much  ftcility  as  plum- 
bago, so  that  at  least  one  distinction  supposed  to  exist 
between  the  diamond  and  common  carbonaceous  sub* 
stances  is  done  away  by  these  researches. 

A  &ct  which  I  formerly  noticed,  the  blackening  of 
diamond  by  the  long  continued  action  of  heated  potas- 
sium, induced  me  to  suspect  in  the  beginning  of  these 
inquiries,  that  common  charcoal  might  owe  its  colour, 
opacity,  and  conducting  power,  to  the  circumstance  of 
its  containing  minute  portions  of  the  metals  of  the  al- 
kalies, or  earths,  and  plumbago  to  the  iron  it  contains; 
but  when  I  found  that  charcoal  made  from  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, which  left  no  residuum  in  burning,  and  char- 
coal precipitated  from  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  by 
chlorine,  had  the  same  properties>  it  was  necessary  to 
renounce  the  opinion. 

The  only  chemical  difference  perceptible  between  dia- 
mond and  the  purest  charcoal,  is  that  the  last  contains  a 
minute  proportion  of  hydrogen ;  but  can  a  quantity  of 
an  element,  less  in  some  cases  than  -^ij^xf  P<^  ^^  ^^^ 
weight  of  the  substance,  occasion  so  great  a  difference 
in  physical  and  cheniical  characters?  This  is  possible, 
yet  it  is  contrary  to  analogy,  and  I  am  more  inclined  to 
adopt  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tennant,  that  the  difference 
depends  upon  crystallization.  Transparent  solid  bodies 
are  in  general  non-conductors  of  electricity,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  same  corpuscular  arrangements  which 
give  to  matter  the  power  of  transmitting  and  polarizing 
light,  are  likewise  connected  with  its  relations  to  elec^ 
tricity ;  and  water,  the  hydrates  of  the  alkalies,  and  a 
number  of  other  bodies  which  are  conductors  of  elec- 

y5 
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tricity  when  fluid,  become  non-conductors  in  tbeir  crjs^ 
tallizedfonn. 

The  power  possessed  by  certain  carbonaceous  sub- 
stances of  absorbing  gases,  and  separating  colouring 
matters  from  fluids,  is  probably  mechanical  and  depend- 
ent upon  their  porous  nature;  for  it  belongs  in  the 
highest  degree  to  vegetable  and  animal  charcoal,  and  it 
does  not  exist  in  plumbago,  coke,  or  anthracite* 

The  same  conclusions  respecting  the  composition  of 
carbonic  acid  may  be  drawn  from  diese  experiments;,  as 
from  those  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys,  and  Theodore 
de  Saussure.  If  the  calculations  be  founded  upon  the 
difierence  of  the  weights  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid 
gases,  which  appears  the  most  exact  method,  caibonic 
acid  gas  will  contain,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the 
mean  specific  gravities  of  the  two  gases,  given  by 
Theodore  de  Saussure,*  thirty  parts  of  oxygen,  or  two 
definite  proportions,  to  11*3  parts  of  carbcm,  or  one  de- 
finite proportion. 

Supposing  the  diminution  of  the  oxygen  produced  in 
the  experiments  on  the  common  carbonaceous  snbstancee 
entirely  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  water,  it  is  easy 
to  calculate  the  proportions  of  hydrogen  in  them ;  but 
in  the  case  of  plumbago  there  is  probably  a  diminution 
of  oxygen,  fix>m  the  oxidation  of  the  iron ;  and,  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  ashes  afforded  by  the  charcoal  fix>m 
vegetable  substances  exist  in  it  in  the  state  of  earths 
and  alkalies ;  and  as  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  varies 
according  to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  charcoal  has 
been  exposed,  it  is  almost  useless  to  attempt  to  assign 
its  proportion  in  any  particular  case,  especially  when 
the  largest  is  extremely  minute. 

*  Annales  de  Chimie,  torn.  Ixzi.  p.  S61.  This  eBtimation  is  the  same 
as  that  I  hmYe  ffifea ,  Bkments  of  Chem.  Phil,  page  823. 
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The  nature  of  the  chemical  difference  between  the 
diamond  and  other  carbonaceous  substances  may  be 
demonstrated  by  another  process,  namely,  igniting  them 
in  chlorine;  when  common  well-burnt  charcoal,  or 
plumbago  from  Cumberland,  is  intensely  ignited  in 
chlorine,  white  fumes  are  immediately  perceived  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  production  of  muriatic  acid  gas  by  the 
hydrogen,  which  acid  precipitates  the  aqueous  vapour  in 
the  chlorine ;  but  the  diamond  occasions  no  such  e£Eect. 
A  small  diamond,  weighing  *45  of  a  grain,  was  kept 
in  a  state  of  intense  ignition  by  the  great  lens  of  the 
Florentine  Museum  fbr  more  than  half  an  hour,  but  the 
gas  suffered  no  change,  and  the  diamond  had  undeigone 
no  dimmution  of  weight,  and  was  not  altered  in  appear- 
ance. 

Charcoal,  after  being  intensely  ignited  in  chlorine,  is 
not  altered  in  its  conducting  power,  or  colour ;  and  this 
circumstance  is  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  the  mi- 
nute quantity  of  hydrogen  is  not  the  cause  of  the  great 
difference  between  the  physical  properties  of  the  dia- 
mond and  charooaL 
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XIX. 

80ME  EXPERIMBNTS  ON  A  SOLID  COMPOUND  OF  lODINB 
AND  OXTQEN,  AND  ON  ITS  CHBMICAL  AGENCIES.* 

In  the  two  papers  containing  researches  on  iodine  which 
the  Royal  Society  has  done  me  the  honour  of  publishing 
in  the  Transactions,  I  have  described  a  class  of  bodies 
consbting  of  iodine,  oxygen,  and  different  bases  ana- 
logous to  the  hyperozymuriates.  In  the  last  of  these 
pliers,  I  mentioned,  that  I  had  not  been  able  to  pro- 
cure any  binary  combination  of  iodine  and  oxygen  Scoai 
these  compounds,  neither  by  the  method  proposed  bj 
M.  Gay  Lussac,  namely,  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
on  the  oxyiode  of  barium,  nor  by  other  methods  of  my 
own  institution ;  and  that  in  experiments  on  the  effects 
of  the  acids  on  the  o:^odes,  new  combinations  only 
were  formed.  I  have  lately  resumed  this  inquiry,  and 
by  pursuing  a  new  and  entirely  different  plan  of  opera- 
tion, I  have  at  last  succeeded  in  combining  oxygen  and 
iodine.  In  the  following  pages  I  shall  describe  the 
circumstances  which  led  me  to  ascertain  the  existence 
of  this  compound,  and  I  shall  detail  some  experiments 
on  its  analysis  and  its  chemical  agencies. 

In  the  course  of  my  researches,  I  observed,  that  when 
a  solution  of  the  compound  of  iodine  and  chlorine  was 
poured  into  alkaline  solutions,  or  even  into  certain 
muriatic  solutions,  the  precipitate  was  an  oxyiode ;  and 
this  fact  seemed  to  indicate,  that  iodine  had  a  stronger 

*  [From  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1815.  Read  before  the  Boyal  Sodet^r 
April  90,  1816.] 
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attraction  for  oxygen  than  chlorine ;  iodine,  likewise, 
has  an  attraction  for  chlorine;  it  appeared,  therefore, 
extremely  probable,  that  euchlorine,  or  the  g^aseous 
combination  of  oxygen  and  chlorine,  would  be  decom- 
posed by  iodine,  and  two  compounds  formed,  one  of 
oxygen  and  iodine,  and  the  other  of  iodine  and  chlorine, 
or  that  a  triple  compound  would  be  produced  from  which 
chlorine  could  be  easily  separated,  and  on  submitting 
the  idea  to  the  test  of  experiment,  I  found  that  I  had 
not  been  deceived. 

To  produce  the  compound  of  oxygen  and  iodine,  it 
is  necessary  merely  to  bring  the  euchlorine  and  iodine 
together  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere^ 
As  soon  as  the  euchlorine  comes  in  contact  with  the 
iodine,  there  is  an  immediate  action,  its  colour  changes 
to  bright  orange,  and  a  liquid  is  formed.  When  the 
euchlorine  is  in  sufficient  quantity,  a  white  substance 
likewise  appears.  By  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat, 
the  orange  compound  of  chlorine  and  iodine  may  be 
made  to  rise  in  vapour;  and  the  compound  of  oxygen 
and  iodine  remains. 

When  this  compound  is  required  to  be  dry,  the  eu- 
chlorine should  be  passed  through  dry  muriate  of  lime 
(calcane)  before  it  is  admitted  to  the  iodine.  The  ap- 
paratus that  I  have  employed  for  producing  the  sub- 
stance is  a  curved  bent  tube,  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
L  {'j),  closed  at  one  end,  the  closed  leg  of  the  tube 
being  longest,  and  which  serves  as  a  retort  for  generating 
the  gas ;  a  thin  long-necked  glass  receiver  for  containing 
the  iodine,  and  a  curved  tube  of  smaller  diameter  than 
the  first,  and  cemented  or  ground  into  it  for  conveying 
the  gas  into  the  receiver.  The  muriate  of  lime  is  placed 
in  some  dry  paper  in  the  upper  part  of  the  large  curved 
tube ;  and  to  produce  the  substance  from  40  grains  of 
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iodine,  100  grains  of  the  hypeToxymuiiate  ahould  be 
used,  and  four  times  the  quantity  of  solution  of  mu- 
riatic acid  of  specific  gravity  about  1*105;  a  very 
small  spirit  lamp  should  be  employed  to  generate  the 
gas;  and  to  prevent  explosions,  the  heat  should  be 
q>plied  with  great  care,  and  only  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tube. 

The  compound  of  oxygen  and  iodine,  when  endrelj 
£reed  by  heat  fi'om  the  compound  of  oxygen  and  chlo- 
rine, appears  as  a  white  semi-transparent  solid ;  it  haa 
no  smell,  but  a  strong  astringent  sour  taste.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  considerable,  for  it  rapidly  sinks  in  sulphnric 
acid.  When  heated  strongly,  it  decomposes,  undergoing 
fiision  at  the  moment,  and  is  entirely  converted  into 
gaseous  matter  and  iodine,  leaving  no  residuum  what- 
ever. 

It  requires  for  its  entire  decomposition,  a  heat  which  is 
rather  below  the  boiling  point  of  olive  oil,  and  there 
seems  to  be  little  or  no  ino^ase  of  temperature  in  the 
process. 

Its  nature  is  proved  both  by  analysis  and  synthesis^ 
for  when  euchlorine  acts  upon  iodine,  the  volatile  sub- 
stance produced  has  all  the  chaiacteni  of  the  body  pro- 
duced by  the  inmiediate  action  of  chlorine  upon  iodine ; 
and  when  the  compound  I  am  describing  is  decomposed 
in  a  pneumatic  apparatus,  the  gas  formed  is  found  to  be 
pure  oxygen,  and  the  sdid  sublimate  produced  is  pure 
iodine. 

I  endeavoured  to  determine  the  proportions  of  the 
elements  in  the  compound,  by  decomposing  it  in  glass 
tubes  carefully  weighed,  and  ascertaining  the  loss  of 
weight  of  the  tube,  and  the  volume  of  oxygen  evolved. 
I  have  used  veiy  small  quantities  of  the  substance,  bat 
as  my  balance  is  delicate,  I  do  not  think  there  can  be 
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any  considerable  error  in  the  results.     I  give  those 
which  I  consider  as  the  most  accurate. 

In  one  experiment,  3  grains  of  the  substance  a£P<Mrded 
a  quantity  of  oxygen  equal  to  517*3  grain  measures  of 
water,  and  lost  in  weight  *68.  In  a  second  experiment, 
2  grains  afforded  348*3  grain  measures  of  oxygen.  In 
a  third  experiment,  1  grain  yielded  191  grain  measures 
of  oxygen. 

Many  experiments  that  I  have  lately  made,  have 
convinced  me,  that  in  my  first  paper  I  rated  the  number 
representing  the  proportion  in  which  iodine  combines 
too  low ;  indeed  at  the  time,  I  stated  that  my  results 
afforded  rude  approximations,  they  demonstrated  merely 
that  iodine  was  represented  by  a  very  high  number. 
In  an  experiment  recently  made  with  care,  50  grains  of 
the  iode  of  potassium  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  afforded 
32*8  grains  of  nitre.  According  to  this  result,  the 
number  representing  the  proportion  in  which  iodine 
combines  is  227*3;  but  I  do  not  venture  to  state  this 
number  as  exact,  as  I  am  not  secure  of  the  purity  of 
the  hydrate  of  potassa  firom  which  the  iode  was  made. 

The  compound  of  iodine  and  oxygen  is  very  soluble 
in  water;  it  slowly  deliquesces  in  a  moist  atmosphere, 
but  remains  unaltered  when  the  air  is  dry ;  its  solution 
first  reddens,  and  then  destroys  vegetable  Uues,  and 
reduces  other  vegetable  colours  to  a  dull  yellow.  When 
its  aqueous  solution  is  heated,  as  the  water  rises  in 
vapour,  it  gradually  thickens,  guns  the  consistence  of 
syrup,  becomes  pasty,  and  at  length  by  a  stronger  heat 
yields  the  solid  substance  unaltered ;  unless  a  suflScient 
heat  is  applied  to  decompose  a  portion  of  it,  when  it 
gains  a  purplish  tint  apparentiy  firom  some  iodine  set 
firee.  The  pasty  substance  that  it  forms  is  evidentiy  an 
hydrate,  for  it  yields  moisture  during  its  decomposition. 
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Its  action  upon  inflammable  bodies  is  such  as  might 
be  expected  fix>m  its  composition.  When  it  is  heated, 
mixed  with  charcoal^  sulphur,  resin,  sugar,  or  the  com- 
bustible metak  in  a  finely  divided  state,  detonations  are 
produced;  and  its  solution  rapidly  corrodes  all  the 
metals  which  I  have  exposed  it  to,  and  it  acts  both 
upon  gold  and  platinum,  but  much  more  intensely  on 
the  first  of  these  metals. 

When  a  solution  of  it  is  poured  into  solutions  of  the 
alkalies  or  alkaline  earths,  or  when  made  to  act  on  their 
carbonates,  oxyiodes,  or  triple  compounds  of  oxygen, 
iodine,  and  the  metallic  bases,  are  the  results.  By  its 
action  on  solution  of  ammonia,  a  substance  is  produced 
apparently  the  same  as  that  which  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  compound  of  iodine  and  chlorine,  saturated 
with  chlorine  on  the  same  solution,  and  which  I  have 
mentioned  in  a  former  paper,  and  which,  consequendy^ 
must  be  regarded  as  an  oxyiode  of  ammonia. 

When  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  compound  is  poured 
into  a  solution  of  the  soluble  salts  of  baryta  and  strontia, 
a  copious  precipitate  of  their  respective  oxyiodes  is 
produced.  The  oxyiode  of  barium,  as  I  have  mentioned 
in  my  last  communication  on  iodine,  is  a  compound 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  that  of  strontium  is  rather 
more  soluble ;  and  those  of  calcium,  magnesium,  glu- 
cinum,  ittrium,  aluminum,  zirconum,  are  more  so, 
and  I  believe  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been 
named. 

It  forms  combinations  with  all  the  metallic  oxides  I 
have  tried  its  agency  upon,  and  precipitates  lead  and 
mercury  firom  their  nitrous  solutions. 

The  action  of  the  compound  upon  acids  is  much 
more  singular  than  that  upon  alkalies,  earths,  or  metallic 
oxides.    It  appears  to  form  combinations  with  aU  the 
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fluid  or  solid  acids  to  which  I  have  been  able  to  expose 
it,  that  it  does  not  decompose.     When  sulphuric  acid  is 
dropped  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  it  in  hot  water, 
a  solid  substance  is  precipitated,  which  consists  of  the 
acid  and  the  compound ;  for  on  evaporating  the  solution 
by  a  gentle  heat,  nothing  rises  but  water.   On  increasing 
the  heat  in  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  the  solid  sub- 
stance formed,  fused;   and  on  cooling  the   mixture, 
rhomboidal  crystals  formed  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
which  were  veiy  fusible,  and  which  did  not  change  at 
the  heat  at  which  the  compound  of  oxygen  and  iodine 
decomposes,  but  sublimed  unaltered*     When  urged  by 
a  much  stronger  heat,  it  partially  sublimed,  and  partially 
decompsed,    affording  oxygen,   iodine,    and  sulphuric 
acid. 

With  hydro-phosphoric  acid,  the  compound  presents 
phenomena  precisely  similar,  and  they  form  together  a 
8(did,  yellow,  crystalline  combination. 

It  dissolves  in  solution  of  hydro-phosphorous  acid, 
but  on  heating  the  combination,  iodine  is  immediately 
produced  by  a  decomposition  of  part  of  the  compound, 
and  the  remaining  part  unites  to  the  phosphoric  acid 
formed. 

When  hydro-nitric  acid  is  poured  into  a  concentrated 
solution  of  it,  white  crystals  form  in  plates  of  a  rhom- 
boidal figure,  and  which  when  dried,  partially  decompose, 
and  partially  sublime  at  a  much  lower  heat  than  the  sul- 
phuric or  phosphoric  compounds,  and  afford  hydro-nitric 
add,  oxygen,  and  iodine. 

It  dissolves  in  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  but  by  a  very 

gentle  heat,  the  oxygen  of  the  compound  acts  on  the 

inflammable  bases  of  the  acids,  and  iodine  and  carbonic 

acid  are  disengaged  in  great  quantities. 

By  liquid  muriatic  acid,  the  substance  is  immediately 
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decompoBed,  and  the  compound  of  chlorine  and  i< 
is  formed* 

When  boracic  acid  was  added  to  a  sohition  of  the  new 
compound^  it  dissolved  in  it  by  heat,  and  did  not  ays- 
tallize  on  cooling.  Bj  evaporation,  a  solid  white  sab- 
stance  was  procured^  not  so  easily  decomposed  by  heat 
as  the  compomid  itsel£ 

Hie  taste  of  all  these  acid  compounds  is  very  80iu% 
though  in  different  degrees  of  intensity:  they  redden 
vegetable  blues,  and  they  dissolve  gold  and  pbitinuin. 
When  they  are  made  to  act  on  the  alkalies  or  earths,  or 
on  saline  solutions  which  they  are  capable  of  decom* 
posing,  common  neutral  salts  and  oxyiodes  are  formed 
at  the  same  time. 

The  &cts  of  the  combination  of  the  new  compound 
with  acids,  serve  to  ezpkiin  the  phenomena  of  the  action 
of  these  substances  on  the  oxyiodes  which  I  have  de- 
scribed in  my  last  paper  on  iodine,  and  they  confirm 
the  opinions  there  stated  on  the  nature  of  this  action. 
The  substance  procured  by  M.  Gay  Lussac,  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  solution  of  the  oxyiode 
of  barium,  and  which  he  has  supposed  to  be  apuie  com- 
bination of  oxygen  and  iodine  mixed  with  a  little  sul- 
phuric acid,  has  evidently  for  its  base  the  combination 
just  now  described  of  sulphuric  acid  and  the  new  com- 
pound, and,  as  I  have  shown,  it  likewise  contains  baiyta 
However  minute  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  vasuie 
to  act  on  oxyiode  of  barium,  a  part  of  it  is  always  em- 
ployed to  form  the  compound  acid;  and  the  residual 
fluid  contains  both  the  compound  acid,  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  original  salt 

That  this  compound  acid  is  a  true  chemical  combina- 
tion, is  evident  from  the  observations  already  detailed, 
and  from  its  crystalline  form.     There  is  every  reason  to 
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belieye,  that  the  proportions  of  its  elements  aore  definite. 
In  one  experiment  I  found,  that  a  small  quantity  of  the 
new  compound  in  being  converted  into  the  rhombcddal 
crystals,  gained  rather  less  than  half  its  original  weight 
firom  the  addition  of  the  acid,  i  e.  2  grains  became  2*8 
grains. 

In  experiments  in  which  the  products  of  the  decom- 
position of  the  compounds  firom  phosphoric  and  sul- 
phuric acids  were  collected,  the  acids  disengaged  were 
found  in  their  state  of  hydrates,  firom  which  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  ciystalline  compounds  are  hydrates,  and 
that  the  common  acids  cany  their  definite  proportion  of 
water  into  the  combination.  It  is  not  indeed  unlikely, 
that  the  presence  of  water  is  connected  with  the  pheno- 
menon of  combination,  and  there  is  an  instance  of  this 
kind  which  I  long  ago  pointed  out  Sulphurous  acid 
gas,  and  nitrous  acid  gas,  appear  to  have  no  action  on 
each  other,  unless  water  be  present ;  but  with  the  vapour 
of  water  they  form  a  solid  crystalline  hydrate.  * 

Reasoning  firom  analogy,  it  is  probable,  that  a  com- 
pound of  oxygen  may  be  formed,  containing  less  oxygen 
than  the  new  compound.  I  have  made  many  experi- 
ments with  the  hope  of  discovering  a  body  of  this  kind; 
but  without  any  decided  success.*  When  the  solution 
of  the  new  compound  is  made  to  act  on  the  double 
compound  of  iodine  and  the  alkaline  metals,  iodine  is 
produced,  which  during  its  sublimation,  yields  no 
gaseous  product  Iodine  heated  in  a  solution  of  the 
new  compound  slightly  colours  it,  but  this  appears  to 
be  merely  in  consequence  of  its  combining  with  the 

*  [The  existence  of  this  componnd  is  still  problematical ;  according  to 
M.  Sementini,  when  the  yapour  of  iodine  and  oxygen  gas  are  heated 
together,  snch  a  one  is  formed :  his  results  require  confirmation :  vide 
'Qnarterly  Jomnal  of  Science,  N.  S.  vol.  1.  478.] 
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water;  and  the  iodine  rises  in  vapour  with  the  water 
without  decomposing  the  compound.  In  some  experi- 
ments on  the  action  of  euchlorine  on  iodine,  in  which 
the  iodine  was  in  great  excess,  the  solid  substance 
formed  had  a  chocolate  tint;  but  this  may  possibly  have 
depended  upon  a  small  quantity  of  firee  iodine^  and 
when  dissolved  in  water,  it  afforded,  by  the  evaporation 
of  the  water,  the  white  compound  only. 

I  detailed  in  my  last  paper  on  iodine,  some  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  procure  a  compound  of  oxygen  and 
iodine  from  the  chlorionic  acid,  the^  substance  produced 
by  the  agency  of  the  combination  of  iodine  and  chlorine 
in  water,  on  the  idea  that  water  was  decomposed  in  this 
experiment.  I  have  made  some  further  researches,  on 
the  supposition  that  it  might  contain  a  compound  of 
iodine  containing  less  oxygen  than  this  new  substance; 
but  vrithout  any  success :  neither  by  distillation  at  very 
low  temperatures,  nor  by  the  action  of  small  quantities 
of  oxide  of  silver,  nor  by  any  other  means,  have  I  been 
able  to  separate  any  compound  of  oxygen  from  it;  and 
when  it  forms  triple  compounds,  the  oxyiodcs,  by  its 
action  upon  alkalies,  or  earths,  or  metallic  solutions,  it 
appears  that  the  oxygen  of  the  alkalies  or  earths  is  only 
newly  combined  at  the  moment  of  its  operation  upon 
them,  an  effect  assisted  by  the  attraction  of  the  bases  of 
the  earths  for  chlorine.  The  conclusion  which  I  formed, 
that  the  chlorionic  acid  is  a  simple  combination  of  the 
chlorionic  sublimate  in  water,  is  still  farther  proved  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  on  the 
new  solid  compound  of  oxygen  and  iodine.^    Pfige  498. 

*  The  chlorionic  acid  oflfert  an  easy  method  of  procniing  pure  baryta. 
By  dropping  a  Bolutlon  of  it  into  eolation  of  mnriate  of  barium,  as  I  hava 
shown  in  my  last  paper  on  iodine,  a  precipitate  of  oxyiode  of  baitnm  is 
prodnced,  which  when  d^compps^d  by  a  strong  haat^  yields  pore  ba^yti^ 
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As  I  have  called  the  compounds  of  oxygen,  iodine, 
and  bases,  axyiodes,  I  venture  to  propose  a  name  in  con- 
formity, that  of  oxyiodme  for  the  new  solid  compound, 
and  axiodic  acid,  for  the  acid  compound  it  forms  with 
water.  M.  Gay  Lussac,  as  I  am  informed,  has  proposed 
in  a  paper  which  I  have  not  yet  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
procure,  but  which  is  said  to  contain  many  new  and 
important  facts,  the  name  of  iodic  acid  for  the  compound 
of  oxygen  and  iodine,  the  existence  of  which  he  con- 
ceived he  had  proved  by  his  experiment  on  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  the  oxyiode  of  barium,  and  the  terms 
iodats  for  the  substances,  consisting  of  oxygen,  iodine, 
and  bases.  I  am  willing  to  pay  every  compliment  to 
the  sagacity  of  this  ingenious  chemist,  in  anticipating 
the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  a  body,  the  separate 
existence  of  which  he  had  not  demonstrated  by  ex- 
periment ;  but  the  term  iodic  acid  does  not  appear  to  me 
sufficiently  definite.  For  the  hydroionic  acid,  and  the 
chlorionic  acid,  as  well  as  the  oxyiodic  acid,  may  be  all 
called  as  a  class  iodic  acids,  or  acids  firom  iodine,  and 
the  termination  in  aty  would  place  the  oxyiodes  in  the 
common  class  of  neutral  salts,  from  which  they  differ  in 
many  respects.  When  they  become  binary  compounds 
in  consequence  of  their  decomposition  by  heat,  though 
they  lose  all  their  oxygen,  their  neutral  and  saline  cha- 
racter remains  unaltered,  which  is  not  the  case  with  any 
other  known  class  of  bodies,  except  the  hyperoxy- 
muriates ;  and  the  terms  iodes  and  oxyiodes  which  I 
proposed  in  the  first  paper,  in  which  the  distinction 
between  these  bodies  was  pointed  out,  sufficiently  ex- 
press the  nature  of  the  double  and  triple  compound, 
and  the  difference  between  them. 

the  attraction  of  oxygen  for  barium  being,  as  I  baye  stated,  stronger  at 
this  temperature  than  that  of  iodine. 
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I  am  denroos  of  marking  the  acid  chnacter  of  ozy- 
iodine  combined  with  water,  without  applying  the  name 
add  to  the  anhydrous  solid.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
lliat  the  action  of  the  hydr(^n  in  the  combined  water 
is  connected  with  the  acid  properties  of  the  compound; 
fer  this  acid  may  be  regarded  as  a  triple  combination  of 
iodine,  hydrogen,  aud  oxygen,  an  oxyiode  of  hydrogen^ 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  hydrogen  may  act  the  same 
part  in  giving  character,  diat  potassium,  sodium,  or  the 
metallic  bases  perform  in  the  oxyiodes ;  and  as  hyd- 
rogen combined  with  iodine  forms  a  veiy  strong  acid, 
and  as  this  acid  would  remain,  supposing  idl  the  oxygen 
to  be  taken  away  from  the  oxyiodic  acid,  it  is  a  fair 
supposition  that  its  elements  must  have  an  influence  in 
producing  the  acidity  of  the  substance. 

Rome,  February  10, 1816. 
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XX. 


ON  THE  ACTION  OP  ACIDS  ON  THE  SALTS  USUALLY 
CALLED  HTPEBOXTMURIATES,  AND  ON  THE  OASES 
PRODUCED  FROM  THEM.* 


The  effects  produced  when  concentrated  hydro-sul- 
phuric acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  is  poured  upon  hyper-oxymu- 
riate  of  potassa,  have  been  often  objects  of  chemical  dis- 
cussion ;  the  acid  and  the  salt,  it  is  well  known,  become 
deep  orange,  and  if  any  moisture  is  present,  or  if  heat 
be  applied  to  the  mixture,  a  detonation  occurs.  In  a 
paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  I  have  ventured 
to  suppose,  that  the  phenomena  depend  upon  the 
development  and  sudden  decomposition  of  the  com- 
pound of  chlorine  and  oxyg^i,  which  I  have  named 
euchlorine. 

A  statement,  which  I  understand  has  been  made  by 
M.  Gay  Lussac,  namely,  that  a  peculiar  acid,  which  he 
has  called  chloric  acid,  may  be  procured  from  the  hyper- 
oxymuriate  of  baryta  by  sulphuric  acid,  led  me  to 
examine  the  action  of  acids  on  the  hyper-oxymuriates 
under  new  circumstances,  and  I  have  made  some  obser- 
vations which  appear  to  me  not  unworthy  of  being  com* 
municated  to  the  Royal  Society. 

If  30  or  40  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  be  poured  upon 

I*  [From  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1S16.    Read  before  the  Royal  Society, 
May  4, 1815.] 
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one  part  of  dry  hyperozymuriate  of  potassa  in  a  wine 
glass,  and  the  salt  be  agitated  in  the  acid,  there  is  a 
very  slight  effervescence  only,  the  acid  becomes  of  a 
deep  orange  tint^  and  white  fiimes,  mixed  with  orange 
fumes,  fill  the  upper  part  of  the  glass,  which  have  a  veij 
peculiar  and  not  a  disagreeable  smelL 

The  sliffJit  effervescence  taking  place  in  this  process, 
induced  me  to  suppose  that  the  substance  wUch 
coloured  the  acid  must  contain  a  larger  proportion  of 
oxygen  than  euchlorine,  for  I  have  shown,  in  a  woil 
published  in  1812,*  that  hyperoxy muriate  of  potassa 
contains  six  proportions  of  oxygen ;  and  by  its  decom- 
position 2*5  volumes  of  oxygen  ought  to  be  evolved  for 
every  volume  of  chlorine;  and  euchlorine  procured 
firom  the  hyperoxymuriate  of  potassa  by  solution  of 
muriatic  acid,  yields  only  one  volume  of  oxygen,  and 
two  volumes  of  chlorine. 

I  endeavoured  to  procure  the  substance  which 
coloured  the  sulphuric  acid  during  its  action  upon 
hyperoxymuriate  of  potassa,  and  after  several  failures, 
in  which  explosions  took  place,  I  at  length  succeeded 
in  the  following  manner.  Dry  oxymuriate  of  potassa 
in  powder  was  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  they  were  rubbed  together  with  a  spatula  of 
platinum  till  they  had  incorporated,  and  formed  a  solid 
mass  of  bright  orange-colour.  This  mass  was  intro- 
duced into  a  small  retort  of  glass,  and  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  water  which  was  gradually  warmed;  a  bright 
yellowish  green  elastic  fluid  arose  from  the  mixture, 
which  was  rapidly  absorbed  by  water,  giving  to  it  its 
own  tint,  but  which  had  no  sensible  action  on  mercuiy. 
To  make  this  experiment  without  danger,  not  more 
than  50  or  60  grains  of  the  hyperoxymuriate  should  be 

*  Elem.  of  Chem.  Phil.    [VoL  IV.] 
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employed,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  any 
combustible  matter  from  being  present,  and  the  water 
should  not  be  permitted  to  attain  a  temperature  equal 
to  212*^,  which  may  be  easily  managed  by  mixing  it 
with  alcohoL  There  are  dense  white  fumes  when  the 
mixture  is  first  made,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  heat 
produced ;  a  small  quantity  of  the  orange  gas  is  disen- 
gaged at  this  time ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  remains 
attached  to  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  solid  mass,  and  is 
expelled  iirom  it  by  the  heat 

The  gas  procured  by  this  process    over  mercury, 
when  compared  with  the  gas  procured  from  the  hyper- 
oxymuriate,  by  liquid  muriatic  acid,  is  found  to  have 
a  much  more  brilliant  colour,  is  much  more   rapidly 
absorbed  by  water,   has  a  peculiar    and    much  more 
aromatic  smell,  unmixed  with  any  smell  of  chlorine.     It 
^         destroys  moist  vegetable  blues  without  previously  red- 
dening them.     When  it  is  heated  to  a  temperature  about 
"^        that  of  boiling  water,  it  explodes  with  more  violence 
'^        than  euchlorine,  and  greater  expansion  of  volume,  pro* 
ducing  much  light     After  the  explosion  over  mercury, 
1*^        rather  less  than  three  (from  2*7  to  2*9)  volumes  appear 
^        for  two  of  the  gas  decomposed,  and  of  these,  two  are 
^.        oxygen,  and  the  remainder  chlorine. 
*  A  little  chlorine  is  always  absorbed  by  the  mercury 

during  the  explosion  of  the  gas ;  and  it  appears  reason- 
able to  conclude,  that  the  deep  yellow  gas  is  in  reality 
composed  of  two  in  volume  of  oxygen,  and  one  of  chlo- 
rine, condensed  into  the  space  of  two  volumes,  and  that 
it  consists  in  weight,  of  one  proportion  of  chlorine  67, 
and  four  of  oxygen  60. 

None  of  the  combustible  bodies  which  I  have  tried, 
decompose  this  gas  at  common  temperatures,  except 
phosphorus;  this  when  introduced  into  it,  occasions  an 
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explosion,  and  bums  in  the  liberated  gases  with  great 
brilliancy. 

Its  satuxttted  solution  in  water  is  of  a  deep  jellow 
colour,  it  does  not  taste  sour,  but  is  extremely  astringent 
and  corroding ;  when  applied  to  the  tongue,  it  leaves 
for  a  long  while  a  irery  disagreeable  sensation. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  gas  procured  from  the 
hyperozymuriate  by  the  action  of  liquid  muriatic  add, 
Blight  be  a  mere  mixture  of  this  gas  and  chlorine;  and 
two  in  volume  of  this  gas  and  three  in  volume  of  chI(H 
tine,  would  produce  by  explosion  the  same  products  as 
euchlotine.     The  only  fi^t  which  I  am  acquainted  with, 
exposed  to  the  idea,  is  the  circumstaiice  of  Dutch  fml 
not  burning  spontaneouidy  in  tbe  gas  from  muriatic 
acid,  which  might  be  expected  if  it  contained  as  moch 
as  1^  of  uncombined  chlorine ;  tbcmgfa  the  force  of  tibis 
argument  is  suspended,  till  it  is  supported  by  an  ex- 
periment showing  diat  Dutch  foil  inflames  in  a  mixture 
of  two  of  the  deep  yellow  gas,  and  liiree  of  dilorine.    I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  procure  at  Rome,  metaHic 
foil  fitted  for  this  experiment^ 

I  have  ascertained  that  the  gas  fivsnhyperoxymariale 
and  muriadc  acid,  liiough  it  acts  much  more  dowiy 
upon  water  than  the  other  gas,  yet  in  the  end  gives  it 
the  same  tint  and  properties ;  and  when  much  of  it  is 
exposed  to  a  small  quantity  -of  water,  it  always  leaves  a 
residuum  of  chlorine,  so  that  if  it  be  not  a  mixture,  but 
a  compound,  the  new  gas  is  formed  from  it  by  the  action 
of  water. 

The  acftion  of  hydroHiitric  acid  on  the  hyperoxyma- 

*  [This  conclusion  has  been  nfther  confinned  by  the  tcsuUs  of  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Soubeiran,  published  in  the  48th  toI.  of  Ann.  dc 
Chimie  et  de  Physique,  and  by  some  which  I  have  obtained  and  an 
Inflerted  in  the  Edinburgh  New  PfaHosophieal  Jouimd,  vol.  zyU.] 
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riite,  afToids  tbe  saBie  gas  as  that  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  sulphuric  wad,  and  a  much  laiger  quantity  of 
nitric  acid  may  be  safisly  made  to  act  on  the  salt;  but 
as  the  gas  must  be  procured  by  solution  of  the  salt,  it  is 
always  mixed  vrith  about  ^  of  oxygen.  From  the  solid 
mixture  made  with  sulphuric  acic^  I  have  obtained  a 
gas  cootaixiing  only  ^  of  oxygen ;  the  fifth  proportion 
obtajned  in  the  experiments  with  nitric  acid,  b^ing 
evolved  during  the  time  the  mixtures  were  made. 

The  saturated  solution  of  the  gas  affurds  white  fumes, 
similar  to  those  produced  at  the  moment  the  hydro^ 
sulphuric  mixture  is  made,  &om  which  it  is  probable, 
that  these  fumes  consist  of  a  hydrate  of  the  gas* 

The  saturated  solution*  when  mixod  with  s<^tion  of 
fixed  alkalies,  or  of  ammonia,  does  not  immediately  lose 
its  colour*  nor  neutialise  tbe  alkalies ;  but  after  some 
time  the  effect  is  produced,  and  hyperoxymuriates  are 
obtained,  (probably  mixed  with  a  minute  quantity  of 
muriates).  The  solution  exposed  to  air,  or  sufiered  to 
remain  in  close  vessel^  becomes  soon  c<^ourIes6;  axnl  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  depends  upon  a  decom- 
position of  water,  for  some  of  it  exposed  to  a  small 
quantity  of  air  rather  increased  its  volume. 

I  shidl  not  propose  to  give  any  name  to  this  substance, 
till  it  is  determined  whether  euchlorine  is  a  mixture  or 
a  definite  compound,  and  I  hope  soon  to  have  the 
means  of  imJflng  a  decisive  experiment  on  this  subject. 

It  appears  that  this  new  substance,  though  it  contains 
four  proportions  of  oxygen,  is  not  an  acid ;  and  hence  it 
is  probable,  that  the  acid  fluid  compound  of  oxygen, 
dilorine,  and  wat^,  which  M.  <jcay  Laissac  calls  chloric 
acid,  owes  its  acid  powers  to  combined  hydrc^en,  and 
that  it  is  analogous  to  the  other  hyperoxymuriates, 
which  are  triple  compounds  of  inflammable  bases,  chlo- 
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rine,  and  oxygen,  in  which  the  base  and  the  chlorine 
determine  the  character  of  the  compound.  Muriate  of 
potassa  (potassane)  is  a  perfectly  neutral  body;  and 
when  six  proportions  of  oxygen  are  added  to  it,  it  still 
remains  neutraL  Muriatic  acid  (chlorine  and  hydrogen) 
is  a  strong  acid ;  and  according  to  the  relation  above 
stated,  it  ought  not  to  lose  its  acid  powers  by  the  addi- 
tion of  six  proportions  of  oxygen.  Till  a  pure  combi* 
nation  of  chlorine  and  oxygen  is  obtained,  possessed  of 
acid  properties,  we  have  no  right  to  say  that  chlorine  is 
capable  of  being  acidified  by  oxygen,  and  that  an  acid 
compound  exists  in  the  hyperoxymuriates.  We  know 
that  chlorine  is  capable  of  being  concerted  into  an  acid 
by  hydrogen,  and,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  kst  paper, 
where  this  principle  exists  its  energies  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked ;  and  all  the  new  &cts  confirm  an  opinion 
which  I  have  more  than  once  before  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Society,  namely,  that  acidity  does 
not  depend  upon  any  peculiar  elementaiy  substance, 
but  upon  peculiar  combinations  of  various  substances. 

RorMf  Feb.  15, 1S16 

NOTB. 

Since  my  return  to  England,  I  have  made  some  fiuther  inyestigatioiis 
on  ozyiodine,  on  the  ozyiodes,  and  on  the  deep  yellow  gas.  The  port- 
able apparatus  which  I  employed  in  Italy,  enabled  me  to  operate  only 
on  yery  minute  quantities  of  ozyiodine;  I  have  lately  made  my  experi- 
ments on  a  larger  scale. 

Thirteen  grains  of  ozyiodine  decomposed  by  heat,  afforded  9*S5  cubical 
inches  of  oxygen :  and  48  grains  of  oxypotassame  or  oxyiode  of  potas- 
sium, yielded  when  decomposed  by  heat,  81  cubical  inches  of  oxygen 
gas :  and  30  grains  of  potassame  or  iode  of  potassium  (a  portion  of  the 
salt  so  decomposed,)  afforded  by  treatment  with  nitric  add  17*8  grains 
of  dry  nitre.  These  results  give  the  number  246  as  the  number  repre- 
senting iodine,  and  prove  that  oxyiodine  consists  of  one  proportion  of 
iodine  and  fire  of  oxygen;  and  that  the  oxyiodes  contain  six  proportions 
of  oxygen. 

The  deep  yellow  gas  when  mixed  with  chlorine  in  the  proportion  of  % 
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to  3,  or  eren  of  2  to  3^  deprives  it  of  the  power  of  acting  npon  Dutch 
foil,  though  1  of  chlorine  when  mixed  with  %  of  common  air,  still  bums 
this  substance.  Hence  it  appears  probable,  that  the  deep-coloured  gas 
and  chlorine  haye  a  chemical  action  on  each  other,  and  that  euchlorine 
is  not  a  simple  mixture  of  them.  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  present  to  the 
Society,  some  new  results  on  this  subject.  [This  argument  seems  to  lose  its 
force  when  it  is  considered,  that  euchlorine  has  a  similar  effect  on  chlorine, 
as  I  haye  found  to  be  the  case.] 

London,  Juno  13, 1815. 
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ON   THE  ANALOGIES  BETWEEN  THE  UNDECOMPOUNDED 
SUBSTANCES,  AND  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  ACIDS.* 

In  a  work  published  in  1812  (Elements  of  Chemical 
Philosophy]^  I  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  analogies 
between  the  substances  considered  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  as  undecompounded,  and  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  found  a  classification  upon  these  analo- 
gies:— 

I  placed  oxygen  and  chlorine  together^  because,  in 
combining  with  inflammable  bodies  and  metals,  they 
produce  heat  and  light  in  a  much  higher  degree  than 
any  other  known  species  of  matter,  and  because  many 
of  their  compounds  are  possessed  of  analogous  chemical 
and  electrical  qualities.  At  the  same  time  I  stated  that 
there  is  a  general  chain  of  resemblance  between  all  the 
chemical  agents ;  and  that  while  sulphiur  is  analogous  to 
chlorine  in  one  of  its  properties,  it  possesses  more 
general  resemblance  to  phosphorus. 

The  progress  of  chemical  discovery  since  that  time 
has  added  new  links  in  the  system  of  analogy,  and  mo- 
dified some  of  the  ancient  links.     The  singular  body^ 

*  [From  the  Jomnal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  edited  at  the  RG^jal 
Institution,  toI.  i.  (art.  xyiii.)  1816.] 
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iodine,  whilst  it  strongly  resembles  chlorine  in  most  of 
its  chemical  qualities,  is  still  more  anal<^ous  than  chlo- 
rine to  sulphur ;  and  in  lustre,  opacity,  specific  gravity, 
and  the  high  proportional  quantity  in  which  it  unites  to 
other  matter,  it  i^  similar  to  the  metaK  With  the 
metals,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  be  distinctly  cooo^nected 
by  means  of  tellurium^  which,  as  I  have  shown,  by 
uniting  to  hydrogen,  forms  a  substance  having  acid  pro* 
perties. 

Carbon,  boron,  and  silicon,  appear  the  links  between 
phosphorus,  and  sulphur  and  the  metals ;  and  probably 
the  bases  of  zircona,  glucina,  and  alumina,  will  form  a 
part  of  the  chain  between  the  metals  of  the  alkaline 
earths  and  the  common  metals. 

Hydrogen  and  azote  stand  almost  alone ;  yet  hydrogen 
is  connected  with  the  common  inflammable  bodies  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  combines  with  oxygen  and 
chlorine,  and  azote  resembles  carbon  in  the  proportional 
quantity  in  which  it  enters  into  combination,  and  in  its 
want  of  attraction  for  metallic  substances.  Fluorine, 
probably,  if  it  could  be  obtained  insulated,  would  form 
the  link  between  oxygen  and  chlorine  and  azote. 

M.  Gay  Lussac,  in  an  elaborate  paper  published  in 
the  "  Annales  de  Chimie**  for  July  1814,*  in  which  he 
advanced  many  views,  reasonings,  and  calculations,  upon 

*  The  hUtorical  notes  attached  to  that  paper  are  of  a  nature  not  to  be 
passed  over  without  animadversion.     M.  Gay  Lussac  states  in  these 
notes,  that  he  and  M.  Thenard  first  advanced  theh3rpothesis  that  chlorine 
was  a  simple  body,  and  that  he  was  the  first  person  to  demonstrate  the 
nature  of  iodine ;  and  he  quotes  M.  Ampere  as  having  had,  before  me, 
the  opinion  that  chlorine  and  fluorine  were  simple  bodies.    On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  originality  of  the  idea  of  chlorine  being  an  elementary  body, 
I  have  always  vindicated  the  claims  of  Scheele,  but  I  must  assume  for 
myself,  the  labour  of  having  demonstrated  its  properties  and  combina- 
tions, and  of  having  explained  the  chemical  phenomena  it  produces;  and 
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the  composition  of  the  compounds  of  chlorine,  exactly- 
the  same  as  those  I  have  given  in  three  papers  published 
three  years  before  in  **  The  Transactions  of  the  Rojal 
Society,***  endeavours  to  show  that  there  is  a  stronger 
analc^  between  chlorine,  iodine,  and  sulphur,  thaa 
between  the  same  bodies  and  oxygen ;  and  he  wishes 
them  to  be  separated  as  a  class  6rom  oxygen,  and  placed 
in  a  class  with  sulphur.  I  do  not  admit  the  force  of  his 
reasoning  on  this  subject ;  the  bodies  to  which  he  refers 
bear  only  one  marked  point  of  resemblance  to  sulphur^ 
that  which  I  have  mentioned  above;  and  they  difier 
from  it  in  their  electrical  relations,  and  in  the  chemical 
and  electrical  nature  of  all  their  other  compounds,  and 
agree  in  these  respects  with  oxygen.  Like  oxygen,  in 
voltaic  arrangements  they  are  determined  to  the  positive 
surface,  whereas  sulphur  is  separated  at  the  negative 
sur£Eu;e.  The  compounds  they  form  with  metals  strongly 
resemble  those  formed  by  oxygen:   they  are  electric^ 

I  am  in  possession  of  a  letter  from  M.  Ampere,  which  shews  that  he  Iiaa 
no  claims  of  this  kind  to  make. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  fiuoric  principle,  still  a  hypothe- 
tical subject,  M.  Ampere  was  certainly  original;  but  he  formed  his 
opinion  in  consequence  of  my  views  of  chlorine ;  and  I  had  imagined  and 
applied  the  hypothesis  before  I  had  any  communication  from  H. 
Ampere,  and  in  my  paper  on  the  subject,  I  have  done  all  the  justice  Uiat 
was  in  my  power  to  the  views  of  that  ingenious  academician. 

With  regard  to  iodine,  the  first  account  I  had  of  it  was  from  M. 
Ampere,  who,  before  I  had  seen  the  substance,  supposed  that  it  might 
contain  a  new  supporter  of  combustion.  Who  had  most  share  in  deve- 
loping the  chemical  history  of  that  body,  must  be  determined  by  a 
review  of  the  papers  that  have  been  published  upon  it,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  their  respective  dates.  When  M.  Clement  shewed  iodine  to  me, 
he  believed  that  the  hydriodic  acid  was  muriatic  acid ;  and  M.  Gray 
Lussac,  after  his  early  experiments  made  originally  with  M.  Clement, 
formed  the  same  opinion,  and  maintained  it,  when  \  first  stated  to  him 
my  belief  that  it  was  a  new  and  peculiar  acid,  and  that  iodine  was  a 
substance  analogous  in  its  chemical  relations  to  chlorine. 

•  Phil.  Trans.  1810, 18H-— [XVI.  XVII.  XIX.  of  this  vol.] 
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and  many  of  them  soluble  in  water,  and  possessed  of 
acid  properties ;  whereas  those  formed  by  sulphur  are 
all  non-electric  and  insoluble. 

I  cannot  admit  M.  Gay  Lussac's  views  on  the  classi- 
fication of  the  undecompounded  substances,  nor  can  I 
adopt  his  ideas  respecting  their  properties  as  chemical 
agents.  He  considers  hydrogen  as  an  cdkaUzing  princi- 
ple, and  azote  as  an  CLcidifying  principle.  This  is  an 
attempt  to  introduce  into  chemistry  a  doctrine  of  occult 
qualities,  and  to  refer  to  some  mysterious  and  inexpli- 
cable energy  what  must  depend  upon  a  peculiar  corpus- 
cular arrangement  If  hydrogen  be  an  alkalizing  prin- 
ciple, it  is  strange  that  it  should  form  some  of  the 
strongest  acids  by  uniting  to  bodies  not  in  themselves 
acid ;  and  if  azote  be  an  acidifying  principle,  it  is  equally 
strange  that  it  should  form  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the 
weight  of  the  volatile  alkali.  It  is  impossible  to  infer 
what  will  be  the  qualities  of  a  compound  from  the 
qualities  of  its  constituents ;  and  if  M.  Gay  Lussac's 
views  were  correct,  the  prussic  basis  of  azote  and  carbon 
ought  to  have  its  acid  properties  diminished,  and  not 
increased,  as  he  has  proved  them  to  be,  by  combination 
with  hydrogen. 

When  certain  properties  are  found  belonging  to  a 
compound,  we  have  no  right  to  attribute  these  proper- 
ties to  any  of  its  elements  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest, 
but  they  must  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  combination. 

When  M.  Gay  Lussac  assumes  that  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  form  water, 
are  passive  as  elements  of  a  combination,  it  is  a  pure 
assumption,  and  opposed  to  the  whole  series  of  chemical 
facts.  Hydrogen  with  chlorine  forms  a  strong  acid; 
oxygen  with  phosphorus  forms  a  strong  acid;  and  sup- 
posing water  combined  with  the  compound  of  phos- 
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phorus  and  chlorine^  the  results  contain  two  of  the  moat 
energetic  known  acids :  phosphorane  does  not  redden 
litmus  paper;  but  if  it  be  dissolved  in  water,  it  becomes 
a  solution  of  muriatic  and  phosphorous  acids. 

If  oxjgen  and  hydri^n,  in  the  proportion  in  which 
they  form  water,  are  to  be  considered  as  passive,  as 
neutralizing  each  other  in  all  combinations  in  which 
they  exist,  then  almost  all  the  vegetable  acids  must  be 
considered  as  acids  of  carbon,  which,  though  containing 
much  less  oxygen  than  carbonic  acid,  and  some  of  them 
less  even  than  carbonic  oxide,  have  yet  strong  acid 
powers. 

I  have  discovered  a  gaseous  combination  of  four 
proportions  of  oxygen  and  one  of  chlorine,  which  has 
no  acid  properties.  M.  Gay  Lussac  has  discovered  a 
compound  of  two  proportions  of  hydrogen,  one  of  chlo* 
rine,  and  six  of  oxygen,  which  has  acid  properties ;  but 
he  considers  this  substance  merely  as  chlorine  acidified 
by  oxygen,  and  neglects  the  hydrogen,  without  which 
he  allows,  however,  it  cannot  exist  He  supposes  that 
this  acid  of  one  proportion  of  chlorine  and  five  of  oxygen 
exists  in  all  the  hyperoxymuriates,  but  he  does  not  sup- 
port his  supposition  by  any  proof.  The  hyperoxymu* 
riates  are,  as  T  showed  six  years  ago,  composed  of  one 
proportion  of  chlorine,  one  of  a  basis,  and  six  of  oxygen. 
Hydrogen,  in  M.  Gay  Lussac's  chloric  acid,  may  be 
considered  as  acting  the  part  of  a  base;  and  it  is  an  im- 
portant circumstance  in  the  law  of  definite  proportions, 
that  when  one  metallic  or  inflammable  basis  combines 
with  certain  proportions  of  a  compound,  all  the  others 
combine  with  the  same  proportions. 

M.  Gay  Lussac  states,  that  if  the  chloric  acid  be  not 
admitted  as  a  pure  combination  of  chlorine  and  oxyg^i, 
neither  can  the  nitric  or  sulphuric  acids  be  admitted  as 
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pure  combinations  of  oxygen.  This  is  perfectly  ob- 
vioos.  An  acid  composed  of  five  proportions  of  oxygen 
and  one  of  nitrogen  is  altc^ther  hypothetical;  and  it  is 
a  simple  statement  of  facts  to  say  that  liquid  nitric  acid 
is  a  compound  of  two  proportions  of  hydrogen,  one  of 
azote,  and  six  of  oxygen ;  and,  as  I  showed  long  ago, 
the  only  difference  between  nitre  and  hyperoxymuriate 
of  potash  is,  that  one  contains  a  proportion  of  azote, 
and  the  other  a  proportion  of  chlorine. 

There  are  very  few  of  the  substances  which  have 
been  always  considered  as  neutral  salts,  that  really  con- 
tain the  acids  and  the  alkalies  firom  which  they  are 
formed.  The  muriates  and  the  fluates  must  be  admitted 
to  contain  neither  acids  nor  alkaline  bases.  Most  of  the 
prussiates,  M.  Gay  Lussac  has  lately  shown,  are  in  the 
same  case.  Nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  cannot  be  pro- 
cured firom  the  nitrates  and  sulphates  without  the  inter- 
vention  of  bodies  containing  hydrogen ;  and  if  nitrate  of 
ammonia  were  to  be  judged  of  from  the  results  of  its 
decomposition,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of 
water  and  nitrous  oxide. 

Only  those  acids  which  are  compounds  of  oxygen 
and  inflammable  bases  appear  to  enter  into  combination 
with  the  fixed  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  without 
alteration,  and  it  is  impossible  to  define  the  nature  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  elements  in  their  neutral  com- 
pounds. The  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  have 
much  less  the  character  attributed  to  neutro-saline 
bodies  than  calcane  (muriate  of  lime),  and  yet  this  last 
body  is  not  known  to  contain  either  acid  or  alkaline 
matter.  The  chloriodic  acid,  the  phosganic  acid,  and 
the  binary  acids  containing  hydrogen,  combine  with 
ammonia  without  decomposition,  but  they  appear  to  be 
decomposed  in  acting  upon  the  fixed  alkalies  or  alkaline 
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earths ;  and  yet  the  solid  substances  they  form  have  all 
the  characters  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  peculiar 
to  neutral  salts  consisting  of  acids  and  alkalies,  though 
they  none  of  them  contain  the  acid,  and  only  the  two 
first  of  the  series  the  alkalies,  firom  which  they  are 
formed. 

The  substitution  of  analogy  for  fact  is  the  bane  of 
chemical  philosophy;  the  legitimate  use  of  analogy  is  to 
connect  facts  together,  and  to  guide  to  new  experi- 
ments. 

As  I  cannot  adopt  M.  Gay  Lussac's  opinions,  so 
neither  can  I  approve  of  his  nomenclature.  To  call  the 
compounds  of  chlorine  and  iodine  chlorures  and  iodures, 
is  to  place  chlorine  and  iodine  in  the  class  of  inflam- 
mable bodies,  and  I  prefer  to  these  denominations 
chlorides  and  iodes.  M.  Gay  Lussac  has  called  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  hydro-sulphuric  acid;  a  term  which 
has  already  been  applied  to  sulphuric  acid,  the  oil  of 
vitriol  of  commerce.  Hydro-chloric  acid  would  signify 
chloric  acid  combined  with  water,  and  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Gay  Lussac's  own  views^  is  more  applicable 
to  his  chloric  acid  than  to  muriatic  acid. 
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XXII. 

ON  THE  PRU88IC  BASIS  AND  ACID  * 

In  the  last  article  I  have  defended  some  opinions  of 
my  own,  and  combated  some  of  M.  Gay  Lussac's.  In 
this  article,  the  object  I  propose  is  much  more  agreeable 
to  my  feelings, — to  offer  my  experimental  confirmation 
of  the  very  elaborate  and  ingenious  researches  of  M. 
Gay  Lussac  on  the  prussic  acid,  and  the  prussic  base* 

The  prussic  acid  (hydrocyanic  acid)  was  procured  by 
Mr.  M.  Faraday  by  M.  Gay  Lussac's  process,  and  I 
found  it  of  specific  gravity  rather  below  •?.  On  elec- 
trizing this  acid  in  the  Voltaic  circuit,  by  wires  of  pla- 
tinum, it  afforded  oxygen  at  the  positive  surface,  and 
hydrogen  in  about  twelve  times  the  volume  at  the  ne- 
gative sur&ce.  This  at  first  led  me  to  suspect  the  de- 
composition of  azote :  but  on  continuing  the  experiment 
for  several  hours,  the  production  of  oxygen  ceased,  and 
a  compound  of  platinum  and  cyanogen  was  found  at 
the  positive  pole,  and  hydrogen  was  given  off  at  the 
negative  pole ;  so  that  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  oxygen  arose  fi'om  a  minute  portion  of  water, 
which  could  not  be  separated  by  muriate  of  lime. 

By  heating  prussiate  of  mercury  in  muriatic  acid 
gas,  I  obtained  pure  liqiiid  prussic  acid  and  corrosive 
sublimate. 

*  From  the  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  toI.  i.  (art.  xix.),  1816. 
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I  burnt  a  large  quantity  of  cyanogen,  freed  from 
prussic  acid  by  red  oxide  of  mercury,  slowly  in  oxygen 
gas,  and  cooled  the  product  by  a  freezing  mixture,  but 
no  water  was  deposited. 

I  decomposed  cyanogen  by  passing  electrical  sparks 
through  it ;  when  it  gave  its  own  volume  of  azote,  and 
deposited  charcoal* 

I  shall  not  detail  any  experiments  of  research  on  a 
subject  which  is  peculiarly  M.  Gay  Lussac's ;  but  I  shall 
venture  to  point  out  to  him  a  mode  which  I  have  found 
successftil  of  procuring  combinations  of  cyanc^en ;  that 
of  heating  bodies  with  pruseiate  of  mercury.  In  this 
way,  compounds  of  the  prussic  radicle  with  iodine^ 
sulphur,  and  I  believe  with  phosphorus,  may  be  formed. 
The  compound  of  iodine  is  a  veiy  curious  body :  it  is 
volatile  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  on  cooling  collects  in 
flocculi,  adhering  together  like  oxide  of  zinc  formed  by 
combustion,  and  it  has  a  very  acrid  taste  and  pungent 
smell. 

I  wish  M.  Gay  Lussac  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
give  up  the  inexprcssive  and  difficult  names  of  cyanogen 
and  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  to  adopt  the  simple  ones  of 
prussic  gas  and  prussic  acid. 
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XXIIL 

REMARKS  ON  A  NOTE  IN  THE  SECOND  NUMBER  OF  THE 
JOURNAL  OP  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ARTS .♦ 

In  a  p^)er  printed  in  the  second  number  of  this 
Joumalft  I  have  mentioned  that  M.  Gay  Lussac,  in  his 
first  experiment  on  iodine  made  with  M.  Clement,  sup- 
posed that  it  afforded  muriatic  acid.  M.  Gay  Lussac, 
with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  during  a 
late  visit  that  I  made  to  Paris,  informs  me,  that  he  did 
not  assist  M.  Clement  in  those  experiments,  but  that 
they  were  made  in  his  laboratory. 

When  the  analogy  between  hydroiodic  and  muriatic 
acids  are  considered,  it  is  not  difiicult  to  conceive  how 
they  should  have  been  at  first  confounded  even  by  so 
skiUful  and  accurate  a  chemist  as  M.  Clement;  and  it  is 
only  in  examining  either  their  recondite  properties,  or 
their  combinations,  that  they  can  be  distinguished. 
Through  the  kindness  of  M.  Ampere  and  M.  Clement,  I 
had  made  some  experiments  on  iodine,  before  M.  Gay 
Lussac  had  seen  this  substance,  and  assisted  by  my 
theory  of  the  combinations  of  chlorine,  I  immediately 
formed  the  conclusion  now  generally  adopted  respecting 
its  nature.    I  have  never  wished  to  arrogate  to  myself 

*  [From  the  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  toI.  iii.,  1S17.] 
t  [The  preceding  article  but  one  of  thlB  Volume.] 
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any  merit  in  the  history  of  the  researches  made  res- 
pecting a  discovery  belonging  to  another  country,  and 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  assuring  M.  Gay  Lussac  that 
the  note  which  called  forth  the  animadversions  to  which 
I  replied,  was  more  painfiil  to  me  than  it  could  have 
been  to  him.  The  merits  of  that  school  of  chemistry, 
of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  an  ornament,  require 
no  vindication*  They  are  felt  by  the  chemists  of  the 
present  times ;  and  they  will  convey  its  glory  to  remote 
posterity. 

This  subject  of  critical  discussion  carries  me  to  an- 
other. M.  Gay  Lussac  put  into  my  hands,  when  I  was 
at  Paris,  a  work  published  some  years  ago  on  Eudi- 
ometry,  by  himself  and  M.  Humboldt,  which  contains 
very  curious  observations  on  the  effect  of  the  dilution 
of  mixtures  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  on  explosion ;  had 
I  been  acquainted  with  these  results  I  should  have  re- 
ferred to  them  in  my  last  paper  on  flame,*  as  they  con- 
firm my  general  conclusions :  and  MM.  Humboldt  and 
Gay  Lussac  have  anticipated  me  in  some  of  my  ob- 
jections to  that  theory,  which  supposes  condensation  the 
cause  of  those  combinations  resulting  firom  increase  of 
temperature. 

I  recommend  the  whole  Essay  as  highly  deserving 
perusal,  and  as  a  model  of  ingenuity  and  accuracy  in 
physical  research,  worthy  of  its  celebrated  authors.! 

*  [ThiB  paper  will  be  given  in  the  foUowing  vol.] 

t  [I  have  not  tlionght  it  right  to  exclude  from  the  Collected  Works, 
thifl  paper  and  the  last  bat  one  which  preceded  it,  as  they  relate  to  in- 
tereethig  and  important  points  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  chemical 
science.  Moreorer,  they  appear  to  me  well  adapted  to  show  how  very 
averse  their  anthor  was  to  controyersy ;  the  dislike  he  had  to  pass  cen- 
sure, and  how  he  delighted  rather  in  following  his  natural  bias  of  bestow- 
ing praise,  and  of  expressing  admiration.] 
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XXIV. 

ON  AQUA-REGIA,  OR  NITRO-MURIATIC  ACID.* 

If  strong  nitrous  acid,  saturated  with  nitrous  gas,  be 
mixed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  no 
other  effect  is  produced  than  might  be  expected  from 
the  action  of  nitrous  acid  of  the  same  strength  on  an 
equal  quantity  of  water;  and  the  mixed  acid  so  formed 
has  no  power  of  action  on  gold  or  platina. 

Again ;  if  muriatic  acid  gas  and  nitrous  gas  in  equal 
volumes  be  mixed  together  over  mercury,  and  half  a 
volume  of  oxygen  be  added,  the  immediate  condensa- 
tion will  be  no  more  than  might  be  expected  from  the 
formation  of  nitrous  acid  gas.  And  when  this  is  de- 
composed, or  absorbed  by  the  mercury,  the  muriatic 
acid  gas  is  found  unaltered,  mixed  with  a  certain  por- 
tion of  nitrous  gas. 

It  appears  then,  that  nitrous  acid  and  muriatic  acid 
gas  have  no  chemical  action  on  each  other. 

If  coburkss  nitric  acid  and  muriatic  acid  of  commerce 
be  mixed  together,  the  mixture  immediately  becomes 
yellow,  and  gains  the  power  of  dissolving  gold  and  pla- 
tinum.    If  it  be  gently  heated,  pure  chlorine  arises 

*  [From  the  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  edited  at  the  Royal  In- 
tUtution,  yol.  i.  1816.  ] 
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from  it  and  the  colour  becomes  deeper ;  if  the  heat  be 
longer  continued^  chlorine  still  rises,  but  mixed  with 
nitrous  acid  gas,  which  is  much  more  absorbable  by 
water,  and  which  may  be  separated  from  the  chlorine 
by  a  small  quantity  of  water.  When  the  process  has 
been  very  long  continued  till  the  colour  becomes  very 
deep,  no  more  chlorine  can  be  procured  from  it.  It 
loses  its  power  of  acting  upon  gold  and  platinum,  and 
nothing  rises  from  it  but  a  mixture  of  nitrous  acid  and 
muriatic  acid 

It  appears  then,  from  these  observations,  which  have 
been  very  often  repeated,  that  nitro-muriatic  acid  owes 
its  peculiar  properties  to  a  mutual  decomposition  of  the 
nitric  and  muriatic  acid,  and  that  water,  chlorine,  and 
nitrous  acid  gas  are  the  results:  and  the  attractions 
which  produce  these  results,  appear  to  be  the  attraction 
of  oxygen  for  hydrogen  to  form  water,  and  that  of 
nitrous  acid  gas  for  water. 

The  correctness  of  these  conclusions  is  still  further 
proved  by  the  circumstance,  that  though  nitrous  gas 
and  chlorine  have  no  action  upon  each  other  when  per- 
fectly  diy;  yet  if  water  be  present,  there  is  an  imme- 
diate  decomposition,  and  nitrous  acid  and  muriatic  acid 
are  formed. 

It  is  easy  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  chlorine  pro- 
duced in  nitro-miuiatic  acid  by  the  doctrine  of  definite 
proportions.  For  every  101  parts  in  weight  of  nitric 
acid,  equivalent  to  118  parts  in  weight  of  hydro-nitric 
acid  decomposed,  67  parts  of  chlorine  must  be  pro- 
duced. 

The  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  aqua-regia  will  ex- 
plain many  peculiarities  of  its  action  upon  metals  and 
alkalies.  It  does  not  oxidate  gold  and  platina,  but 
merely  causes  their  combination  with  chlorine;   and 
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when  it  produces  neutral  salts,  they  are  mixtures,  and 
not  chemical  combinations  of  nitrates  and  compounds  of 
chlorine. 

M.  Berthollet,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  long  ago  stated 
that  nitro-muriatic  acid  owed  its  peculiar  properties  to 
the  production  of  chlorine  ;*  and,  in  substituting  the 
theory  that  it  is  a  simple,  for  the  hypothesis  of  its  being 
a  compoimd  body,  his  conclusions  will  be  found  in  pei^ 
feet  harmony  with  those  I  ha^e  drawn. 

M.  BerzeliuSyf  in  a  letter  written  in  a  tone  wholly 
unworthy  of  a  chemist  of  so  exalted  a  reputation,  has 
asserted  that  azotane,  or  the  detonating  compound  of 
chlorine  and  azote,  is  dry  nitro-muriatic  acid.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  discover  what  meaning  he  attaches  to  this  term; 
and  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  reftite  so  unfounded  and 
vague  an  assertion. 

*  Chem.  Stat.  Engligh  Translatioii,  vol.  ii.  p.  179. 
t  Tliomfon'f  Auuilfl,  vol.  yl.  p.  47. 
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XXV. 

ON  THE  FALLACY  OP  THE  EXPERIMENT,  IN  WHICH  WATER 
IS  SAID  TO  HAVE  BEEN  FORMED  BY  THE  DECOMPO- 
SITION OF  CHLORINE.* 

Some  experiments  have  been  lately  communicated  to 
the  Rojal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  from  which  it  has 
been  inferred,  that  water  is  formed  during  the  action  of 
muriatic  acid  gas  on  certain  metals,  and  consequently, 
that  chlorine  is  decomposed  in  this  operation. 

In  repeating  these  experiments,  I  have  ascertained 
that  the  water  is  derived  from  sources  not  suspected  by 
the  authors,  and  that  their  conclusions  are  unfounded. 
To  take  up  the  time  of  the  society  by  long  experi- 
mental details  and  theoretical  speculations  on  such  an 
occasion,  will  be  unnecessary;  I  shall  therefore  only 
transiently  mention  the  sources  of  error,  and  demon- 
strate their  operation  by  two  or  three  examples. 

When  muriatic  acid  gas  is  passed  through  flint  glass 
tubes  heated  to  redness,  a  small  quantity  of  water  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  gas  on  the  oxide  of  lead  in 
the  glass,  and  a  smaller  quantity  by  its  action  on  the 
alkali  of  the  glass,  the  process  being  one  of  double 
affinity,  the  hydrogen  of  the  muriatic  acid  unites  to  the 

*  [From  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1818.    Read  before  the  Royal  Society, 
February  12th,  1818.] 
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oxygen  of  the  oxide^  and  the  chlorine  combines  with 
the  metals. 

A  copious  dew  was  formed  by  passing  muriatic  acid 
gas  through  flint  glass  tubes  red  hot^  and  a  less  copious 
dew,  by  passing  it  through  green  glass  tubes.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  glass  became  opaque,  and  gained  a 
pearly  lustre,  and  a  combination  of  chlorine  and  lead 
sublimed  firom  the  hotter  into  the  colder  part  of  the 
tube.  In  the  second,  the  surface  of  the  tube  became 
slightly  opaque,  but  no  sublimate  was  formed. 

When  fine  clean  iron  wire  was  introduced  into  such 
tubes,  and  made  red  hot,  and  muriatic  acid  gas  passed 
over  it,  no  particular  precautions  being  taken  to  firee 
the  tubes  fi:om  common  air,  much  more  water  appeared; 
but  this  excess  of  water  principally  owed  its  existence 
to  the  combination  of  hydrogen  disengaged  firom  the 
muriatic  acid  gas  by  the  iron  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
common  air.  I  say,  principally^  because  an  inappre- 
ciable quantity  must  have  been  deposited  firom  the 
vapour  of  hydrated  muriatic  acid  in  the  muriatic  acid 
gas.  This  was  proved  by  filling  the  whole  apparatus 
with  hydrogen  in  another  experiment,  and  generating 
the  muriatic  acid  gas  in  a  retort  filled  with  hydrogen, 
when  the  water  produced  was  no  more  than  might  have 
been  expected  firom  the  action  of  the  muriatic  acid  gas 
on  the  oxide  of  lead  and  alkali  in  the  glass.  I  give  the 
details.  Above  21  grains  of  the  first  combination  of 
chlorine  and  iron*  were  formed ;  the  quantity  of  mois- 
ture collected  by  bibulous  paper,  and  which  was  a  strong 
acid  solution  of  the  proto-muriate  of  iron,  amounted  to 
less  than  half  a  grain,  and  of  this  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  could  have  been  water.    Now,  if  chlorine  had 

*  [The  protochloride  of  iron,  fusible  and  not  Tolatile.] 
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been  decomposed  in  this  operation,  die  quantity  of  water 
ought  to  hare  been  at  least  ten  times  as  great. 

I  haTe  shewn  by  numeraos  experiments,  tliat  in  the 
action  of  muriatic  acid  gas  upon  metals,  hydrogen, 
equal  in  bulk  to  half  the  volume  of  the  gas,  is  pro- 
duced ;  it  is  tiieiefore  evident,  that  if  water  had  been 
generated  by  the  action  of  muriatic  add  gas  on  metak, 
it  must  have  been  the  chlorine^  or  tJie  wtfkdy  or  both, 
tiiat  were  decomposed.    As  ddorine  can  be  freed  from 
much  of  its  aqueous  vapour  by  dry  muriate  of  lisK^ 
which  is  not  the  case  with  muriatic  acid  gas^  it  offers  a 
much  more  unexceptionaUe  substance  for  experiments 
of  this  kind.     I  passed  23  cubical  inches  of  chlorine 
slowly  through  dry  muriate  of  lime  into  a  flint  glass 
tube  red  hot,  containing  a  green  glass  tube  full  «»f  iron 
wire ;  the  chlorine  combined  with  this  iron  with  intense 
heat ;  the  bright  subUs^ote  formed  was  passed  throng 
more  iron  wire  heated  to  redness^  so  b&  to  form  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  the  first  compound  of  chlorine  wxdi 
iron,  which,  when  examined,  was  found  exacdy  the 
same  as  that  produced  by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid 
gas  on  iron.     All  the  products  were  heated  stroo^y, 
and  the  end  of  the  glass  tube  kept  veiy  coed;  but  not 
ike  siiffhtesit  appearance  efnunBtwre  was  peroeptibh. 

In  all  these  experiments  I  was  assisted  fay  Mr.  Fara- 
day of  die  Royal  Institution. 

Muriate  -tf  ammonia  is  not  altered  by  being  passed 
through  porcelain  or  glass  tubes  heated  to  rediwss,  but 
if  metah  be  present,  it  offers  simflar  results  to  muriatic 
acid  gas.  In  ooe  experiment  in  which  muriate  of  am* 
monia  recently  sublimed  was  used,  instead  of  srariatic 
acid  gas,  the  appearance  ^  moisture  was  less  than  in 
the  experiments  on  muriatic  acid  gas,  which  have  been 
just  detailed,  and  yet  tiieie  was  a  conaidesable  aotion  on 
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the  oxide  of  lead  in  the  glass,  not  only  by  the  muriatic 
acid,  but  likewise  by  the  free  hydrc^n  of  the  decom- 
posed ammonia.* 

*  [This  paper  on  the  author's  part  closed  the  discussion  relative  to  the 
nature  of  chlorine, — namely,  that  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  simple  sub- 
stance, because  proof  is  wanting  that  it  has  ever  yet  been  decompounded. 
It  was  in  conducting  this  discussion,  and  that  respecting  the  nature  of 
potassium  and  sodium,  and  of  potash  'and  soda,  that  he  established  the 
capital  principle  of  doctrine  in  chemical  philosophy  now  referred  to, — 
defining  rigorously  what  is  a  chemical  element, — cautiously  designating 
it,  as  the  attained  limit  of  research, — not  the  attainable,  and  much  less 
the  absolute  limit,  which  present  knowledge,  of  course,  cannot  predicate. 
I  perceive  from  the  Report  of  the  address  deUvered  by  the  Rer.  Vernon 
Harcourt,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Association  over  which  he  pre- 
sided at  Birmingham,  that  he  lays  emphasis  on,  and  specially  directs  at- 
tention to  this  principle  of  logic,  in  tracing  the  advance  of  modem  science, 
assigning  the  merit  of  its  broad  and  impressive  enunciation  solely  to  the 
author, — a  principle,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  will  always  henceforward  be 
held  fundamental, — and  to  a  certain  extent  give  stability  to  chemical 
theory.  The  author  himself  gave  the  merit  of  its  adoption  to  Lavoisier ; — 
who  certainly  was  the  first  to  employ  it;  it  was  by  its  use,  aided  by  ap- 
peal to  statical  results,  that  he  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  doctrine 
of  phlogiston.] 
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ERRATA. 

Page    79,  line  ^,for  ascension  read  accension. 
113,  note,  line  16, /or  quality  read  quantity. 
129,  line    6,  omit  1  before  hydrogen. 
233,  —  fid,  far  more  read  mere. 
264,  —  20, /or  phenomena  read  phenomenon. 
277,  —    B,ybr  tenure  read  tenour. 
286,  —  30, /or  vigorous  read  rigorous. 
800,  —  29, /or  ore  read  one. 
309,  fbot-note,  line  2,  omit  he. 
810,  foot-note,  line  8, /or  Gujentl  read  Girgenti. 
826,  line    7,  for  produces  read  produce. 
— ,  second  foot-note,  line  2,/or  page  4,  44^  read  236. 
831,  line  27,  qfter  proportions  Md  St. 

343,  —  21,  (tffer  oxygen  insert  a  semicolon. 

344,  —  ^ffor  oxymuriatic  read  oxy  muriate. 
376,  —    6, /or  its  r^od  the  Yolume. 

386,  —    1, /or  an  read  and. 
461,  —  17,/or  128  read  1-28. 
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